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MY EARLY LOVE. 


BY J. J. COLBATH. 


Sweet effigy of one remote, 
Neath brighter, fairer skies than ours, 
Mid atmospheres that round thee float 
Through old Seville’s enchanted bowers, 


Thy face restores those golden times 
When, by thy side, in tranquil weather, 

We sung our songs and read our rhymes 
In sweetest harmony together. 
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Thine eyes, upturned with love to mine, 
Thrilled me with feeling trae and tender;, 

They seemed like lights upon a shrine, 
Illuming with a gentle splendor ;— 


And from the bright translucent beam 
That flashed in their resplendent glory, 

I caught the flame that lit my dream— 
A chapter of the same old story! 
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Thy lips, twin rosebuds, breathing sweet, 
Bewitched me with their ripe caressing; 
I placed my heart beneath thy feet, 
And time was joy, and life was blessing. 


That brow, the throne of sovereign mind, 
Lies calm as summer lake at even, 
Reflecting in its field refined 
The beauties of the over-heaven. 


I lived in bliss—a halcyon craze; 
Ah, sad the hour of truth’s unsealing! 
Hope vanished like a morning haze, 
And left me but the pain of feeling. 


A dream, a vision of the night, 
A fond illusion, tinged with roses— 
All with the morning taking flight, ; 
That memory alone discloses. 


Hers not the fault, nor mine the fault, 
But inauspicious fortune, rather; 

Fate’s mandate bade proceedings halt, 
And that same fate my darling’s father! 


He loved me not, and when aware 
Of what comprised the “ situation,” 
He drove us to supreme despair 
By his tempestuous objurgation. 


He swore he’d make my love a nun, 

And me—the thought e’en now amazes!— 
Should I across his hawser run, 

He swore he’d wallop me like blazes! 


Thus pressed, were we compelled to part 
By that old pirate’s interdiction; 

And this true story of the heart 
May waken tears at my affliction. } 


COURT OF JUSTICE IN INDIA. 


There are two modes of trying cases in 
India—by a single judge, assisted by two na- 
tive assistants, or assessors, and by jury, in 
some places, a fruit of the adoption of the 
East India Company’s charter by the crown 
of England, since the rebellion, though very 
generally pronounced a failure. The presid- 
ing judge, in both cases, is an Englishman, 
and the custom affords an excellent and con- 
venient opening for the appointment of 
younger sons and importunate applicants for 
place, who are easily satisfied. Many profound 
men, however, are thus appointed, which is 
necessary, as there are native lawyers whose 
acumen might eclipse that of their white 
brethren from over the water. There is more 
care exercised in these appointments than 
formerly, and the court is at least respectable. 
We have in our illustrations a court scene 
representing a one-man court, and its concom- 
itants. The judge is most likely an appointee 
of convenience, and his appearance, in print, 
indicates an abandon that is far from judicial. 
There is no bag-wig pretension about him. 
He meditates under the influence of the 
chibouk, and his decision, though undoubted- 
ly wise, will not be likely to smack much of 
the Mansfield mode of coming at it. Dilke 
Says, regarding: India courts: “The attempt 
to introduce trial by jury into certain parts of 
India was laudable, but it has ended in 
one of those failures which discredit the gov- 
ernment in the eyes of its own subordinates. 
If there is a European foreman of a jury, the 
natives salaam to him, and ask, ‘What does 


the sahib say?’ If not, they look across the 
court to the native barristers, who hold up 
fingers, each of which means 100 rs., and thus 
bid against each other for the verdict; for 
while natives as arule are honest in their 
personal or individual dealings, yet in places 
of trust—railway, clerkships, secretaryships 
of departments, and so on—they are almost 
invariably willing to take bribes.” In the 
other, or one-man courts, aided by two 
assessors, it is no better. The story runs that 
the only use of assessors is, that in an appeal 
—where the judge and assessors have agreed 
—this advgcate can say that the judge “has 
abdicated his functions, and yielded to the 
absurd opinion of a couple of ignorant and 
dishonest natives ;” or, if the judge have gone 
against his client in spite of the assessors be- 
ing inclined the other way, that the judge 
“ was decided in the teeth of all experienced 
and impartial native opinion, as declared by 
the voices of two honest and intelligent 
assessors.” The judge represented, though 
hardly up to the conventional standard, and 
presenting few of the characteristics of 
judges that we know, with a carelessness of 
bodily arrangement hardly competing with 
court etiquette, is not disagreeable, and 
though, were we a barrister, we should be 
tempted to say “ Look here, old fellow!” in- 
stead of “ Please your honor,” we think a face 
like that betokens a good heart, and the 
poor culprit who pleads in another picture, 
need fear no vindictive visiting from him, how- 
ever severe may be the Omlah’s indictment. 
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The Omlah corresponds with our prosecu- 
ting attorney, dnd, in our illustration, seems 
impressed with a full sense of the importance 
of the position he fills. He stands, as, one 
may say, in native dignity, seeing that he is a 
native, and his appearance indicates the best 
of keeping. But the natives who fill positions 
of this kind are men of much ability, many 
of them educated in England, or who have 
enjoyed the privilege of culture in the best 
colonial schools, The age and presence of 
the one under notice give dignity to the office. 
There is a wonderful air of self-possession 
in the manner in which he reads 
the accusatory paper, and power 
in every line of his rotund form, 
extending even to the promi- 
nent white whiskers and mus- 
tache. We see the gleam of 
severe eyes through the official 
spectacles, and can fancy the 
arraigned culprit trembling as 
he catches the words of accusa- 
tion that roll from the official 
lips. The charge seems to be a 
formidable one, and the poverty 
of the subject condemns him at 
the outset. 

The Vakeet, or native barris- 
ter, is another figure in our 
chapter of illustrations. His is 
an earnest and energetic man- 
ner, and he pleads with all his 
might for the cause entrusted 7 
tohim, whether it be the wretch, 
shivering under the imputation 
of evil, or a cause involving re- 
spectability and property. The 
native lawyers show great tact 
in managing a case. They are 
well educated to their profes- 
sion, and with a knowledge of 
English and Hindoo law, and a 
penetrating insight into the 
character of both people, they are efficient 
workers, rivalling those of England who 
find themselves in practice there. They 
plead in either tongue, clothing their argu- 
nents with the rich fancy of the East, glow- 
ing as warm as its sun, and present a case 
most attractively. Even in the corruption that 
exists among them, and the utter heartless- 
ness of their pretensions, they are listened to 
admiringly, and everything to their prejudice 
is forgotten. 

The native policemen, as we have him here 
depicted, is a great creature. He is taken 


from the commonest and meanest walks of 
life, and the donning of his official uniform, 
and the assuming his sword of office, imme- 
diately transform him into a being of the most 
aristocratic prominence, The face and bear- 
ing are more judgelike than that of “his 
honor,” and it seems a mistake that he should 
not be upon the bench instead of that func- 
tionary. 

And last, the Witness, a stupid looking 
fellow, claims attention. He is evidently not 
a swift witness, as any one can see. He holds 
in his hands a vase, that has been sanctified 


THE JUDGE. 


by a Hindoo priest, upon which he swears to 
tell the truth, and the downcast look is truth- 
ful. This custom of holding the vase is a 
potent test of veracity, and no oath would be 
valid without it. 

The prevailing law in Indian courts is 
Western, and this is one cause of the dissat- 
isfaction among the distinguished natives, 
“ The old-school Hindoos,” says Dilke, “fear 
that we [the English] aim at subverting all 
their dearest and most venerable institutions, 
and the free-thinkers of Calcutta and the ed- 
ucated natives hate us because, while we 
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preach culture and progress, we give them no 
chance of any but a subordinate career.” 
Arguing that judges and governors should be 
chosen from the natives, as well as the inferior 
officers. 

But India can hardly expect from England 
any concession that would even seem like re- 
laxing its power there, or which would de- 
tract from the revenue drawn from the Indi- 
an possessions, in support of government 
officials. There is small letting up on the 
iron grip that has been on the throat of India 
for centuries, and though the present gov- 


ernment is milder it is none the less tenacious. 
In affairs like these named in the preceding 
sketch natives are employed, but they are 
educated at the government colleges, and are 
thoroughly anglicized before being allowed 
any position. There is, indeed, little nativism 
left that amounts to anything. The present 
people, born into a state of submission, have 
no past and no future. The glories of for- 
mer strifes, in conflict with the East India 
Company — for though not triumphs they 
were glories—blazed up again in the Sepoy 
rebellion, that by its cruelty shocked the world 
and shut from sympathy those engaged in 


it, the world, however, assenting, without a 
murmur, to the rebels being blown from the 
muzzies of British guns. 

India has been, and is, a “soft” thing for 
England, and its government is now better 
and more substantial than it was under 
the company. No such powers are given as 
made Warren Hastings famous, or infamous, 
and though a proper regard to salaries is stil] 
held, the inordinate leeching of the nabubs 
is no longer tolerated, and, as we have shown, 
an attempt to do justice been inaugurated. 
But the high salaries prove the old grasping 
spirit still to be there. From the 
governor general through all the 
official grades the salaries are enor- 
mous. The governor general’s salary 
is 250,000 rupees, a rupee being 
about forty cents; that of the chief 
justice, 83,347; puisne, or side judges, 
62,810; ordinary judges (like the one 
who is represented in our illustra- 
tion), 30,000. This is but a few of 
the number and they are very 
numerous. 

In Rev. Dr. David O. Allen’s valua- 
ble work on India we have a descrip- 
tion of the courts, which also ex- 
plains the degrees of judges. The 
country is divided into districts, and 
| “each district has a series of courts 
, of three or four orders. In the 
lower courts the magistrates are 
$ natives, and in the higher courts 
j they are Europeans. The lawyers 
or barristers in these courts are gen- 
erally natives, who are admitted to 
practice in due form. Many of the 
native magistrates and lawyers are 
well-educated and respectable men, 
and their official and social position 
gives them much influence. Trials 
by jury have not been introduced in 
these courts. The manner of proceeding 
resembles the English courts more than the 
former Mohammedan and Hindoo courts. 
All the proceedings are in the native lan- 
guages. The intention is that the proceed- 
ings should be in the language of the parties 
whose matters are under consideration. The 
general rule in these courts has been to admin- 
ister Mohammedan law among the Moham- 
medans, as it is contained in their standard 
works and declared by their priests; and the 
principles of Hindoo law among the Hindoos, 
as it is contained in their own works. It 
must be obvious, from the different forms and 
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kinds of government existing in India previ- 
ous to the country’s becoming subject to the 
English, as well as from the mixed and het- 
erogeneous character of its inhabitants, that 
the satisfactory administration of justice 
among them must be a work of great diffi- 
culty, and very much must depend upon the 
discretion and conscience of the magistrates. 
The people are very litigious, and in none of 
the departments of the government does 
their moral character appear more unfavor- 
able than in these courts. Deception, bribery 
and perjury are of frequent occurrence. The 
want of civil and criminal laws, 

adapted to all parts of India and 

to all classes of its population, has 

long been felt and acknowledged. 

To supply this want many efforts 

have been made, and great ex- 

penses have been incurred; but 

such a uniform code of laws is yet 

a desideratum.” 

When the principal judges—one 
of whom is, perhaps, our hand- 
some friend in the ijlustration 
who is smoking over his opinion— 
liave become incapacitated by age, 
they are retired on large pensions 
for life, the title to which being 
that they have filled the office for 
a specified time in India. Dr. 

Allen further informs us that “in 
criminal cases the trial is by jury, 
but not in civil cases. The na- 
tives are eligible to be grand and 
petty jurors, and Europeans, Par- 
sees, Mohammedans and Hindoos 
may often be seen intermingled 
in the same jury seats and boxes. 
In these courts, fees as well as 
salaries are very high; and the ex- 
penses of law proceedings are 
heavy, and often ruinous to the 
parties. Still the natives generally 
have much confidence in the integrity and 
uprightness of the judge.” 

A curious country is India, and curious are 
the customs, the people, the laws, the numer- 
ous castes, the towns and cities, the sacred 
temples, the priests, the religion, ete., etc. A 
traveller in speaking of the sacred cities, 
alludes to Benares, the consecrated capital of 
the Hindoos, He says: 

“In the comparative cool of early morning 
I sallied out on a stroll through the outskirts 
of Benares. Thousands of women were 
stepping gracefully along the crowded roads, 


bearing on their heads the water-jars, while 
at every few paces there was a well, at which 
hundreds were waiting along with the bhees- 
ties their turn for lowering their bright 
gleaming copper cups to fill their skins or 
vases. All were keeping up a continual 
chatter, women with women, men with men; 
all the tongues were running ceaselessly. It 
is astonishing to see the indignation that a 
trifling mishap creates—such gesticulation, 
such shouting and loud talk, you would think 
that murder at least was in question. The 
world cannot show the Hindoo’s equal as a 


THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 


babbler; the women talk while they grind 
corn, the men while they smoke their water- 
pipes; your true Hindoo is never quiet; 
when not talking he is playing on his tomtom. 

“ The Doorgha Khond, the famed Temple of 
the Sacred Monkeys, I found thronged with 
worshippers and garlanded with roses; it 
overhangs one of the best holy tanks in India, 
but has not much beauty or grandeur, and is 
chiefly remarkable for the swarms of huge, 
fat-paunched, yellow-bearded, holy monkeys, 
whose outposts hold one quarter of the city, 
and whose main body forms a living roof to 
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the temple. A singular contrast to the Door- 
gha Khond was the Queen’s College for na- 
tive students, built in a mixture of Tudor 
and Hindoo architecture. The view from 
the roof is noticeable, depending as it does 
for its beauty on the mingling of the rich 
green of the timber with the gay colors of 
the painted native huts. Over the trees are 
seen the minarets at the river-side, and an 
unwonted life was given to the view by the 
smoke and flames that were rising from two 


burning huts in widely-separated districts of 
the native town. It is said that the natives, 


Ganges; but the real sight of Benares, after 
all, lies in a walk through the tortuous pas- 
sages that do duty for streets. No carriages 
cau pass them, they areso narrow. You walk 
preceded by your guide, who warns the people, 
that they may stand aside and not be de- 
filed by your touch, for that is the real secret 
of the apparent respect paid to you in Be- 
nares; but the sacred cows are so numerous 
and so obstinate that you cannot avoid 
sometimes jostling them, The scene in the 
passages is the most Indian in India. The 
gaudy dresses of the Hindoo princes spend- 
ing a week in purification at the 
holy place, the frescoed fronts of 
the shops and houses, the deafen- 
ing beating of the tomtoms, and, 


above all, the smoke and sicken- 


ing sinell from the “burning - 
ghauts” that meets you, mingled 
with a sweeter smell of burning 
spires, as you work your way 
through the vast crowds of pil- 
grims who are pouring up from 
the river’s bank—all alike are 
strange to the English traveller- 
and fill his mind with that inde- 
scribable awe which everywhere 
accompanies the sight of scenes 
and ceremonies that we do not 
understand. When once you are 


on the Ganges bank itself the 
scene is wilder still; a river-front 
of some three miles, faced with 
lofty ghauts or flights of river 
stairs, over which rise, pile above 
pile, in sublime confusion, lofty 
palaces with oriel windows hang- 
ing over the sacred stream; ob- 
= servatories with giant sun-dials, 
gilt domes ( golden, the story runs,) 


and silver minarets. On’ the 


whenever they quarrel with their neighbors, 
always take the first opportunity of firing 
their huts; but in truth the huts in the hot 
weather almost fire themselves, so inflamma- 
ble are their roofs and sides, 

“When the sun had declined sufficiently to 
admit of another excursion I started from 
my bungalow, and, passing through the ele- 
phant-corral, went down with a guide to the 
ghauts, the observatory of Jai Singh, and 
the Golden Temple. From the minarets of 
the Mosque of Aurungzebe I had a lovely 
sunset view of the ghauts, the city, and the 


ghauts, rows of fires, each with a 
smouldering body; on the river 
boatloads of pilgrims and fakeers, praying 
while they float; under the houses, lines of 
prostrate bodies—those of the sick—brought 
to the sacred Ganges to die—or, say gov- 
ernment spies, to be murdered by suffocation 
with sacred mud, while prowling about are 
the wolf-like fanaties who feed on putrid flesh. 
The whole is lit by a sickly sun fitfully glar- 
ing through the smoke, while the Ganges 
stream is half obscured by the river fog and 
reek of the hot earth. 

“The lofty pavilions that crown the river- 
front are ornamented with paintings of every 
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beast that walks and bird that flies, with 
munsters, too—pink green and spotted—with 
griffins, and elephant-headed gods embracing 
dancing-girls. Here and there are represen- 
tations of red-coated soldiers—English, it 


would seem, for they have white faces, but 
so, the Maories say, have the New Zealand 
fairies, who are certainly not British. The 
Benares taste for painting leads to the deco- 
ration with pink and yellow spots of the very 
cows. The tiger is the commonest of all the 


figures on the walls; indeed, the explanation 
that the representations are allegorical, or 
that gods are pictured in tiger 
shape, has not removed from my 
mind the belief that the tiger must 


have been worshipped in India at 


some early date, All Easterns are 
inclined to worship the beasts that 
eat them; the Javanese light 
floating sacrifices to their river 
crocodiles; the Scindees at Kurra- 
chee venerate the sacred mugger, 
or man-eating alligator; the hill- 
tribes pray to snakes; indeed, to a: 
new-comer, all Indian religion has 
the air of devil-worship, or wor- 
ship of the destructive principle 
in some shape; the gods are drawn 
as grinning fiends, they are propi- 
tiated by infernal music, they are 
often worshipped with obscene 
and hideous rites. There is even 
something cruel in the monotonous 
roar of the great tomtoms; the 
sound seems to connect itself 
with widow-burning, with child- 
murder, with Juggernauth proces- 
sions. Since the earliest known 
times the tomtom has been used 
to drown the cries of tortured 
fanatics; its boothing is bound up 
with the thousand barbarisms of 
false religion. If the scene on the 
Benares ghauts is full of horrors, we must 
not forget that Hindooism is a creed of fear 
and horror, not of love. 

“The government of India has lately insti- 
tuted an inquiry into the alleged abuses of 
the custom of taking sick Hindoos to the 
Ganges-side to die, with a view to regulating 
or suppressing the practice which prevails in 
the river-side portion of Lower Bengal. At 
Benares Bengal people are still taken to the 
river-side, but not so other natives, as Hin- 
doos dying anywhere in the sacred city have 
all the blessings which the most holy death 
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can possibly secure; the Benares Shastra, 
moreover, forbids the practice, and I saw but 
two cases of itin the city, although I had 
seen many near Calcutta. Not only are aged 
people brought from their sick-rooms, laid in 


the burning sun, and half suffocated with 
the Ganges water poured down their throats, 
but, owing to the ridicule which follows if 
they recover, or the selfishness of their rela- 
tives, the water is often muddier than it need 


be; hence the phrase “ghaut murder,” by 


which this custom is generally known. Simi- 
lar customs are not unheard-of in other parts 
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of India, and even in Polynesia and North 
America. The Veddahs or black aborigines 
of Ceylon were up to very lately, in the habit 
of carrying their dying parents or children 
into the jungle, and, having placed a chatty 
of water and some rice by their side, leaving 
them to be devoured by wild beasts. Under 
pressure from our officials they are believed 
to have ceased to act thus, but they continue, 
we are told, to throw their dead to the leop- 
ards and crocodiles. The Maories, too, have 
a way of taking out to die alone those whom 
their seers have pronounced doomed men, 
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but it is probable that among the rude races 
the custom which seems to be a relic of human 
sacrifice has not been so grossly abused as it 
has been by the Bengal Hindoos. The prac- 
tice of Ganjatra is but one out of many sim- 
ilar barbarities that disgrace the religion of 
the Hindoos, but it is fast sharing the fate of 
suttee and infanticide. 

“AsI returned through the bazar I met 
many most unholy-looking visitors to the 
sacred town. Fierce Rajpoots, with enor- 
mous turbans ornamented with zigzag stripes ; 
Bengal bankers, in large purple turbans, curl- 


ing their long white mustaches, and bearing 
their critical noses high aloft as they daintily 
picked their way over the garbage of the 
streets; and savage retainers of the rajahs 
staying for a season at their city palaces, were 
to the traveller’s eye no very devout pilgrims. 
In tanth, the immoralities of the “holy city” 
are as great as its religious virtues, and it is 
the chosen ground of the loose characters as 
well as of the pilgrims of the Hindoo world. 
“In the whole of the great throng in the 
bazar hardly the slightest trace of European 
dressing was to be perceived; the varnished 
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boots of the wealthier Hindoos alone bore 
witness to the existence of English trade—a 
singular piece of testimony, this, to the es- 
sential conservatism of the Oriental mind, 
With any quantity of old army clothing to be 
got for the asking, you never see a rag of it 
on a native back —not even on that of the 
poorest coolie. If you give a blanket to an 
out-door servant he will cut it into strips, 
and wear them as a puggree round his head; 
but this is about the only thing he will accept, 
unless to sell it in the bazar. 

The evening after that on which I visited 
the native town I saw, in Secrole 
cantonments, near Benares, the 
India so dreaded by our troops 
—by day a blazing deadly heat and 
sun, at night a still more deadly 
fog—a hot white fog, into which 
the sun disappears half an hour 
before his time for setting, and 
out of which he shoots soon after 
seven in the morning, to blaze and 
kill again—a pestiferous, fever- 

‘ breeding ground-fog, out of which 
stand the tops of the palms, though 
their stems are invisible in the 
steam. Compared with the Eng- 
lish summer climate, it seems the 
atmosphere of another planet. 

“Among the men in the canton- 
ments I found much of that de- 
moralization that heat everywhere 
produces among Englishmen. The 
newly arrived soldiers appear to 
pass their days in alternate trials 
of hard drinking and of total ab- 
stinence, and are continually in a 
state of nervous fright, which in 
time must wear them out and 
make them an easy prey to fever. 
The officers who are fresh from 
England often behave in much the 
same manner as the men, though 

with them “ belatee pawnee ” takes the place 
of plain water with the brandy. “Belatee 
pawnee” means, being translated, “English 
water,” but when interpreted it means “soda 
water ”—the natives once believing that this 
was English river-water, bottled and brought 
to India by Englishmen. The superstition is 
now at an end, owing to the fact that natives 
are themselves largely employed in the making 
of soda-water, which is cheaper in India than 
it is at home; but the name remains.” 

Here we must close, but still the subject of 

India is not exhausted. 
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CUSTOMS OF THIBET. 
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But little is known of the manners and China, south by Burmah and Hindostan, and 
customs of the inhabitants of Thibet. It is west by Khoondoozand Cashmere. The pop- 
an extensive region of central Asia, bounded ulation is about 6,000,000. A large portion 
on the north by Chinese Toorkistan, east by of the country is subject to China, The in- 
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habitants belong to the Mongol race, are 
brave, active and hardy, generous and hon- 
est. They cultivate the soil where it is 
practicable, but are not skillful farmers. They 
are celebrated for their workmanship in gold 
and silver, and they manufacture beautiful 
shawls and exquisitely tempered swords. 
The customs of the country are peculiar, and 
none more so than their courtship and the 
manner in which they manage to do their 
praying by aid of machinery, a custom which 
we should think some of our clergymen had 
borrowed from the Thibetans, to judge from 
their cold, stolid manner when addressing 
the Throne of Grace from their pulpits or by 
the side of a sick or dead parishioner. It is 


A THIBET PRAYING MACHINE, 


only necessary to wind the thing up and let 
it run, and all the prayers that are considered 
necessary, by the inhabitants of Thibet, are 
unwound for twenty-four hours. The religion 
of the people doesn’t amount to much, to be 
sure, and neither does that which some of 
our own countrymen entertain, for, while the 
Thibetans worship the Grand Lama, a fat, 
lazy individual, who has nothing to do but 
eat and wear good clothes, it should be re- 
membered that there are thousands of 
Americans who care but little for Christianity 
but a good deal for a dollar, and they don’t 
ever taxe the trouble to keep a praying 
machine going in the hope that some of their 
sins will be pardoned through its aid. 
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On this page we give our readers an illustra 
tion of a Thibetan praying machine. These 
strange instruments are usually made of 
brass, but in some cases among the higher 
order of Lamas or priests, they are of gold, and 
enriched with precious stones. The handle 
passes up through the cylinder, and forms the 
spindle round which it revolves; only a very 
slight action of the hand is necessary to make 
it turn. The whok of the interior of the 
cylinder is filled with papers or cloth closely 
printed with the prayer; and the letters on 
the outside have the same meaning as those 
inside. Such machines are constantly used 
by the Lamas in the service of the temples. 
Indeed, at all times there is a merit in whirl- 
ing them, so that they may be seen in the 
hands of the owner in his walk through the 
villages when engaged in the ordinary affairs 
of daily life. The wheel is always turned in 
one way. They believe, it is said, that if 
turned in the other direction it undoes all 
the good that was gained by turning it in the 
first direction. They are therefore very un- 
willing to sell their wheels to strangers, lest 
they might turn them the wrong way. In 
some of the villages there are cylinders about 
two feet in height stationed in a conspicuous 
place, so that the people, when they pass, 
may give them a turn bya push with the 
hand. The temples or monasteries contain 
very large praying machines, which are kept 
revolving by the priests or monks. They are 
are also placed in small buildings, erected 
over streams, and turned by the water, so as 
to save the people the trouble of keeping them 
going. Two or three that run by water can 
say prayers enough for a whole village, a most 
cheap and certain way of taking care of their 
spiritual welfare, so that no one need be 
neglected, as is often the case in more pre- 
tentious and civilized communities. 

But we will leave the praying machine and 
turn to the courtship and marriage customs 
of the Thibetans. On page 13 our readers 
will find a spirited picture representing the 
pursuit of a bride. 

The maiden has a certain start given which 
she avails herself of to gain a sufficient dis- 
tance from the crowd to enable her to man- 
age her steed with freedom, so as to assist in 
the pursuit of the suitor whom she prefers. 
On a signal from the father, all the horses 
gallop after the fair one, and whichever first 
succeeds in encircling her waist with his arm, 
no matter whether disagreeable or not to her 
choice, is entitled to claim her as his wife. 
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After the usual delay incident upon such oc- 
casions, the maiden quits the circle of her 
relations, and putting her steed into a hand 
gallop darts into an open plain. When satis- 
fied with her position, she turns round to the 
impatient youths, and stretches out her arms 
towards them as if to woo their approaches. 
This is the moment for giving the signal to 
commence the chase, and each of the impa- 
tient youths, dashing his pointed heels into 
his courser’s side, darts like the unhooded 
hawk in pursuit of his fugitive dove. The 
savanna is extensive, full twelve miles long 
and three in width, and as the horsemen 
speed across the plain the favored lover be- 
comes soon apparent by the effurts of the 
maiden to avoid all others who approach her. 
At length, after near two hours racing, the 
number of pursuers is reduced to four or five 
who are all together, and gradually gain on 
the pursued. With them is the favorite; but 
sometimes, alas! his horse suddenly falls in 
his speed; and as she anxiously turns her 
head, she perceives with dismay the hapless 
position of her lover. Each of the more for- 
tunate leaders, eager with anticipated tri- 
umph, bending his head on his horse’s mane, 
shouts at the top of his voice, “J come, my 
Peri! I'm your lover.” But she, making a 
sudden turn, and lashing her horse almost to 
fury, darts across their path, and makes for 
that of the plain where her lover is vainly 
endeavoring to goad on his weary steed. The 
others instantly check their career; but in 
the hurry to turn back, two of the horses are 
dashed furiously against each other, so that 
both steeds and riders roll over the plain. 
The maiden laughs (for she knows that she 
can elude the single horseman), and flies to 
the point where her lover is. But her only 
pursuer is rarely mounted, and not so easily 
shaken off. Making a last and desperate 
effort, he dashes alongside the maiden, and 
stretching out his arm he almost wins his 
unwilling prize; but she, bending her head to 
the horse’s neck, eludes his grasp, and wheels 
off. Ere the discomfited horseman can 
again approach her, her lover's arm is around 
her waist, and, amidst the shouts of the 
Spectators, they turn towards home. 

A spirited way of winning a bride and a 
good test of horsemanship. Sometimes the 
maiden takes a lamb or kid on her lap, and is 
claimed when the pursuer is able to snatch 
the burden from her charge. It will be ob- 
Served that the lady is mounted on her horse 
in the same manner as the men. The style 


will delight the hearts of some of our female 
reformers, and give them another argument 
for the abolishment of all kinds of caste. If 
ladies can ride as graceful as the girl in the 
picture is represented to do, we should not 
complain if they chose the same method of 
showing their horsemanship. But she will 
be a bold woman who sets the example. 

Some of the animals of Thibet are peculiar. 
One called the yak has, for some time past, 
been subjected to a series of experiments in 
France, with a view to ascertaining whether 
the propagation can be made profitable. 
Several years ago a herd of these animals was 
presented to the Society of Acclimation. The 
yak is about seven feet long and four high. 
It resembles the ox, but has a bushy tail like 
the horse; its hair curls like some kinds of 
wool, and it indulges in a peculiar grunt, 
which might easily be mistaken for that of a 
pig. The wandering tribes of Tartars hold 
the yak of high value, because it is a sure- 
footed beast of burden, and the female yields 
arich milk, the butter from which has be- 
come quite an article of merchandise. Its 
meat has a flavor somewhat resembling that 
of venison. The wild yak of Thibet is found 
near the snow-line of the mountains, and it 
is not improbable that this animal would be 
found of great use if introduced into the 
mountain regions of the western part of the 
United States. The experiment is worth try- 
ing unless it cost the government too much 
money, which can hardly be afforded at the 
present time. 

Wild boars are numerous in Thibet and 
hunted for their flesh and the sport which 
they create. Englishmen are quite fond of 
risking their lives and limbs for the sake of 
sticking a tough old boar, which shows fight 
and is always dangerous. Spears are used by 
the hunters in their encounters with the 
animals, and sometimes it happens that the 
latter is victorious in spite of terrible wounds. 
An angry boar, on the charge, is not to be 
despised, for he fears nothing, has terrible 
tusks, and with them can rip open a horse or 
man in short order. The only way to avoid 
therm is to keep one side, and spear the brute 
as he passes. English officers, however, 
always hunt in company, and when one per- 
son is in danger all rush to the rescue. 
Then spears are thrown and thrust at the 
poor brute as fast as servants can supply 
them, but in such close quarters a savage boar 
will often badly wound a horse, that hardly 
dares to face those long white tusks. 
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AN IMPORTANT PORT. 


On next page we give our readers an accu- 
rate picture of the fortifications of the port of 
Aden, one of the most important points of 
the Red Sea. It is called a second Gibraltar, 
for it is as strong as nature and art can make 
it. Now that the Suez Canal is a success, 
Aden is more important than ever. It is in 
the possession of Great Britain, and will be 
held by her for years to come unless war 
should compel her to loose her grasp. The 
French intended to take it from the Arabs, 
and a fleet on the way to the island stopped 
at an English port in India to coal and ob- 
tain fresh provisions. The British governor 
suspected something, but he could not tell 
what his suspicions really were, for the 
French admiral alone had possession of the 
secret destination of the fleet. At this stage 
of the proceedings the English authorities 
thought that a good dinner and unlimited 
quantities of champagne would loosen the 
admiral’s tongue. The Frenchman, hinted 
his purpose at the dinner table, and while he 
was talking, the governor wrote orders for the 
despatch of steamers and a company of 
soldiers to take possession of Aden. The 
next day the French fleet sailed, but it was 
a day late. The English flag greeted the 
eyes of the astonished Frenchmen, and the 
Emperor Napoleon lost an important point 
through the influence of a babbling admiral 
who had drank too many glasses of 
champagne. 

Aden is the coaling port for all the steamers 
that traverse the Red Sea, coming from China 
to many European ports now through the 
Suez canal. Aden lies sixty miles to the 
eastward of Mocha, in longitude 44 48 east, 
and in latitude 1240 north of theequator. It 
was once quite a wealthy town, but now it is, 
and will remain, the Red Sea coaling station. 
The town is built in the crater of an ex- 
hausted volcano, and is situated at the ex- 
tremity of a small peninsula formed of 
volcanic matter, and attached to the conti- 
nent solely by a low neck of land from 500 to 
600 yards wide, and which might be easily 
isolated by a canal. The harbor is a magnifi- 
cent basin, capable of containing an immense 
fleet, and is entered by a narrow passage be- 
tween two other craters. It would be easy to 
establish defensive works on the rocks sur- 
rounding these craters, which would place 
the port in safety against any attack. From 


a fort to the gate of the town has been re- 
cently traced a road of about a league in 
length, by which the defile is reached, which 
forms the entrance to Aden. This defile, 
which has been fortified with a gate evidently 
constructed to resist attacks, is about one 
hundred yards long and four or five wide. It 
is cut out of a” rock which stands one hun- 
dred und fifty yards above the level of the 
sea. A formidable battery, commanding the 
entrance of the town, has been erected above 
the rock on the left of the defile. 

A covered way with an arch thrown from 
one rock to another unites the system of de- 
fence which the batteries commenced on the 
summit of the rocks on the left will complete. 
The other side is absolutely unassailable. 
Aden has the advantage over Gibraltar of 
possessing a harbor which is perfectly secure, 
and capable of containing the most formidable 
squadron, and, consequently, of holding the 
key of the Red Sea against any power that 
exists. At present the rocks of Aden are 
crowned with cannon. The only entrance 
to the town is fortified, and the garrison is 
already composed of two regiments of infantry 
and two companies of Indian and European 
military. 

It is a terrible place for a garrison, for it is 
hot, dry and unhealthy. Soldiers detest it, 
and well they may, for there is no amusement, 
no society, no drives, nothing but heat, sick- 
ness, insects and death. The houses, or 
rather huts, are in rows, traversing a small 
valley, very slight in their construction, and 
limited in their accommodation; many of 
them are entirely of wicker work, having 
wagon roofs, with interwoven leaves of the 
date palin for a covering. In some instances, 
the roofs are flat. The buildings are gener- 
ally of undressed stone, compacted with layers 
and pillars of wood instead of mortar. No 
glass windows are to be seen; and the aper- 
tures for admitting the light are exceedingly 
small. The houses in the Jews’ quarter are 
the most respectable; but even of these, little 
that is favorable can be said. Numerous 
wells, and the remains of basins for the re- 
ception of water, of great magnitude, are 
found in various directions; and, in the valley 
of Tanks, is a succession of hanging cisterns, 
formed by excavations in the limestone rock. 
These are lined with flights of steps, and sup- 
ported by lofty buttresses of masonry. 
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We promised in a previous number that 
we would some time give a history of the 
bonnet, in connection with headdresses; but 
no matter whether we did or not, we present 
the history and such illustrations as we have 
been able to gather of past fashions, in times 
when the bonnet was recognized—among 
which the future historian will not include 
that which is called such at the present day. 
The term “bonnet ” was applied originally to 
the head gear of men—soldiers. Shakspeare 
so applied it, and after him Scott. It is fre- 
quently found in the ancient ballads, and we 
are told, in one very beautiful one, that 


“ Low lay the bonnet of bonny Dundee.” 


The term indeed bore a masculine meaning 
from time immemorial. Kings, nobles, priests 
wore them, with various devices, from a 
crown to a scallop shell, and it was not till 
somewhere about Charles the Second’s time 
that the bonnet became adopted as an article 
of female apparel, in England. Even to-day, 
in France and Germany the term equivalent 
for bonnet is not used for the out-door head- 
covering, “hat” being the name employed, 
though the bonnet de mist is familiar, in what 
we denominate a light cap. The bonnet 
proper did not become common till about a 
hundred years since, the hood and the veil 
having been employed by the fair; these far 
better, however, than the many-changing 
things, called bonnets, that have deformed fair 
humanity since their adoption. 

The first thing ever seen in art, represent- 
ing costume at all resembling a bonnet, is 
the Maria Stuart hood, which first appeared 
in the fifteenth century, though it afterwards 
took the name of the unfortunate queen, who 
always wore it and which is seen on every 
picture of her. It is singularly graceful. In 
Charles the Second’s reign, the suggestion of 
a modern bonnet appeared, with the deep 
strings worn a year ago. But it was not till 
after the French Revolution that the “bon- 
net” proper appeared. This was a hideous 
affair, as may be seen in fig. 1 of our illustra- 
tions, and was designed to adorn the head of 
a noble French lady of that period. Her hair 
is cut half short and slightly curled over the 
temples, and on the neck hangs in two large 
ringlets. Over this she wears a cap of 
batiste, or lawn, made round, and with three 
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or four frills edged with lace. Her bonnet— 
then known by some other term—is exactly 
like an enormous cocked hat, and was a tribute 
ofregard te the first Napoleon. The material 
is black velvet; a rosette of crimson satin 
ribbon loops the broad brim, and a plaiting of 
crimson piece satin shows above the peaked 
flap over the face. Three feathers, the 
largest white, the second yellow, and the last 
crimson, complete the monstrous structure. 
Fig. 2 illustrates a grande dame of the same 
period. Her bonnet is of amber satin, lined 
with sky-blue velvet, the edge of the brim, 
both in and outside, trimmed with a narrow, 
vandyked white blond; huge puffs of amber 
satin form both a crown and an ornament, 
and on one side an aigrette of black cocks’ 
feathers is noticeable. This lady’s hair is 
dressed with powder, in large French curls, 
At the commencement of the nineteenth 
century the bonnet began to assume a more 
decided shape. Fig. 3 shows one made of 
leghorn, with a pale pink ribbon tied round 
it, and a crown edged with a myrtle wreath, 
Fig. 4 wears a white chip bonnet, with a 
pale, faded-looking blue satin ribbon as a 
trimming. The edge of the brim has a white 
taffeta ruche round it, and the crown is sur- 
mounted by a plume of three white marabout 
feathers; this is really a most grotesque 
shape; add four wheels at the base and a 
little smoke from the top of the crown, and 
the resemblance to a railway steam-engine 
would be complete. Leghorn and chip, pale- 
colored satin ribbon and plumes of ostrich 
and marabout feathers were the favorite 
materials at that period. . 
Figs. 5 and 6 are of later date. All four of 
these latter illustrations are those of citizens. 
Fig. 5 wears a leghorn bonnet; plumes of 
white feathers, tipped with pink, surmount 
it; round the top of the crown a pink and 
yellow ribbon form alternate loops, which are 
repeated at its base, and a narrow quilling 
runs round the bonnet’s brim. Fig. 6 has a 
chip bonnet lined with violet, and bearing a 
large ostrich feather with a violet tip. In 
those days it was called “plum color”—even 
colors change their names; to-day the ap- 
pellation is “ pansy.” 
The writer here recalls a fashion in bon- 
nets that had its day somewhere between the 
periods of figs.6 and 7. It was the caleche, 
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or chaisetop bonnet, that our older readers 
will remember. It was made of silk, and was 
shaped upon rattan hoops, with a cord drawn 
between each that gave the whole the re- 
semblance to the top of a chaise, or caleche, 
from whence its name. It was a queer 
fashion, but to the writer’s young eyes the 
face that one protected gave it a grace that 
nothing could surpass, and he remembers 
how assiduously it was followed week by week 
to church, hope and admiration going hand in 
hand, until disappointment came to him in 
the form of “ another,” and all his anticipa- 
tions were plunged in drear eclipse. He is 
positive that he saw the old bonnet, in after 
years, adorning one of her daughters in an 
Old Folks Concert. 

There was, also, about the period, and of 
the form of fig. 7, a bonnet called the “ Nava- 
rino,’ named in honor of the battle of 
Navarino, in 1827, that was immensely popu- 
lar. It was made of straw-colored paper, 
pressed to the resemblance of leghorn, and 
was a neat imitation of the costlier article. 
These bonnets were profusely trimmed, and 
girls of moderate means were brave in their 
finery. There is another memory that recurs 
to the writer of a party of ladies in a loaded 
packet-boat, but poorly protected, in a head- 


beat sea, and the dash of spray with every 
plunge, that reduced the Navarinos to pulp, 
leaving nothing but the ribbons and strings of 


the recent tasteful structure! It was ascene 
to try the patience of an anchorite, and the 
writer is free to say that the patience of the 
sufferers was not equal to the emergency. 

Fig. 7, taken from an illustration of the 
year 1829, displays the bonnet in the very 
height of its glory, with its shape larger and 
more strongly defined than ever; this is of 
white chip, with a double edge; the ribbon 
around it is a pale pink of a rich satin, with 
three plain bars woven in it on either side; 
the flowers are orange-colored china asters, 
with leaves of the natural green. The price 
of these bonnets in those days of hard money 
was twenty dollars, without ribbons or laces, 
and these latter formed as great an item of 
expense as the bonnet. How the husbands 
of those days must have raved! 

Fig. 8 is an approach to what was called 
the coal-seuttle period. Decorated with its 
pretty ribbons and its feathers this fashion 
was a step nearer the light, and was esteemed 
graceful. Figs.6 and 10 were of the period 
of 1837-8 and the material pearl and stone- 
colored silk, drawn and lined with primrose 
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silk, but we miss from our illustrations a 
cluster of locust blossoms that gave it grace 
and additional expense. Fig. 11 represents a 
Circassian lady’s bonnet, that at the first 
glance reminds us of one of Yale’s awnings, 
but which really presents in its fair ensemble 
some agreeable suggestions that our fair 
readers might improve on were they so 
disposed. 

Other bonnets might be named, but our 
list of illustrations is exhausted. We must, 
however, give a description of the bridal bon- 
net and dress of a belle of 1830. In form it 
resembled our fig 7. Its trimming was a 
broad white satin ribbon measuring about 
eight inches across, and rich in quality; eight 
ends of these fell on one side, below one 
another, every end finished with a lattice- 
work and fringe of ostrich feather also white, 
and about ten inches deep; these ends hung 
one over another so as to give the appearance 
of a single feather to the fringed ends; a rich 
Brussels veil hung from the bonnet below the 
waist, measuring about three feet wide and 
four long; inside the bonnet was a blond cap 
fringed with orange blossom. The dress 
worn with this was of Brussels lace, with a 
deep flounce on the hem; it reached to the 
ankles, and measured about three yards 
round the skirt; the bodice was low, with a 
berthe pointed and deep on the shoulders, 
over short puffed sleeves. On the neck and 
arms were pearl ornaments; round the 
former a scarf of Brussels lace three parts of 
a yard wide, and two and a half yards long, 
tied round the throat like an old-fashioned 
long bow or single ribbon. Kid gloves with 
six or eight buttons covered hands and arms, 
The feet and ankles were visible in dainty 
stockings of silk and white satin sandalled 
shoes. Through the lace skirt glittered a 
rich white silk pipe. Apropos of bonnets, 
she “ travelled” in one of black velvet, trim- 
med with white satin ribbon, also in scarves 
edged with fringes of ostrich feather. 

The “ Shaker” bonnet, worn so extensively 
in the country, known also as the “Log 
Cabin ” bonnet, or “ poke,” was introduced in 
the reign of George the Third. It was 
originally made of bonnet board, covered 
with calico or silk, but growing more common 
it cheapened in material, and finally was 
worn only by the poorest people. Asa “sun- 
bonnet,” made of palm-leaf, it protects our 
school-children and those women exposed to 
the sun, but it rarely appears as an article of 
dress. 
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On picnics it is invaluable, yet how few of 
our stylish, handsome young girls will wear 
it, because it does not improve the contour 
of their faces, and makes them resemble 
“frights,” as they tersely express it, and to 
look like a “fright” is to lose caste in 


- society, and sink in one’s own estimation. 
Consequently the sun’s hot glare will con- 
tinue to darken our belles’ cheeks unless a 
parasol is held up as a shield, and how can a 
lady eat salads, ices, and all the luxuries of a 
first class rural lunch, with a sunshade in one 

hand, and a plate and knife and fork in the 


The Bonnet. 


other? She can’t do justice to the subject 
under discussion, or even play croquet with 
all the skill and enjoyment which that in- 
tricate game requires, if she has to look to her 
face and her opponents’ movements at the 
same time. On this account we favor a 


fashionable revolution in behalf of the plain 
chip sunbonnet, with its wide brim, low 
crown, and single ribbon that trails after a 
young girl like an admiral’s pennant from 
the mast-head of a seventy-four gun ship, 
commanding respect and confidence in all 
who look upon it. 
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CHAPTER I. 


RCADIA—the one I mean—is a charm- 
ing little town in that most beautiful 
and picturesque of all places under the sun, 
the Mohawk Valley. Possibly those prosaic 
people, the map-makers, may have christened 
it by some other name; but I shall call it 
Arcadia, nevertheless, and by that very ap- 
propriate name, beg leave to introduce it to 
your notice. 
It is the oldest and most unique little town 
imaginable, with streets running up its green 
wooded hills, past the prettiest and quaintest 


of cottages, with and there a handsome villa, 
with terraces sloping to the river, with the 
glow of blossoms and gleam of marble flash- 
ing through the luxurious greenery ; and then, 
turning abruptly, goes tumbling down at a 
breakneck pace past rows of sober evergreens, 
with a house or two half hidden behind them, 
very plain wooden houses, of no beauty in 
themselves, but contrasting prettily as they 
lie back against the green, abrupt hills. 

In one of, in fact, the busiest street of this 
little town stood a long, narrow, three-story 
stone building, where, if the day was fine, 
you would see pretty glistening buggies, and 
chaises with light tops that let back, display- 
ing soft crimson velvet cushions, and gold 
tassels and fringes, with beautiful bright- 
colored mats for the feet, and pretty silver 
lamps at the sides; and light open buggies 
in vazious patterns; and barouches, and 
charming little phaetons that made one en- 
thusiastic just to look at—all these, I say, if 
the weather was fine, you would see drawn 
out about the great doors, or half hidden be- 
hind each other in the high-walled yard. 
And then, looking up, as of course you would, 
particularly if you were a Yankee and liked 
to get at all the particulars, you saw over the 
door, in large gilt letters, a little tarnished and 
weather-beaten : 


RicHarp Huntinotow, Carriage Manufacturer. 


As Mr. Huntington is preeminently a busi- 
hess man, perhaps it would be best to intro- 
duce him to you, at his manufactory—which 
was also general depot and salesroom—rather 
than at his house, where he never appeared 
to so good advantage. 
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A REPUTATION AT STAKE. 


BY MRS. B. B. EDSON, 


Mr. Richard Huntington belonged to that 


very practical and sensible class of men whuv 


have “no nonsense about them.” Sentiment 
was a sign of weakness in a man, and Mr. 
Huntington prided himself on his strength, 
therefore he eschewed sentiment; he did 


more, he set his face against it like a flint, 
and he had once turned off one of his best 
workmen for no other reason than because 
the man got in the foolish habit of letting his 
two little girls come down to the shop at 
night to go home with him. If they had 


walked soberly home by his side, perhaps he 
could have endured it; but the silly fellow 
persisted in carrying them, one perched on 
each shoulder, they laughing and shouting 
enough to deafen one. Ah well! the soft 
voices are still enough now, and I much 
doubt if the grave-looking man, who kneels 
80 often on the green hillside by two little 
mounds, so alike in length and breadth that 
you would take one for the shadow of the 
other, ever regrets his “foolishness,” though 
it lost him his place in the shop, and through 
that the pretty little cottage which he had 
nearly paid for, but which he had now to 
give up. 

But I am diverging. Authors and preach- 
ers, of all people in the world, should keep 
to the text, and yet of all people in the world, 
they do not. Tie temptation to wander is 
altogether a and being generally 
human, they yie 

The officé. connected with the establish- 
ment was in the back part of the building, 
up one flight of narrow wooden stairs, which 
broke off abruptly against the door, giving 
them always a sort of surprised, dissatisfied 
look which appealed to one’s sympathies per- 
petually. Inside the office were two desks, 
very high, with corresponding stools, the tops 
covered with green leather; and at one of 
these desks, and on one of these stools, is the 
man we are in search of—Richard Hunting- 
ton, Esq. He is very busy just now running 
over an order, and we will take the opportu- 
nity of observing him. It will be much 
easier, I assure you, than when his sharp, 
restless, piercing gray eyes are fastened upon 
you. 


First, then, you notice that Mr. Huntington 
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is a large muscular man, with broad square 
shoulders and chest. Next you observe the 
square, firm, beardless chin, the close-shut 
lips, the prominent Roman nose, and broad, 
but not high forehead, surmounted by a lux- 
urious abundance of heavy iron-gray hair, 
but rather short, and pushed up from the 
forehead, evidently with the fingers. You 
have barely time to observe these physical 
points, when he glances up at you, and you 
instantly forget everything about him but his 
eyes—those keen, clear, eager eyes, of a color 
altogether indescribable, and the expression 
which rather attracts, though you cannot tell 
why. If you are on business and make it 
known, the cool face will light up, the close- 
shut lips soften, the curious gray eyes darken 
and scintillate, and you will be conscious of a 
charm and attraction which is as novel as it 
is pleasant. This peculiar personal power 
has sold more carriages for Richard Hunting- 
ton than all other agencies combined. 

But if, on the contrary, you are merely 
looking about, you will involuntarily get the 
impression that he is a cold, disagreeable 
man; and if by any chance you are a solici- 
tor of alms for any of the benevolent, relig- 
ious, or moral enterprises of the day, the 
probability is that you will come away with 
a very firm resolve not to trouble him again. 

Chestnut Villa was beautiful at all times 
with its broad plateaus, sweeping leisurely to 
the river, and the pleasant grass-bordered 
road, and its wide outlook over the pretty 
picturesque country, the abrupt hills break- 
ing into the sunniest of valleys, the narrow 
roads, gleaming like folds of amber satin 
across the dark green of the velvety turf, the 
beautiful, shadowy, winding waters of the 
lovely Mohawk, the long line of rails shooting 
away straight as an arrow, over which, with 
clouds of steam and clouds of smoke, huge 
trains went thundering to and fro, while still 
beyond the long canal stretched lazily away 
into the dim distance, dotted here and there 
with curious, homely little boats, that have, 
after all,a quiet cosy look about them, as they 
go creeping leisurely on their way. 

But it is June now at this time when I 
first introduced it to you, and all places are 
lovely in June. Nature has not one spot, 
lLowever lonely, or desolate, or unattractive, 
but blossoms into some little touch of sweet- 
ness and beauty beneath the magical wand of 


June. 


Chestnut Villa was an old place, and had 


‘received its name from the long rows of 


chestnuts that skirted the grounds on the 
north. Not half a dozen of them remained 
now; but the place still retained the name, 
and when in autumn the giant patriarchs 
towered like pillars of gold against the sky, 
they gloriously maintained their right to 
name the place. 

Climbing the long stone steps at the river- 
side, where, by the way, was a boat-house 
and a charming little sail-boat, you came to 
a broad plateau of the softest, finest green- 
sward, with clumps of evergreens, and beau- 
tiful evergreen arches leading to more steps 
at various points, which led to another plateau 
swarded like the first, but cut up into patches 
of elegant shrubbery with silvery fountains 
dripping their pleasant rain, and marble vases 
gorgeous with rare foliaged plants, with blos- 
soming vines trailing to the velvety turf. Up 
three rude stone steps and you are on the 
foreground of the house. There are beds of 
flowers, not many, but choice and fine, and 
two beautiful arches of clematis and rose, 
with great easy-chairs of bamboo, and just 
here, at just this time, the brightest and most 
beautiful creation of all—regal Grace Hun- 
tington. She is sitting in one of the bamboo 
chairs, her white kid slipper half buried in 
the yielding sward, where a pretty, delicate 
looking boy of some six or seven years lies 
upon his back gazing steadily up into her 
face. 

A broad-rimmed garden hat, the crown 
wreathed with English ivy and sprays of blood- 
red fuchsia, has slipped from her head, and 
hangs over her shoulder by one long scarlet 
ribbon. But she does not heed it, nor yet 
the song of the oriole in the shrubbery below, 
or the mocking-bird in his cage amid the jas- 
mine’s yellow glory, as he catches up and 
repeats the notes one by one. But by-and- 
by the boy’s steady gaze forced her to look at 
him. She smiled faintly, and yet looked an- 
noyed at the disturbance, or else at her 
thoughts, possibly both. 

“You must not lie there, Theo; go into the 
house,” she said, a little impatiently. 

“Will you come, Gracie?” he asked, rising 
to his knees, and folding his hands across her 
lap. 

“ Yes, by-and-by.” 

“But now,” he persisted, laying his cheek 
against her hand. “You are sorry about 
something, I know,” he added, with a sudden 
grave, wise look on his childish face, “ is—is 
it about Arthur, again ?” 

“Theo, go into the house, immediately,” 
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she said, in a firm, authoritative voice, push- 
ing him away from her. 

“ You are not angry with me, Gracie?” he 
asked, looking back at her wistfully, “ because 
I—I didn’t mean to—to—” He broke down 
with a little sob, and a painful flush flooded the 
fair blue-veined forehead. 

“Angry with you, Pet? nonsense!” she 
cried, gayly, running after him and catching 
him in her arms, “Only this, Theo; you 
must never trouble your young head about 
things you cannot understand. You must 
not imagine anything about Arthur, either; 
you will remember that?” she added, half 
commanding half entreating in her tone and 
look. 

“ I will try not to,” he answered soberly. “I 
don’t do so because I like to,ever; but I can- 
not help it if I hear him, you know.” 

The pretty childish face had such a grave, 
troubled look on it as it was lifted to hers, that 
Grace Huntington involuntarily drew it to 
her bosom and kissed it with a sudden passion- 
ate fervor, and then put him gently away from 
her and went back to her seat in a dreamy, 
abstracted way. Theo, walking backward 
toward! the house, his small hands crossed 
behind his back, watched her curiously, 

“T know it’s about Arthur,” he whispered, 
under his breath, “ but I wont think about it, 
‘cause she says I mustn’t, and there’s nobody 
in the world I love half as well as Ido Gracie 
—I know there’s nobody half so pretty!” he 
exclaimed aloud, in a sudden burst of admi- 
ration, 

Grace Huntington at this moment really 
deserved the compliment paid her by her little 
brother Theo, to whose partial eyes she was, 
indeed, always the most beautiful thing in 
all the beautiful world. She had sunk into 
the light bamboo chair, the soft folds of her 
pale pink barege falling like a rosy cloud 
over the snow-white lattice-work, to the rich 
velvety green of the close-cut sward. Just 

now the beautiful dark eyes were cast down, 
and a faint shadow of pain, or shame, or anger, 
one hardly knew which, marred the bright- 
hess of the perfect face. Yet, even if you 
saw her for the first time, you felt instinctive- 
ly that the rather firmly compressed lips 
could soften into rare tenderness, and the 
clouded face brighten into glowing brilliance. 
Possibly, if you looked a little closer, you 
would discover a hint of pride and stubborn- 
hess in the face as well; but any one in Ar- 
cadia could tell you that Grace Huntington 
was proud, without your taking the trouble 
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to study the rather uncertain science of phy- 
siognomy. 

Perhaps, before I go further, I had better 
give a brief description of Mr. Huntington’s 
family. First, then, of course I must mention 
Mrs. Huntington, a handsome, queenly-look- 
ing woman of five and forty, ambitious, fond 
of ease and luxury, and extremely sensitive 
to the opinions of society, and, though few 
suspected it, passionately and romantically 
attached to her husband, and capable of any 
sacrifice for his sake. 

Next in order of age came Arthur Hun- 
tington, the son of Mr. Huntington by a for- 
mer marriage, and the “thorn in the flesh” 
to the Huntington pride, and not without 
good cause, as you will see by-and-by. 

Arthur’s mother had died before he was a 

year old, and two years after his father had 
married Amy Clive, the present Mrs. Hun- 
tington. The acquaintance between them 
had been brief, he meeting her at first on a 
railway train which met with a disaster in 
which he was quite seriously injured. It 
happened at an out-of-the-way place, and he, 
not being considered able to be moved so far 
as the town, was left at a farmhouse near by 
the scene of the disaster. His child was 
with him, and had taken one of those sudden 
childish fancies, which children sometimes 
take, to Miss Clive, and held onto her dress, 
and screamed so violently if she attempted 
to leave them, that the physicians said 
it injured and disturbed their patient greatly, 
and proposed to have Miss Clive stay a few 
days if it was in any way possible. Miss 
Clive did stay, and as a very natural conse- 
quence, and in perfect accordance with all 
the romances I ever read, or all the realities 
of which I was ever cognizant, the two fell 
in love, and as soon as Mr. Huntington was 
able to travel, were married. Miss Clive was 
an orphan and had no friends to consult—a 
very pleasant thing, sometimes—and Mr. 
Huntington was quite used to doing as he 
liked without consulting any one; a practice, 
by the way, which he had never discarded up 
to the opening of this story. 

Four children had been given to Amy 
Huntington, two of whom had been lent for 
a brief season, the others, Grace and Theo, 
the eldest and last born, you have already 
seen. 

Perhaps, in his way, Mr. Huntington was 
as attached to his family as the majority of 
men; I thinkhe was. But business cares had 
crept in and choked out the tenderer plants 
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of affection and love, whose vigor and growth 
so much depend on constant and generous 
culture, and as the years ran on the senti- 
ments and emotions, which are the graceful 
ones that wreathe with sweetness and beauty 
the hard and rugged architecture of practical 
life, came to be despised as weaknesses, and 
altogether unworthy of indulgence by a man 
of business, like himself. 

This particular June morning of which I 
write, quite a notable era occurred in the 
business life of Mr. Huntington; no less, in 
fact, than the taking of a partner into the 
great carriage manufacturing business. It 
had for some time been apparent to him that 
the business needed another partner, as it 
was often necessary for him to be absent, and 
Burdett, his agent, didn’t quite suit him. 
Somebody who had an interest in the business 
would be so much better, he reasoned, and 
beside, he was rather in need of a little clear 
cash capital; business was dull, and he sold 
largely on credit, which, though he considered 
sure, was certainly disagreeably slow. Be- 
side, there was still another reason. His 
health showed signs of failing under this 
constant pressure of care and labor. This 
was perhaps the reason, after all. The thought 
of sickness or death filled him with shrinking 
dread and alarm. Other men were ill, other 
men died—died in the midst of life and ac- 
tive usefulness. But though it shocked and 
startled, it did not surprise him; they were 
mortal, he—well, he didn’t like to think about 
the matter, there was time enough for that 
years hence. Nevertheless he would have a 
partner, and favor himself alittle; it certainly 
wouldn’t hurt him. 

But how should he obtain one—that is, 
one to hisliking? None of the small traders, 
merchants or farmers in or about Arcadia 
would do—that was very evident. He might 
take in the son of one of his rich neighbors; 
there would be the necessary capital, but the 
ability, somehow he hadn’t a very exalted 
opinion of that, and ability he must have. 
There was no better way than to advertise, 
that he knew. He took great pains with 
that advertisement in making it at the same 
time concise and comprehensive, and it was 
indeed a model in its way, the great wonder 
being that a man should be found so soon to 
answer all its requirements; for scarcely a 
week had elapsed since the advertisement 
had been inserted in the Times, ere he re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Edmund Gates of 
New York, modestly stating that he believed 
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he could answer all the requirements of the 
advertisement, and appointing June the 
twenty-second for a personal interview for 
negotiating further business, and forming, if 
both were pleased, a partnership. 

The result of all these preliminaries was 
highly satisfactory to both parties, and this 
morning of which I write witnessed the for- 
mal business arrangements which made Mr. 
Gates junior partner in the great carriage 
manufacturing business of Arcadia. It had 
not occurred to Mr. Huntington that it was 
any way necessary for him to mention this 
business matter to his family, but for reasons 
that will appear, he did so after the matter 
was concluded. It was while they were wait- 
ing for the dinner to be brought in that he 
asked, turning to his wife: 

“There is a chamber over the dining-room 
which you do not use, is there not ?” 

“T use it but little; I sit in it sometimes, 
the view up the river is particularly fine from 
there.” 

“So much the better. Please have it put 
in order this afternoon. Mr Gates, my part- 
ner, will come home with me, to-night.” 

“Your partner?” she asked, wonderingly. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Huntington; is there any- 
thing very remarkable in a man’s entering 
into a business partnership ?” 

“But I did not know—I never heard you 
intended—” 

“TI suppose not,” he interrupted, “why 
should you? It is a purely business arrange- 
ment, and if it hadn’t been advisable that 
Mr. Gates should board here, you might not 
have heard of it at all.” 

“I wish you would make me your confi- 
dant sometimes, Richard,” she said, her voice 
faltering a little; “anything which concerns 
you, interests you.” . 

“Don’t talk sentiment on an empty 
stomach, Amy,” he said, with a slight sneer. 
“ For various reasons I came to the conclu- 
sion to take a partner in business. Mr. Ed- 
mund Gates of New York is that partner. 
He puts two thousand dollars into the busi- 
ness, and a clear head and active hands. He 
is a single man, and he prefers—at least he 
requested—to board at my house, and I for 
some reasons, prefer that he should. I believe 
that is all. He will be here, as I said, this 
evening. Of course you will see that every- 
thing is as it should be. Now let us have 
dinner ;” drawing out his watch and looking 
at it, an agreeable habit which some men 
have when waiting for anything. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Tue Montgomerys were, par excellence, 
the first family in Arcadia. I am not sure 
that they had so much money, but they had 
blood, and blood tells. Money, in these latter 
days, is getting decidedly vulgar and common. 
Anybody fortunate enough to strike an oil 
vein or a shoddy mine, can have it in abun- 
dance. People who have not so much of it 
(but who would like to have) can amuse 
themselves by ridiculing said vulgar abun- 
dance, at the same time congratulating them- 
selves that their great-great-grandfather was 
a “gentleman,” and never disgraced himself 
by any sort of vulgar occupation, as these 
people’s progenitors did. 

The Montgomerys belonged to this greatly- 
to-be-envied class. None of them were par- 
ticularly noted for their brilliancy of intellect 
or superivur culture, but they had an undoubt- 
ed lineage, which, half a dozen generations 
back, took its rise (or fall) from a German 
prince. Perhaps this was glory enough for 
one family—I think it was; at least it wasall 
they were likely ever to achieve. The present 
representatives of the family, the father being 
dead, was, naming them in the order of their 
birth, Miss Alicia, Mr. Frederick, and Miss 
Clara Montgomery. The mother was a weak, 
vain, frivolous woman, devoted to keeping up 
appearances, of no great interest to this story, 
or, indeed, anywhere else. 

I wish I could give you a good idea of Mr. 
Frederick Montgomery, so that you could see 
him as he looked and lived. I wish I could 
impress upon your mind the lofty air of su- 
periority with which he involuntarily im- 
pressed one—who didn’t know him! You 
expected something wonderful of him, but 
never got it. You were quite sure he must 
have a magnificent genius, and yet you looked 
in vain for any manifestations of it. You 
had exalted ideas of his brilliant attainments 
and cultivated mind, but alas! the glowing 
baubles always vanished and left you empty- 
handed. Yet he made a splendid appearance, 
and appearance goes a great way, as possibly 
you have observed. He was gifted with a 
fine face and elegant figure, and that also 
goes a good ways with some people—indeed, 
with most people. Mrs. Montgomery’s pri- 
vate opinion, imparted in a moment of tender 
confidence to her son, was, that “a face and 
figure like his could win any girl’s heart,”— 
and money; though she didn’t say the latter, 
and would not for the world have admitted, 

even to herself, that that was what she meant 
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when she talked about “hearts.” People 
unconsciously talk about “ winning hearts,” 
when they mean an entirely different rate of 
exchange. It is an old-fashioned expression, 
used from mere force of habit, doubtless, and 
might be harmless only that it deceives the 
simple and unsophisticated, of which, 
strangely enough, there are a few specimens 
still extant, notwithstanding the enlighten- 
ment of the age. 

But of course the above has nothing to do 
with the circumstance that I am about to 
disclose, viz.: that Mr. Frederic Montgomery 
was “paying atteution”—I believe that is 
the correct phrase—to Grace Huntington. 
They were not, in the proper sense of the 
term, lovers, though liable to take up that 
role at any moment. The truth was, it was 
not an easy thing to make love to Grace Hun- 
tington, or, indeed, to make the attempt. She 
had a provoking way of turning tender 
speeches into ridicule, which was keenly an- 
noying, and Fred Montgomery had so far 
contented himself with some slight skirmish- 
ing by way of recunnoissance. It is but jus- 
tice to him to say, however, that he did not 
entertain the slightest doubt of his ability to 
carry the citadel when once he set himself 
to the work. He had heard down in the 
village that Mr. Huntington’s partner was to 
board at his house—a very vulgar arrange- 
ment, he thought; it looked like opening a 
lodging house, or keeping a hotel. 

“ Grace—Miss Huntington,” he said, care- 
lessly, as he sat in the long pleasant drawing- 
room at Chestnut Villa, while the soft 
summer gloaming made faintly indistinct the 
river and shore, and even the gay garden, 
heavy with fragrance and soft dew, “have 
you seen this—this person who is going into 
business with your father? Of course, though, 
you are under no obligation to make his 
acquaintance.” 

“Excuse me for differing with you, I 
think that I am. This person, by whom I 
suppose you mean Mr. Gates, is to board with 
us, and I do not well see how I can avoid 
making his acquaintance, even if I were dis- 
posed to do so, which I am not,” she replied, 
with a little defiant smile. 

“Ts it pleasant to you, having the privacy 
of your home turned into a boarding-house ?” 
he asked, a little nettled by her look. 

“Well, rather; I find it insufferably dull 
sometimes,” with a little well-bred yawn 
behind her pretty jewelled hand. 

“ You might manage to get the fellow in 
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love with you, for your amusement, perhaps,” 
he suggested politely, trying to cover his 
irritation. 

“ Heaven forbid!” she responded. “Aman 
in love is too disagreeable a subject to con- 
template. Pray suggest something less tire- 
some. Ah! there is Mr. Gates and father, 
uow,” she cried, starting up and leaning out 
the window as the two gentlemen alighted 
from a buggy and passed round tw the side 
entrance. 

“ Our boarder,” she said, with a faint accent 
on the last word, “did not come up to tea as 
we expected, consequently we have none of 
us seen him. You shall share the pleasure 
with us, now; ‘a pleasure shared is thrice 
enjoyed, you know.” 

“ Perhaps I had better-withdraw,” he began, 
coolly. 

“Ono! not for the world, Fred,” putting 
out her hand and just touching his arm with 
her pretty white fingers, which he made an 
effort to imprison. “I don’t think he will 
mind you, not in the least,” she added inno- 
cently, ringing for lights. 

Fred Montgomery felt, for the first time in 
his life, a little twinge of jealousy, and of a 
man, too, whom he had never seen, and whom 
she had never seen. Do “coming events cast 
their shadows before,” I wonder? and do cer- 
tain persons, who are to have some strong 
influence on our destinies, shock us with 
some strange sense of magnetic force when 
we meet for the first time? Of course all 
this isa mere matter of speculation, but I have 
sometimes believed, that to some natures, 
such a shock, or feeling, or presentiment, 
whatever you may chvose to call it, is inevi- 
table—as inevitable as fate itself. 

There was certainly nothing about the per- 
sonal appearance of Edmund Gates to dis- 
turb a lady; on the contrary, he was attrac- 
tive to an unusual degree to most women 
who made his acquaintance, but when his cool 
firm fingers clasped hers, Grace Huntington 
felt a little shiver run along her nerves which 
made her for an instant faint and dizzy. It 
was something quite unaccountable, for she 
was not ordinarily nervous or given to fanci- 
ful presentiments and intuitions, but chanc- 
ing to glance in the long mirror she saw her 
mother’s face reflected therein for a single 
instant. Her mother’s face!—and yet so wan 
and haggard, that it seemed as if a score of 
years—years of woe, and suffering, and deso- 
lation, had fallen upon it ina moment. She 
felt her own face growing cold and rigid, and 
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had to bite her lips to keep from uttering a 
ery of horror and alarm. She had a dim per- 
ception that Mr. Montgomery was being in- 
troduced to Mr. Gates, also that Theo was 
clasping her hand, which felt numb and cold 
between bis warm soft palms. A sudden 
breath of wind came with a cool puff through 
the half-closed blinds and blew directly in 
her face. She caught her breath with a 
sudden feeling of relief, and instantly the 
blood rushed back to her face, and rioted and 
tingled through every vein and artery in her 
being. She sat down trembling with the 
weight of this sudden tumultuous glow, long- 
ing, yet dreading to look at her mother, who 
was still standing a little behind her father, 
as she could see without looking directly up. 
Presently there was a little stir, and Mrs. 
Huntington came across the room and sat 
down near ber daughter. Grace looked up 
at the first movement. Had she had a vision, 
or was she still dreaming? Certainly the 
proud, serene, smiling face, bore little re- 
semblance to the one she had seen—or fan- 
cied she had seen—in the long mirror opposite. 
She thought, with a little glow of pride—she 
was very proud of her mother—that she had 
never seen her looking quite so grand and 
handsome as she was looking now, with the 
bright color in her usually colorless cheeks, 
and a steady glow in the bright dark eyes. 

“T believe | came near fainting, and my 
disordered brain conjured up that frightful 
vision,” she said to herself, with a feeling of 
intense relief, her pulses gradually returning 
to their natural healthy beat. “I hope noone 
has noticed me; I wonder if I looked any- 
thing as I felt?” shivering a little. 

Mr. Edmund Gates was looking directly at 
her when she looked up, a circumstance which 
might have embarrassed some young ladies, 
but which had quite the contrary effect on 
Grace. She met his gaze firmly and haughti- 
ly. What right had he to be looking at her at 
all? she said half angrily to herself. Then 
she smiled at her own fastidiousness; he had 
as good a right to look at her as she at him; 
it wouldn’t hurt her to be looked at, and as 
they were to be in a certain sense members 
of one family, the sooner they became _accus- 
tomed to each other's personelle, the better. 
But Mr. Gates was talking with her father, 
now, and his face, a little in profile, was tarned 
from her. 

“A very gentlemanly looking man,” she 
said, mentally, “but older than I thought, 
which is so much the better; I don’t think I 
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like very young men,” she added, thoughtfully. 
“JT wonder if I shall like Mr. Gates?” 

Just then the gentleman looked up and 
smiled faintly; he had a very attractive smile 
and possibly knew it, though as a general thing 
gentlemen are superbly indifferent to their 
personal attractions, it being the special duty 
of women only to be beautiful and attrac- 
tive; that is, if they expect to succeed in the 
world, and gain the “great object of their 
creation,” the favor and fancy of mankind. 
(I am quite sure the above view of the subject 
is correct, as it is in strict accordance with a 
wise and brilliant essay I read the other day. 

“ Miss Huntington,” he said, leaning toward 
her a little, the smile deepening and softening 
upon his lips, “I am so ungallant as to be 
wishing the time away, and that it was morn- 
ing. The glimpse I got of the view through 
the twilight has made me impatient for the 
morning sunlight on the river and plain. I 
was never in the Mohawk Valley before, and 
had no idea it was so lovely.” : 

“Iam glad you like it, and will tell you 
for your comfort, that it will not be necessary 
for you to go out through the dew, dampen- 
ing your feet and possibly your enthusiasm, 
for a view of the sunrise or the river, as both 
are especially good from the windows of your 
room,” she replied, lightly. 

“Thank you for the information,” he re- 
sponded, laughing, “it is something of a 
relief. Whom am I to thank for so pleasant 
an assignment?” with a glance from Grace 
to her mother. 

“O, father; and so please don’t assign any 
sentiment to the assignment, Mr. Gates,” she 
replied quickly, something in her mother’s 
face, a slight nervousness or excitement, sud- 
denly impressing itself upon her and distract- 
ing her attention. 

Mr. Gates very early excused himself on 
the plea of weariness, and went to his room. 
After the servant had gone down and he had 
carefully locked the door, he unstrapped and 
opened his trunk, and taking out a small in- 
laid mother-of-pearl and ebony writing-desk, 
drew a key from an inner breast pocket and 
unlocked it. Carefully and leisurely lifting 
the papers, he came presently to a worn and 
rather shabby morocco case, fastened with 
two small brass hooks. These he slipped 
back, and rising from his knees came and held 
the open case before the light, and gazed on 
it—or what it contained—long and critically, 
smiling to himself with a satisfied but not, 
just now, attractive smile. 
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* More like the girl, but not so pretty as 
she,” he said, shutting the case. “I ought to 
make enough to retire on, out of this. It 
seems like a dream, this piece of luck; I 
wonder if a certain person does help his 
friends ?” 

He laughed a little light laugh, put back 
the case in the writing-desk, and locking it, 
deposited it again in the trunk, which he also 
locked. Then he came and sat down by the 
window, and leaning out into the soft summer 
starlight smoked a cigar and laid some plans 
for the future at the same time. 

When Mrs. Amy Huntington stood before 
the pretty oval mirror in her dressing-room 
and removed the milky pearls from her throat 
and arms, they were scarcely less colorless 
than the face which looked back at her from 
the heavy gilt frame. There was a startled 
look, too, in the great dark eyes, which some- 
how seemed to vex her. She shut them 
tightly, and held her hands over them for a 
full minute. Then with a hasty, half-impa- 
tient movement of the white hands she loos- 
ened the heavy coils of bair and let them 
fall about her shoulders and to her waist. 
Mrs. Huntington had magnificent hair, long 
and heavy and dark, and as yet time had 
not touched it ever so lightly. 

“Tt is nonsense!” she said impatiently, in a 
short, fierce whisper, walking down the 
length of the room and coming back and 
looking at herself again. “ They never knew 
—none of them ever knew, how could they 
with the precautions I took? And after all 
these years—twenty-three—no, he will never 
dream of such a thing. Well, well,” she said, 
wearily, slowly unrobing, “I must accustom 
myself to seeing him, and I must learn to be 
wary; something might waken his memories 
or suspicions, long as it has been. I must 
never wear a face like this—I must never for 
one single moment forget that my reputation 
is at stake. My God! there is little enough 
danger of my forgetting it,” she cried, 
bitterly. 

A step on the stairs, her husband’s step, 
ani the dark shadow crept away from her 
face, only looking out stealthily from the deep 
troubled depths of her half-averted eyes. A 
tender smile softened the lips just now so 
cold and rigid, and a soft girlish flush flut- 
tered shyly to her cheek. Whatever of pain 
or bitterness the world held for her, whatever 
the wrongs or ill of the past; the strong, pas- 
sionate, overwhelming love she bore this cool, 
undemonstrative man, had power to swallow 
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up, and almost ubliterate. It was something 
of a mystery, even to Grace, the passionate 
love which spoke in every glance and tone 
when he was addressed. She wondered some- 
times if her father noticed it, if he was con- 
scious of the passionate devotion of which 
he was the object. If he was, he certainly 
gave no sign. Probably he had become ac- 
customed to the thought; that is, if he ever 
suffered himself to think of it at all, which 
it’s not likely he did, sentiment not being in 
his line. 

The morning sunshine crept softly over the 
hills and trembled on the river. Thrushes, 
and orioles, and robins made the earth sweet 
with melody, and the fresh scent of dewy 
ferns came up from the river-side and min- 
gled pleasantly with the odor of rose, and 
jasmine, and heliotrope. Chestnut Villa was 
never lovelier than it was this morning, but 
its mistress was still in her chamber, and its 
master had gone to his business. 

Mrs. Huntington had not slept well; in- 
deed, she had not slept at all till near day- 
break, and it was fully nine o’clock when she 
came down to the breakfast-room, a trifle 
pale and languid, but calm and self-possessed. 
Theo came in and laid his soft cheek against 
her hand, and smiled brightly up into her 
face. She stooped down and kissed the fair, 
delicate face, with fond tenderness. Theo 
had always been delicate and fragile from his 
birth, and twice he had been to the very 
edge of the chill river, lingering for days 
and days on its brink, and coming back at 
last slowly and reluctantly, as one turns 
from radiant dreams to the gray realities of 
common life. And so, partly for this reason, 
and partly because he was so gentle and 
lovable, he was petted and tended and 
watched over with careful love and the ten- 
derest devotion, even his father unbending 
sufficiently to caress him occasionally. 

“Theo, where is Grace, do you know?” 
Mrs. Huntington asked, as she rose from the 
table, after making the merest pretence of a 
meal. 

“Yes, mamma,” he said, dropping his eyes 
and speaking reluctantly. 

“Well?” 

“Must I tell you, mamma? I don’t think 
Gracie wants any one to know.” 

“Why, Theo, what do you mean?” she 
asked, in surprise. 

“JI—I don’t think Arthur is quite well,” 
the child stammered, a sudden blush dyeing 
his face. 
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“But Grace does not care for mamma to 
know, Theo,” she said, gently, a shadow of 
shame and annoyance crossing her face. “Is 
she in the east wing?” 

“Yes, mamma, but you mustn’t tell her I 
told you. She looks so pale and sorry that I 
went away up stairs and cried, just now,” the 
sweet lips quivering again. 

“No, darling,” kissing the grave little face. 
“And now suppose you go out and play with 
Bruce, and forget all about it. I want to see 
some roses in these pretty cheeks. Ah! 
there is Bruce now, waiting for you.” 

The child, with a child’s easy abandon of 
care, ran out with a laugh and shout to greet 
the great shaggy Newfoundland, who awaited 
his coming on the piazza with a grave sort of 
dignity and delight, while Mrs. Huntington 
hastily made her way to the east wing, as a 
pretty little room fitted up as a sort of sew- 
ing and reading-room, was called. It was 
Grace’s special domain, and she easily enough 
guessed why she was there this morning. 

There was a little ante-room with two long 
sunny windows filled with plants, and gar- 
landed with luxurious sprays of glossy dark 
green ivy. Here she stopped a moment, and 
then said softly, with her lips to the door: 

“ Grace—Grace, my dear, may I come in ?” 

Almost instantly the door opened and 
Grace slipped out, closing the door after her, 
hastily. There was a vivid crimson spot on 
the soft oval of her cheeks, but it was not a 
happy, healthy flush. 

“I would rather you wouldn’t go in, 
mother,” she said, without looking up. 

“T heard him when he came in; it was 
daylight, nearly.” 

“ Yes,” a little wearily. 

“ You did not keep awake all that time— 
all night, Grace ?” : 

“ Mother,” she cried, with sudden fire, “ if I 
did it was because I wanted to—because I 
chose to of my own free-will, and I would 
rather do it a thousand times than have him 
know! You don’t think he heard him, 
mother?” a startled look flashing into her 
face. 
“No, I know he did not. But Grace—” 

“Mother,” she interrupted, “you know 
that I will stand between them—you know 
how hard he is with Arthur, you know how 
much worse it makes him, and always has, 
for father to attempt to coerce him in the 
hard, cruel, unsympathizing way he does? 
He is so quick, you know, mother. But he 
is 80 generous and noble, too, if it were not 
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for this,” a little chord of pain in the sweet 
girlish voice. “But I love him as I do my 
own life, mother,” the voice suddenly growing 
exultant, “and I will save him yet; he is 
worth it, mother, he has such splendid 
talents—what a lawyer or minister he would 
make! or a statesman, or, or—” she paused 
suddenly and burst into tears, the proud 
young head drooping like a wind-broken 
lily. 

“My dear Grace,” the mother said, gently, 
“this is wearing you out. You, who were 
always so strong, are getting positively ner- 
vous. You owe a duty to yourself as well as 
tohim. For his father’s sake I would give 
my right hand to save him from the destruc- 
tion upon which he seems determined.” 

“And I would give mine for his own sake!” 
she responded, quickly, raising her head. 
“Mother, you know that father has never 
treated Arthur with tenderness and consider- 
ation. Perhaps it is no excuse for him, but 
you and I both know that it has made him 
reckless, and you know that first time, 
mother.” 

“Yes, I know,” she said, gravely. “But 
see how he returns your forbearance, by 
coming to you im this way.” 

“ He didn’t come to me—I went to—” she 
broke off abruptly, her face flushing scarlet. 

“Grace!” 

“ Mother, if Arthur sins against me seventy 
and seven times I shall forgive him! If in 
any way, or by any means, I can help him to 
become what he is capable of becoming, I 
shall do it,” turning abruptly and going into 
the inner room and bolting it after her. 


CHAPTER IIL 


IN a little two-roomed cottage, looking like 
an overgrown martin-box perched against the 
sombre background of firs and spruces that 
skirted a little abrupt hill, something like a 
mile from Chestnut Villa, lived the widow 
Miriam Lester and her daughter Winifred. 
Perhaps, after the elegance and splendor of 
Chestnut Villa, this little place may seem 
tame and unattractive to you. And yet I 
want you to like it, there is something so 
cosy and joyous about it. There are no 
marble vases of rare plants, or softly dripping 
fountains, but the little porch is a mass of 
pink and white roses, and down the rocky 
mountain side a tiny stream leaps and 
gurgles and flashes in a perfect abandon of 
delight all day long, throwing its white spray 
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against the cottage windows, where, the sun- 
light falling through, makes mimic rain- 
bows in the feathery mist. A _ golden- 
throated canary swings in the window where 
the sunshine is softest and clearest, and the 
softly-rounded hills, and the shimmering, 
shadowy river, and the lovely valleys are as 
free to the inmates of the humble little hill 
cottage as to those of Chestnut Villa. 

But I do not mean to say by this that the 
elegance and luxury of the latter were not 
desirable. I think if Mrs. Lester could have 
had her choice she would have taken Chest- 
nut Villa; but as she could not she very 
wisely made the most of what she had, and 
was perhaps happier, after all, than any of the 
residents at that more favored place. 

One possession of Widow Lester’s vied in 
beauty and grace with anything in Arcadia— 
or, out of it. Of course I mean Winnie; if 
you had once seen her you would know at 
once that I could mean nothing else. 

Not regal, or stately, or brilliant, like Grace 
Huntington, but simply lovely and sweet 
was dear little Winnie Lester. You felt like 
taking her in your arms and shielding her 
from sorrow or hardness, so slight, and fra- 
gile and childish she looked with her milk- 
and-roses cheeks, and tangle of chestnut- 
gold curls falling over her pretty graceful 
shoulders. And yet this slender, childish- 
looking little girl was stronger than nine- 
tenths of her own sex, and each and every 
one of the other. Not physically, of course, 
though she was capable of a large amount of 
steady, persistent endurance; but in those 
real elements of strength, faith, patience, 
virtue, love, sacrifice and unswerving devo- 
tion. She had, besides, the sweetest disposi- 
tion in the world, and that rare and happy 
faculty of seeing the fairest and brightest side 
of everything. Her mother said, laughingly, 
that “ Winnie walked in perpetual sunshine, 
hoping all things, believing all things.” 

And yet in one point she offended. In one 
thing she was a perpetual grief and anxiety 
to her mother. She loved Arthur Hunting- 
ton, and Arthur Huntington was not just the 
sort of man a fond mother would choose to 
intrust the happiness of her only child to. If 
Mrs. Lester had told Winnie this once, she 
had a hundred times, and Winnie had put 
her soft arms about her neck and kissed her 
lips, and forehead, and eyes, smiling hopefully 
all the while, and gone on loving him just 
the same! She never entered into any argu- 
ment with her mother, she never made any 
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declaration of undying love and devotion, she 
never lost her patience or sweetness under 
rebuke or blame, but she quietly went on 
loving and trusting him. 

Mrs. Lester got vexed sometimes. She 
was a proud woman, and she knew the 
Huntingtons were angry with Arthur for 
coming there, and considered it a disgrace, 
his “ entanglement,” as they called it, “ with 
a person in her station.” Her Winnie! Her 
bright, beautiful darling! She would like for 
them to know how infinitely below her child 
she considered their son, and how utterly dis- 
tasteful the “ entanglement” was to her. If 
only Winnie had a little of her pride! 

She could never forget the beginning of 
that “entanglement,” and the humiliating 
sequel, more than Grace Huntington, though 
for a different reason. It was as follows, and 
happened near three years before, when 
Winnie was scarcely seventeen, and young 
Huntington but little over twenty. 

They had just come to Arcadia, and some- 
way, at some of the rural gatherings, Winnie 
had made Arthur Huntington’s acquaintance, 
an acquaintance that speedily grew into inti- 
macy. There was something specially 
winning about young Huntington to every 
one, and to Winnie—well, it would be utterly 
useless for me to attempt to tell what he 
was to her. Only by reading this story can 
you tell that, and then but imperfectly, for 
the most devoted acts but faintly mirror the 
holy depths of a true woman’s heart. 

It was not, I think, so much the bright, 
dark, handsome face, full of fire and tender- 
ness, that attracted Winifred Lester, as the 
generous, daring spirit, the frank geniality, 
the happy ease and gracefulness of all he said 
and did, and the brilliant intellect that 
flashed through the commonness of his sur- 
roundings, and gave glowing hints of future 
possibilities. But, whatever the attraction at 
first, it soon developed into a pure, deep, un- 
questioning love—the sort of love that rises 
above circumstances, suffering no change, 
outliving shame, disaster and death. This I 


mean on her part. Such love is, I think, 
nearly always on a woman’s part, though I 
have known instances where it was the man 
who suffered, and trusted, and loved through 
a bitterness worse than death. 

But it is not the sort of love the world ap- 
preciates. It is oftener ridiculed than sym- 
pathized with, and the passion founded on 
respect declared to be the only reasonable 
and sensible sentiment. Very likely it is—I 
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am quite sure it is; but unfortunately hearts 
are not always sensible or reasonable, and 
alas for them when they are not! 

It was some time before Arthur’s devotion 
to Winnie Lester came to the ears of his 
family. When it did there was a terrible 
scene at Chestnut Villa. Mr. Huntington 
haughtily demanded that Arthur should 
promise, under oath, never to seek, or in any 
way associate with Winifred Lester from that 
day henceforth, save as the most careless ac- 
quaintance. Arthur’s hot blood was in arms, 
and he as haughtily refused. There was a 
terrible scene—a scene that sent Grace fright- 
ened and weeping to her chamber, for Mr. 
Huntington forgot his son’s manhood—ay, 
his own as well—and horsewhipped him as 
he would a dog! That night Arthur Hun- 
tington reeled home at midnight, waking the 
echoes of the beautiful landscape and drowsy 
fountains of fair Chestnut Villa, with a rude 
bacchanalian song. I do not offer one excuse 
for him, he should have been stronger—but 
alas he was not! 

For a week thereafter he was not seen by 
any one in Arcadia, but—and how no one 
ever knew—the story got out that Mr. Hun- 
tington had horsewhipped Arthur for being 
in love with Winnie Lester; and like all that 
sort of gossip, it had a speedy and extended 
circulation, coming in course of time to 


Winnie herself, who said nothing, only grew 


a shade paler, but the friend (?) who told 
her reported that “the girl’s blue eyes were 
as black as ink for a moment, and her pretty 
soft lips were pressed together in just the 
oddest way.” 

Well, all this happened, as I said, three 
years before. Arthur Huntington did not 
give up his intimacy with Winifred, to the 
perpetual anger and annoyance of his family, 
but O, a thousand times sadder, neither did 
he give up the excesses born in that terrible 
night of his half-insane fury and shame. He 
was not, in the general sense of the term, dis- 
sipated, but sometimes he yielded to the 
solicitations of a certain set of young fellows, 
such as nearly every town has, and while they 
went home quietly at least, he with half their 
indulgence was maddened half to frenzy. 

And here came in the disadvantage of 
wealth. If he had been poor, obliged tolabor 
—educated to it, he would, I think, have 
broken away from the terrible network that 
held all his nobler powers. But from child- 
hood he had been accustomed to luxury and 
self-indulgence. He had no practical know- 
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ledge of work; he had expected to go into 
business with his father when he was of age; 
that had always been the calculation; but 
since he had gone counter to his father’s 
wishes in regard to Winnie Lester he had 
been given to understand that there was an 
end to that possibility. If he could do any- 
thing, if he was fitted for any place in life, he 
would take Winnie and leave Arcadia forever, 
he said to himself. But he should only be a 
hindrance and a stumbling-block to her, he 
said, bitterly, and then in his disheartened 
moods the tempter found him an easy prey. 
And so the days and months went on, and he 
sinned and repented, and sinned again, and 
the bright face grew to look just a little hag- 
gard, and the clear eyes lost something of 
their sunshine and purity. 

No wonder Miriam Lester begged and en- 
treated her child to give him up—no won- 
der, because her own life had been shadowed 
by the same fearful cloud. She had not—she 
never could forget her mother’s white face 
and sad eyes, nor forget what caused them. 
And though the grave had long since laid its 
softening hand upon all the pain or wrong of 
the past, still she could not forget, and the 
thought of her child—her gentle, joyous Win- 
nie doomed to a like fate, drove her almost to 
destruction sometimes. 

Perhaps I may as well say here as any- 


where that Mrs. Lester, like a great many 


parents, had a special destiny in view for her 
child. Twelve years before, just after the 
death of her husband, and in atime of sudden 
financial disaster and disappointment, she 
had taken a young lad named Russell, Mark 
Russell, from a charitable institution in an 
eastern city. The boy had been left there by 
his parents, or friends, who were too poor, or 
incompetent in some way to provide for him, 
when he was little more than three years old. 
He had remained there ever since, and was 
somewhere near fourteen. She was in need 
of some one, and she was too poor to hire, and 
this boy was glad to come for his board, he 
was 80 anxious to get away from the place, 
the thought of “charity” being extremely 
distasteful to his independent spirit. As 
there is always some brightness in the darkest 
dispensation, so it proved that young Russell’s 
introduction into the crushed and broken 
family was a bright era in its history. No son 
oould have been tenderer than he had been 
through all these years, and the little cottage 
where they lived he had bought for them by 
working at manual labor after his hours of 
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study: for, from long before he had left the 
charitable institution, he had resolved to 
some day be a minister. And now, at 
twenty-six, his hopes had reached their ful- 
filment; through what sacrifice, and toil, and 
persistent, unflagging effort, only those know 
who have been through a similar experience, 
disputing every inch of the way with poverty, 
and discouragement, and trial. Mark Rus- 
sell was not only a pure, strong, noble man, 
but he had rare talents for his calling, and 
already the promise of popularity bordered on 
fruition. 

And this was the dream of Miriam Lester’s 
life—to see Winnie his wife. She would 
never know a fear for her, sheltered in so 
strong and pure a heart. Of course they 
loved each other very dearly, they always 
had, and why need there be any other love? 
Why need this young Huntington come in to 
break up all her plans? Surely if they did 
not like the idea, more surely she did not. 

But I must return to Chestnut Villa and 
give the finale to the morning’s events men- 
tioned in the last chapter. 

When Mrs. Huntington went out after 
Grace left her so abruptly she met her hus- 
band in the hall. Something in his face made 
her heart stand suddenly still. A swift, terri- 
ble fear shot like an arrow through her brain. 
O, if he knew! 

“Amy,” he said, sternly searcely looking at 


her, “where is he—where is Arthur? Tell 
me quick, woman; you and Grace have 
shielded him long enough—the miserable 
profligate !” 

Notwithstanding her husband’s passion, 
and her sorrow for Arthur, Amy Huntington 
drew a quick, involuntary breath of relief. 

“I—I believe he is asleep,” she replied, 
hesitatingly. 

“I have just come from his chamber— 
where is Grace? Where are they hiding?” 
he demanded. 

There was the quick opening and shutting 
of doors, and Arthur Huntington stood be- 
fore them. His dress was disordered, but 
there was a defiant flash in his eyes that re- 
lieved them of any suspicion of heaviness. 

“Do you wish to see me, sir?” he asked, 
coldly, but with an undertone of fire in his 
voice. . 

“God knows I wish I may never see you 
again!” was the passionate answer. “Not 
content with disgracing yourself, you must 
drag your sister down with you. A pretty 
story was that I heard a group of idlers dis- 
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cussing at the street corner this morning. 
Grace Huntington going cut to low drinking- 
houses at night to look for her brother!” 

“Father,” cried Grace, who had come 
silently upon the scene, “I went of my own 
choice, he did not ‘drag me down,’ there. 
Besides, it was not a low drinking-house, it 
was the village hotel. A respectable place, 
where you are not ashameed to go—where 
other gentlemen go.” 

“Grace!” Mrs. Huntington interrupted, 
sternly, more sternly than she often spoke to 
her beautiful, petted daughter. 

Mr. Huntington cast a cold, contemptuous 
look upon his daughter and turned again to 
Arthur. Evidently the phials of his wrath 
were to be poured out on him. 

“Arthur Huntington,” he began, in a low, 
steely voice, “I have borne this sort of thing 
just as long as I shall bearit. I give you 
your choice, either to go out to California in a 
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ship that leaves New York day after to- 
morrow morning, or take care of yourself, 
how and where you can, so that it be so far 
from here that I never see or hear of you 
again so long as we both live! I will not 
have the Huntington name disgraced here 
longer. If you choose to go out in this vessel 
I will make the arrangements by mail, imme- 
diately. I have a friend, West Ingraham, 
a lawyer, who has an interest in the ship, 
and you can go if you choose. I will provide 
you with necessary funds from time to time, 
and will manage to keep myself informed of 
your behaviour. You can have half an hour 
to decide in; not quite long enough to con- 
sult your friend. But mind you,” he added, 
“if you ever expect any favor or help from 
me you must renounce her. Now, sir, infhalf 
an hour, and,” looking back from the door, 
“you are not to return for two years.” 
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Out on the bright blue waters! 
speeds 

The stately vessel on her plumes of steam— 

The broad white path of foam behind her 
leaps 

With whirling brightness ’gainst the lambent 
sun, 

Which glances from a sky as soft and clear 

As ever smiled upon an answering earth. 

Breathed from the summer bosom of the sky, 

The zephyr tempers from the cooling waves 

A keen, delicious character, which thrills 

The spirit with a sense of purer powers. 


Proudly 


Two cities face upon us from each shore— 

New York and Brooklyn—with their crowded 
stretch 

Of pompous buildings, and the airy pride 

Of glorious domes and sunlit-glancing spires ; 

But soon the speeding vessel leaves behind 

Those close-packed palaces of wealth and 
taste, 

And opens up a landscape with not less 

A pleasing character to bless the sight, 

Though of a spirit more subdued, than is 

The busy city with its tumbling cares. 


How fair, how grand the scene! Along each 
shore 


Th’ unequal landscape flows upon the sight 
With varying features: now a pleasant farm 
With its delightful inequality 

Of hills, and vales, and sloping swells between, 
Swelling with full June greenness in the sun, 
Charged with the embryo treasures of the toil 
Of careful farmers; orchards, corn and grain, 
And the smooth swell of fast maturing grass, 
And pleasant houses nestled mid the wealth 
Of cultivated beauty and of taste. 


Past this, anon, th’ extending vision shares 
A lonelier picture: darkening forests rise 
O’er the unequal landscape, with all forms 
Of species and of growth; this, soon to pass 
Behind, and bring the smiling farms again, 
They, in their turn, to fade behind and bring 


The woods again; thus the pleased vision 


shares 
An ever-varying picture to delight. 


At times, the narrowing waters draw the 
shore 


So near that the defining eye can trace 

The various forms of vegetative growth 

That fleck luxuriantly the hills and plains; 
Th’ expansive swell of bright, maturing grass, 
And rich, methodic cornfields, fair and green, 
And stately orchards ranged in shapely ranks. 
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And now the broad’ning channel pushes back Others are slowly reached and passed, and 
The slow-receding shore, until the eye some 

Loses at length the power to define Dash swiftly by upon the opposing course. 
The various landscape; and the hazing blue 
Of distance gathers o’er the far-off hills. 


Thus, all along, the contemplative eye 

A fall sustaining zest of pleasure shares; 

O, what a swelling of sublimity And the full heart spontaneously inscribes 
Lifts the full soul, high thrilling every sense, 4 silent meed of thankfulness, that God 

As the pleased eye takes in the noble scene— Has clothed with such transcendent character 
A “world of waters” swelling all around! Of glorious beauty, all the earth and skies, 
Vessels, of various model and of size, And formed the soul with sensibilities 

Fleck all the bright expanse: some quietly = {To reap such wealth of pleasure from their 


At anchor, others bounding o’er the waves 
With various speed, some rivalling our own, 


scenes, 


I was a foremast hand on board the 
barque Sea Breeze, on a whaling voyage in 
the Indian Ocean. No part of the world has 
for the mariner more romantic associations. 
Here the old-time buccaneers reigned lords of 
the sea, and here the earlier merchant ships 
of the Dutch and Portuguese felt their way 
up the east coast of Africa to the rich shores 
“of Ormus and of Ind.” 

If not very fortunate in our business, we 
had at least a pleasant cruise. Our com- 
mander was not one who for a whim of his 
own would tow a man astern in a hencoop 
or head him up in an oil cask, and, fora 
whaling captain, this is saying a great deal. 

We had a fine clipper barque, built after 
shipowners had opened their eyes to the fact 
that some ten or twelve months lost or saved 
in the passages of a whaleman makes a large 
difference in the profits of the voyage. 
Nothing could catch the Sea Breeze; of this 
we had many demonstrations; and had we 
been on the lookout for slavers, of which 
there were numbers on the coasts of Mozam- 
bique and Zanquebar, we could have over- 
hauled more of them than were caught by 
the entire fleet of British cruisers. 

One morning, in Mozambique Channel, we 
espied a barque very much like our own, save 
that she was not a whaler. As the light be- 
gan to show him our vessel, the fellow stood 
away from us with all the sail he could 
crowd; for not being able to make out our 
character through the gray dawn, he sus- 

pected the Sea Breeze of being one of John 
Bull’s thousand bulwarks. We guessed what 
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he must be, and stood towards him for the 
mere excitement of seeing him run; and 
even after he could make out our boats on 
the cranes, he probably felt ill at ease, fur the 
slavers were always suspicious of trickery. 

We plagued the fellow no little by following 
him, especially as he found in the Sea Breeze 
a rival to his fast sailing slaver; but at last 
we attended again to our own business, and 
he passed off below the horizon, as a wolf 
might disappear on a prairie. Then our ship- 
keeper, old Robinson, repeated his oft told 
tales of slavers; how he had seen many of 
them; how he had sailed in one himself; 
how he had been held a prisoner by the 
British on the coast of Africa, because of his 
transactions in “ wool and ivory;” and how 
once in the Spanish brig Felipe Segunda, 
with five hundred slavers on board, himself 
and his companions were called to the rescue 
of another band of slavers, whose living 
freight had risen and taken their vessel, the 
Senora Buena. 

With desperate resolution, the shipkeeper 
said, the men of the Felipe Segunda went 
alongside their consort whose decks were 
covered with raging waves of black men. A 
terrible conflict ensued. Three times the 
Spaniards bounded and twice they were 
boarded in return; but in the midst of the 
conflict, the Senora Buena blew up, involving 
the loss of both vessels and more than a 
thousand lives—for the Felipe was so greatly 
damaged by the shock that she sank with the 
remains of her consort; and only her captain, 
Don Manuel Gogenche and fourteen whites 
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were saved, with not a single African from 
either vessel. Such was one of the tragedies 
of the slavetrade. 

The shipkeeper told too how this same 
Manuel de Goyenche, had once thrown over- 
board a miserable black woman because she 
was taken with the small pox which he feared 
would infect the other slaves; and how on a 
passage from Congo to Brazil, they once ran 
short of water. It was during one of those 
long calms so common near the equator, and 
the story was too horrible to repeat. At last 
the crew, hoping to reach land, took all the 
water that remained and going on board 
their boats left the poor chained negroes to die. 

Now the old shipkeeper did not think 
much of these things; he regarded his par- 
ticipation in slave-catching only as a slight 
error of his earlier days, and considered For- 
tune a very unkind mistress to reward him 
so meanly for such abundant peril. What- 
ever he might tell us, however, of his indis- 
cretions, we had no power to hang him, and 
could not even dislike him, for he was full of 
song and story, and there was nothing but 
his own word against him which among his 
acquaintances would have passed for no 
evidence at all. 

I think he had just finished the last recital 
I have mentioned, when the lookout at the 
main reported a sail. This was at sunset, 
and next morning the stranger having been 
unable to come up with us, was about two 
miles off our quarter, crowding everything he 

could carry. We then made him out to be a 
frigate. 

“JT shouldn't wonder if he takes us for a 
slaver,” said Captain Rose, who had a fun- 
loving vein in him. “Give her the royals and 
weather studdingsails and set the mainsail, 
Mr. Romer; we'll see whether he can speak 
us without more grease on his keel!” 

Well, the fellow chased us for four days, 
during which time we described some re- 
markable curves and zigzag lines in Mozam- 
bique Channel. The wind was light and 
variable and the two vessels scarcely ever had 
an equal breeze, the frigate being sometimes 
a dozen miles astern, then close aboard of us, 
comparatively. At last on the fourth day, as 
we lay in a streak of water that looked like 
oil, and with not a breath of air aloft, she 
came down on us bringing along a breeze. 

Such a lecture as we received for joking 
when John Bull was in earnest! He would 
hardly believe that the Sea Breeze was not a 
slaver; but some sever. hundred barrels of 
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genuine sperm oil gave weight to our protes- 

tations of innocence. He was in search of a 
Spanish barque, the Ysla de Cuba, and ours, 
to all outward appearance, answered her 
cescription exactly. 

“Saw her five days ago,” remarked @aptain 
Rose. “I’m afraid you are too late. [ 
almost imagined the Sea Breeze had met her 
‘double. Must have been the chap you are 
after, but I suppose she is off before this 
time, with a load of negroes. The Arabs buy 
all the slaves that are caught this side of the 
Cape of Good Hope, I believe.” 

“Yes,” replied the English officer, “she 
will go up to Muscat or some other Arabian 
port if she can; but the frigate will ’ead ’er 
off yet. We get the smartest of them 
hultimately.” 

He then swore at Captain Rose again for 
leading him such a chase, and abused the 
Yankees generally, as being all slavers and 
thieves, 

“I’m afraid you couldn’t have caught her,” 
replied our captain, “if you had seen her. 
Heaven knows I wish you might sink every 
slaver on the coast. If I had known you 
wanted her I’d have caught her for you!” 

Another torrent of abuse drew only further 
good-natured remarks in reply, aud finally 
the Englishman went on board his ship. 

“We have both a good breeze now,” said 
Captain Rose, to the departing officer, “ and I 
would race with you for a thousand pounds. 
If I fall in with the Ysla de Cuba I will sail 
around her a few times and tell you what 

she is like!” 

A moment more and both vessels were 
under headway, the Sea Breeze dropping the 
frigate astern as if the latter had been only a 
huge floating buoy. Then old Robinson the 
shipkeeper told yarns of his life in men-of- 
war as he had before edified us with his ex- 
perience of slave-catching. It is pleasant to 
have such an old fellow on shipboard; the 
grim tar knew the ocean as one might know 
a pond; and his untruths were so mixed with 
his truths as to be indistinguishable. 

Two days after parting with the man-of- 
war, and while about four miles distant from 
the coast of Mozambique, we raised a large 
sperm whale which made towards the land. 
Our barque was becalmed, but far out at sea 
there was apparently a fresh breeze, and a 
ship was just perceptible in that direction. 
In shore and behind a small wooded island, 
rose the masts of a square-rigged vessel. It 
was no unusual thing for a whale to seek 
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such a neighborhood, as both here on the 
coasts of Zanguebar, Arabia and India, we 
had sometimes found them within a half 
mile of the shore. Two months earlier, we 
had pursued and lost a huge fellow away up 
by the Strait of Babelmandel. 

Our boats were instantly in chase, and 
several times we came almost upon the 
whaler, but he was somewhat wild, and as 
often avoided us. At length he headed for 
the island at the further extremity of which 
we had seen the unknown vessel, and as he 
entered the channel between that and the 
main land, he received the two harpoons of 
our boat. The island was a half mile in 
length, and he darted swiftly along its inner 
margin towards the opposite end, making the 
water boil in cataracts around our bows, 
while the other boats, two in number, follow- 
ed in our wake. 

Nearing the end of the island, we caught 
sight of the vessel the masts of which we had 
seen. She was lying at anchor between two 
islands, and waiting, no doubt, for a breeze. 
A moment’s observation showed us that she 
was no other than our sailing companion of a 
week previous, the Ysla de Cuba. She lay a 
little outward from our course, and it was 
doubtful whether the whale would pass out 
at the place of her anchorage or continue on 
beyond the second island. What a fine place 
of retreat was this for aslaver, among islands, 
and woods, and channels. 

At the end of the first island, however, the 
whale suddenly sheered and shot out past 
the barque. We were so near as to distinctly 
hear the surprised exclamations in Spanish 
as the tawny faces of the Cuba’s crew looked 
down upon us from the bulwarks. We had 
scarcely passed her, when the whale abated 
his speed and almost instantly stopped. We 
pulled alongside of him and the mate had 
poised his lance for a decisive stroke, when 
crash went the entire broadside of the boat, 
and, lifted in midair, she fell bottom up. The 
whale now turned upon us, crushing with 
his jaws the already shattered boat, the men, 
meanwhile, swimming and diving for life. 

The Ysla de Cuba was a hundred yards 
from the scene, but the leviathan in his rage 
now described several broad circles, passing 
at length so close to the Spanish barque that 
she arrested his attention, and at once his 
fury was turned upon this new object. * © 

A resounding blow smote our ears as we 
lay upon fragments of the wrecked boat, and 
80 forcible was the concussion that we looked 


to see the barque sink immediately. But, 
like her assailant, the Cuba was hard-headed, 
and she only shook and staggered, and drop- 
ped a splinter from her cutwater. The next 
blow was given abeam, and a third, delivered 
obliquely against the stern, unshipped and 
broke the rudder. A fourth started the 
stern-post; and at the fifth, it became evident 
that the work of vengeance was consummated, 
for the entire stern appeared to have given 
way. The vessel sank perhaps four feet, with 
the water above her lower deck, when she 
fortunately grounded on a sandbar. She re- 
mained nearly upright, the water being suf- 
ficiently deep to support her in this position. 
Through the wide rents in her stern, we 
could almost see the woolly heads that we 
knew crowded her between-decks. 

The whale, hardly less damaged than the 
vessel, appeared now to have spent his fury 
and made slowly off, stopping occasionally as 
if undecided as to whether he ought not after 
all to resume the attack. The execrations of 
the Spaniards against us as we lay helpless in 
the water, were loud and terrible, and they 
even fired several musket shots at our two 
remaining boats, which now coming up res- 
cued us from our unhappy position. Pres- 
ently, however, they began to implore our 
assistance. This was an after thought, and 
their real intention was too apparent for 
their purpose. They called us “buenos 
Americanos” in the most persuasive tones, 
but Captain Rose shook his head. 

“They are in no danger,” he remarked. 
“We can do nothing but go back to the ship. 
It wont do to take those fellows off; they are 
well armed with pistols and muskets, and 
once in possession of our boats, they would 
take the Sea Breeze and have her full of 
slaves in two hours. I don’t think the 
negroes are drowned; they will be able to 
keep their heads out. The barque has a 
‘list’ to starboard—not much though—and 
those on that side may get pretty well soaked ; 
but at any rate they are all between decks, 
and she can’t settle any more.” 

“That’s true, sir,” said the mate, “and 
they wont be left to die, either; there’s too 
much money in them for that. The slave- 
deaiers up the river here will come down and 
arrange matters with the Spaniards, and 
when the next slaver comes in the poor 
darkies will be shipped again. I wish the 
whale had done them some good in the 
meanwhile, but I can’t see that he has helped 
them an atom.” 
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“No,” said the captain, “they are as badly 
off as ever; and John Bull too must be out of 
the way just in the nick of time. What a 
change for him now. Catches them all ‘ hul- 
timately,’ eh? I guess he does!” 

It was growing foggy at sea, and we could 
barely make out the outlines of our ship, 
which having taken a breeze had now ap- 
proached us. The whale lay temptingly 
motionless at a little distance, and Captain 
Rose, a man of much tenacity of purpose, re- 
solved once more to attack him. At all 
events, he said, we would fasten to him, and 
it would be time enough to give him up 
when he should prove again troublesome. 
He might be pretty thoroughly exhausted by 
this time, and besides, as the barque had a 
breeze she would now be able to pick us up 
in case of extremity. Once or twice the 
monster put himself in motion, our pursuit 
taking us out of our course to the ship. At 
last, however, both boats fastened to him at 
once. 

From his combat with the walls of oak, his 
condition had become deplorable and his cap- 
ture easy. After running not more than 
fifty yards he resigned himself to the lance 
with the meekness of a much more amiable 
whale than he could ever have pretended to 
be. At this moment of victory, Captain Rose, 
looking towards the Spanish barque, started 
with surprise and alarm. 

“Down with your oars!” he cried. “ Pull 
for the ship! Those cutthroats have got out 
their boats and are going to take her! If we 
get to her first we can beat them off! Over 
with the tub and line! Throw yours over 
too, Mr. Romer! Give way! give way!” 

The boats almost flew from wave to wave, 
but the pirates had the advantage of being a 
little nearer to the ship than we were, as our 

revious operations had drawn us somewhat 
down the coast. Their oars were pulled by 
no puny arms, and at another time I might 
have admired the muscle which sent their 
three boats dashing towards our barque. 
But the skill of the whalemen triumphed. 
As we sprang up the side of the Sea Breeze, 
the dash of the Spaniards’ oars sounded fear- 
fully near; but in a moment, armed with 
lances and harpoons we stood at bay—twenty- 
three against thirty-six. 

‘The pirates, those of them not at the oars, 
fired upon us as they came up, but their 
headmost boat, as its crew were in the act of 
starting to their feet, struck the barque with 
such force that they were all thrown upon 
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one of the gunnels, the confused and strug- 
gling mass thus causing the boat to capsize 
and going headlong overboard. The remain- 
ing boats came one to the fore, the other to 
the main chains; but as they reached us, old 
Robinson the shipkeeper, a very Goliath in 
strength, laid hold of an old six pounder, the 
only gun we had and so choked in the br’ »ch 
that it could not be fired, 1 ‘ed it right out of 
its carriage and all alone would have raised 
it over the bulwarks. Two square-built tars, 
catching his idea, sprang to his aid, and the 
next moment, the heavy gun, breech fore- 
most, fell thundering down upon one of the 
boats. It crashed through her timbers, and 
she was instantly swamped. 

Of the third boat’s crew, one man, and one 
only, reached the deck, and he but to be 
struck down in death. His companions, 
terrified by the catastrophe to their ship- 
mates in the other boats, immediately pushed 
off. They were not, however, to escape. 
The crews of the two disabled boats endeay- 
ored to get on board the other, but their num- 
ber, no less than their hurry and scramble, 
proved fatal. The boat upset, and the entire 
ship’s company of the Ysla de Cuba, not 
killed or drowned, now struggled at the mercy 
of the waves. 

So fierce had been the encounter that no 
one observed the approach of a vessel which, 
emerging from the thin fog a mile distant, 
was now close aboard of us. It was our 
former acquaintance, the British frigate, and 
doubtless the ship we had seen in the offing. 
A word from our captain explained all, and 
the frigate’s boats soon picked up all the 
pirates who remained alive, nineteen in 
number. 

The Sea Breeze and the Bellona frigate 
were soon brought to anchor, when it was 
found that the Ysla de Cuba had on boatd 
five hundred and twenty-two slaves, of whom 
no less than ninety-eight were dead. The 
living were all taken off, the barque disman- 
tled, and her naked hull and spars left soli- 
tary by the shore. 

A seaman of the Bellona knew the dead 
man whom we had on our deck. It was 
Manuel Goyenche, the famous slaver captain. 
Why had not old Robinson recognized him? 
Simply because he had never seen him. The 
jolly tar had only repeated what he had heard 
from others, and in representing himself as a 
participant in the various scenes that he re- 
counted, he had merely “supposed a thing!” 
At least, he said so. 
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O wild March winds, 
O cold March winds! 
» winds that Mow so dreat! 
How can it be, suice last ye blew, 
That I have lived a year! 


O April winds, 
O balmy winds! 
That faintly touch my brow; 
O winds that wander from the south, 
Where is your sweetness now? 
I shiver neath your soft caress, 
Like ghostly hands ye seem— 
Ye waft across the flooded fields 


THE SPRINGTIME WINDS. 


BY MISS MARY F. WILSON. 


The phantom of a dream! 
Ye bring the memory of a time 
Too beautiful to last; 
O idle winds, alluring winds, 
Ye mind me of the past! 


O scented breeze 
So warm and sweet! 
O fragrant breath of May! 
You taunt me with my vanished hopes, 
My dreams that would not stay; 
Ye blind my eyes with bitter tears, 
O cruel winds of May. 


THE SILVER SAND. 


BY FRANK H. ANGIER. 


On a bright morning in July, a group of 
merry maids were gathered upon Glenham 
beach, watching the movements of an old 
fisherman who was busy patching a broken 
boat. The boat itself lay drawn up upon the 
sand, high above the reach of tide water, and 
its round sides and inverted keel glisteried in 
the sunlight like the back of some monster 
whom the sea had roguishly tossed from its 
proper element and stranded upon the beach. 
In a huge hole in its mossy sheathing, the 
old fisherman was fitting a piece of new 
plank, while the group of bright-eyed wit- 
nesses looked on with eager interest. 

“TI declare, Uncle Bill,” said Edith Brown, 
“you're a splendid carpenter. Were you ever 
a ship-builder ?” 

“No,” said Uncle Bill, stopping his work 
for a moment and straightening up to stretch 
his back before resuming; “no, I never 
learned the trade, but in my business, ye 
know, we hey to turn our hand to most 
everything.” 

“T suppose your business is good this sum- 


mer, aint it?” asked Hester Hurlburt, punch- . 


ing her parasol idly into the sand and looking 
off over the sea as she spoke. 

“So,so. Not particularly lively. I goes off 
fishin’ some with the folks at the hotel, and 
the hotel, ye know, isn’t more'n half full this 
year.” 

“No, it’s awfully stupid there. Nobody to 
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flirt with, Uncle Bill, only think. We girls 
are all going back to the city next month, if 
a mustache don’t come along pretty soon.” 
It was Delilah Stone who said this, a 
plump, chatoyant little sprite, with mischief 
beaming in every feature of her pretty face. 
“Is that what you gals come down to 
Glenham for every summer?” asked Uncle 
Bill, looking up at Delilah, good-humoredly. 
“Yes, of course. Do you suppose we would 
come so regularly just to look at this dreary 
old beach? I wouldn’t give a peanut for Glen- 
ham if it wasn’t for the hops and drives, and 
the moonlight strolls and the flirtations, you 
know. And this summer there hasn’t been 
any fun at all.” 
And Delilah pouted her red lips and looked 
injured and pretty. 
“O Delilah Stone!” exclaimed Edith. “I 
think you are perfectly dreadful. I wouldn’t 
say that for the world, even if I thought 
about it.” 
“Well, it’s only Uncle Bill,” said Delilah, 
“and he wont tell of us. Will you, uncle?” 
“Not I,” said the old man. “Now, if you 
want to flirt and haze round so almighty bad, 
why don’t you get hold of Allan Sterne, up at 
the big house yonder?” 
“Allan Sterne, up at Shadyside ?” 
“ Exactly.” 
“ Why, he’s in Brazil.” 
“ He’s got home,” said Uncle Bill, dropping 
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his hammer and proceeding to fll his mouth 
with a handful of copper nails. 

“Home? When? Are you sure?” 

Uncle Bill’s organs of speech being some- 
what impeded by the boat-nails, he could 
only answer with a grunt. 

“Now, Uncle Bill,” said Delilah, impera- 
tively, “take those nails out of your mouth 
this minute. I want to talk to you.” 

The imperturbable old fisherman signified 
with a sign that he would be ready to resume 
the conversation as soon as the nails were all 
hammered into the boat. The girls waited 
impatiently. 

“Allan Sterne is a regular flirt,” said 
Delilah. “Atleast, he used to be. And O 
girls, he’s got the most splendid brown mus- 
tache you ever saw, and such eyes! He can 
make love off hand better than any fellow I 
ever knew.” 

“T’ve seen him,” said Hester. “Two sum- 
mers ago. Don’t you remember? Before he 
went to South America.” 

' “Ts he handsome?” asked Annie Bruce, a 
very little lady in brown ringlets, who had 
been watching the old fisherman in silence. 

“ Yes,” said Edith, throwing her arm about 
the questioner and drawing her close to her. 
“Yes, but he wont look at you, little witch, 
while Delilah Stone is around, although you 
are the prettiest girl in Glenham. Besides, 
Rafe Harding would keep him at bay, 
wouldn't he, dear?” 

“A fig for Rafe Harding,” said Annie, 
contemptuously. 

Uncle Bil, having unexpectedly disposed 
of his nails, blurted out suddenly at the point 
where his remarks had been interrupted. 

“Allan Sterne has been home these three 
days. I know it ‘cause he an’ I went fishin’ 
together yesterday. He’s browned up, gals, 
just like a red Injun. You never none on ye 
seen the like.” 

“Yes, and he’s grown long-legged as a 
camel,” said a masculine voice, behind them. 
“Not much of the lady-killer about the chap 
now, I should say.” 

“O Rafe Harding,” said the girls, turning 
around to the new-comer, who took a seat by 
the side of Annie Bruce. “You're jealous of 


_Allan.. That’s what ails you.” 


“Yes, the green-eyed monster nearly ate 


~you up before Allan went to Brazil, you old 


anisanthrope,” said Delilah. 

“Go on, girls,” said Rafe, laughing. “Go 
on with your abuse.” 

“You shan’t all poke fun at Rafe together,” 


sala Annie. “That isn’t fair. I'll be your 
champion, Rafe. You and I have always 
been good friends, haven’t we ?” 

“I guess so,” replied the young man, taking 
one of the little hands in his own and keep- 
ing it there. “You nearly lost your protege 
though ten minutes since. I came very near 
falling into the Silver Sand. The cliff yonder 
is getting very dangerous.” 

The girls screamed in horror, with the ex- 
ception of Hester, who asked: 

“What is the Silver Sand ?” 

“Do you see that long point of rocks yon- 
der, running out into the sea?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And half a mile beyond it, a second point, 
very much like the first ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Between those two points, no human 
creature dares to tread. A quicksand lies 
there, which has swallowed up many a poor 
dumb brute that has unsuspectingly at- 
tempted to cross its treacherous surface. To 
set foot beyond those rocks is certain death.” 

Hester shuddered. 

“But why do they give it such a name?” 
she asked. 

“ Because its grains are snowy white, and 
in the morning or evening glow the sand 
shines like molten silver.” 

“Is there no protection for ignorant 
people.” 

“ Yes, a wire fence extends down the two 
points of rock, and there used to be a similar 
guard on the cliff above, but the cliff has 
crumbled away a little every year and most 
of the fence has gone with it. There is no 
protection from above for those who should 
fall over the edge, as I came very near doing 
just now.” 

Poor Annie trembled, and Rafe tightened 
his grasp upon her hand. ; 

“T heard of the horrible place when I first 
came to Glenham, four years ago,” said 
Delilah. “It frightens me half to death to 
think of it, even now.” 

“And to think that you have had so narrow 
an escape, Rafe!" said Aunie. 

“Pooh!” said Delilah, “he wouldn’t be 
much loss. If it had been Allan Sterne now, 
with that splendid mustache—” 

“You never would lose him there,” re- 
turned Rafe. “His feet would touch bottom 
long before his head went under. I don’t 
know what the Brazilians did to him, but he 
has been pulled out to an unconscionable 
length since he went away.” 
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Uncle Bill brought his hammer down just 
then with such vehemence that he pounded 
Lis fingers. 

“You needn’t to sneer at him, Rafe Hard- 
ing,” he said. “Allan Sterne could chaw you 
up at a mouthful.” 

“Yes, and here he comes to do it,” said 
Delilah, excitedly. “ Now, girls, eyes straight 
and elbows in. Is my hair coming down ?” 

A tall and not ungraceful figure appeared 
in the distance, strolling slowly along the 
beach towards the group around the boat. 
As it advanced at a leisurely pace, its outlines 
resolved themselves into what, as Delilah had 
at first perceived, could be no other than the 
person of Allan Sterne. In his hand he 
carried a light rattan, with which at intervals 
he drew fanciful patterns in the sand as he 
walked along, seemingly wholly unconscious 
of the bewildering array of beauty marshalled 
before him. Deliberately and with the air of 
a man who had seen whole armies of lovely 
women before then, and was consequently 


not at all afraid of a light battalion of them, . 


he wandered innocently into the charmed 
circle. 

“Well, Uncle Bill,” he said, as he came 
within speaking distance, “ your work seems 
well superintended this morning. What! 
Miss Delilah Stone!” 

“ It is nobody else,” said Delilah. “I’m one 
of the faithfuls; been waiting two whole 
years for you to come back, Allan Sterne. 
Haven't had a beau in all that time.” 

“What a sacrifice!” he replied. “You 
shall be rewarded. Why, here we all are to- 
gether again. This is glorious, isn’t it?” 

He knew all except three or four, and 
among them was Annie Bruce. She was 
such a quiet little thing and had so shrunk 
away by herself into the background, that 
she was the last to be introduced. As Allan 
bowed to her, his eyes met hers and became 
fixed upon them for a moment with an ex- 
pression of unusual interest. 

In truth it was a very pretty face to look 
at—a peachy pink and white complexion 
with a mouth likea ripe cherry; large brown 
eyes, somewhat too dark to be called hazel, 
and deep and frank in their expression; a 
round little chin, almost babyish, but with a 
hint of character which would become more 
marked as the years passed on; the whole 
framed with a mass of clustering ringlets, 
which at the moment the sea breeze was 
tossing about in most bewitching abandon. 


Allan thought it a very charming face indeed, 
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and his bow was somewhat more gracious 
than usual, in consequence. 

“ For goodness sake, Allan,” cried the irre- 
pressible Delilah, “ what have you got around 
your waist ?” 

Allan looked duwn at his costume and 
laughed. 

“That,” he said, “is a Brazilian lasso. I 
thought I had left it at home.” 

“A Brazilian what?” 

“A lasso,” he repeated, unwinding a long 
coil of hide from about his body. “It isa 
favorite weapon in South America. No 
ranchero would be without one. This was 
given me by a dark-skinned friend of mine 
who tends great droves of cattle on the plains. 
He said it had been charmed by the medicine 
man of his tribe, and I verily believe it has, 
for [ never kuew it to miss its mark.” 

“T have read of them,” said Edith, “ but I 
never saw one before. Has this ever been 
used ?” 

“Yes,” said Allan, “I practise with it, oc- 
casionally. I quite strangled an old turkey 
cock at the house chis morning in the very 
act of gobbling. Poor fellow! We shall have 
him for dinner, although a little out of 
season.” 

“ Fine business,” said Delilah. “Is that all 
you've learned in Brazil—how to strangle 
turkeys in midsummer ?” 

“I should like to see it used,” said Rafe. 
“T’m a little incredulous about the charm.” 

“O yes,” cried the group, in chorus, “do 
lasso something for us.” 

“{[ am an indifferent hand at it,” said 
Allan. “If I should fail, you would laugh at 
me.” 

“ Yes,” said Delilah. 

“There's a bottle on the beach yonder,” 
said Rafe. “ Try your hand on that.” 

“Tf I can,” replied Allan. 

He coiled the light line loosely together 
and stepping on one side, gave his arm a 
swift rotary motion in the air. In a moment 
the coil shot forward and upward, unrolling 
as it went, until the noose fell squarely upon 
the bottle. Then with a quick jerk he 
tightened the line and brought the glass 
spinning home to him over the sand. 

* Bravo!” cried Delilah. “ Wonderful!” 

“It is nothing,” said Allan, coiling the rope 
around his waist again. “A native Brazilian 
would have struck the mark at twice the 
distance.” 

“You should hev been a sailor, my boy,” 
said Uncle Bill, who had been gazing at 
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Allan’s bronzed hands and face in admira- 
tion. “I never seed a landsman as could 
heave a line like that.” 

The repairs were by this time finished, and 
Uncle Bill, gathering up his remaining nails, 
stuffed them into one of his great pockets 
and tilted the boat back again upon her keel. 
This was a signal for the dispersion of his 
audience. 

“You'll come and see us, wont you?” 
asked Delilah, rising and smoothing out her 
dress. 

“Every day,” replied Allan, placing his 
hand upon his heart dramatically. 

He bowed a general adieu in his graceful 
way and the party separated, Allan retracing 
his steps homeward, while the ladies, accom- 
panied by Rafe, returned to the hotel. When 
a sufficient distance had been placed between 
them, the young man stopped and turned to 
look back. 

“She has a pretty figure,” he said to him- 
self. “Graceful as Hebe.” 


He stood for a moment gazing after them, 
and Delilah, glancing behind her, waved her 
handkerchief. 

But it was not Delilah of whom he was 
thinking. His Brazilian experience had not 


cured him of his old fondness for female 


society, and it appeared to him next morning 


that the most agreeable way of spending the 
long forenoon would be to stroll over to the 
hotel after breakfast, by way of getting up an 
appetite for dinner. That little face with the 


pink cheeks lingered in his memory, and 
could he get a glimpse of it again he should 


not consider his trouble taken for nothing. 
Besides, he had some curiosity in regard to 
Rafe Harding. It might be worth while to 
keep an eye on him. 

He found Rafe smoking on the hotel piazza, 
with his chair tilted comfortably backwards 


and his heels on the railing. 

“ Morning,” said Rafe. 

* Morning,” returned Allan, stopping at the 
piazza steps. “Too early for the ladies yet, 
I suppose.” 

“Miss Bruce is about here somewhere,” 
replied Rafe, not very graciously. 

“Yes,” exclaimed Annie, throwing open 
the door-blind and appearing, radiant as the 
morning itself, upon the threshold. “I’m 
right here. Good-morning, Mr. Sterne. 
What, Rafe! Haven't you thrown away that 
cigar yet? I wont come near you until you 


do,” 


Rafe looked ruefully at his freshly lit Par- 


taga, and then, after a moment’s hesitation, 
tossed it over the railing into the grass. 

“Are you bound for a walk?” he asked, 
reaching carelessly behind him to catch both 
her hands and drawing her palms down upon 
his shoulders. 

Allan laughed inwardly. 

“You clever rascal,” he thought. “That 
looks very familiar, but it’s all for my benefit. 
I don’t believe a bit of it.” 

“Yes,” she said, “but nowhere in par- 
ticular.” 

“They are going to haul a seine on the 
beach this morning,” said Allan, quietly. 
“Would you like to go down and see the 
operation, Miss Bruce ?” 

“Yes indeed,” replied Annie, withdrawing 
her hands from Rafe’s grasp, and skipping 
down the steps. 

She did not ask Rafe’s permission to go. 
She did not even ask him to accompany 
them. Allan was satisfied. 

Delilah Stone, looking through the blind of 
an upper window, with her hair in papers, 
bit her red lip in vexation until it nearly 
bled. 

“The early bird catches the worm,” she 
said, to Hester and Edith, who were peeping 
over her shoulder, “There goes that little 


Bruce witch with Allan Sterne. We must 
really get up earlier mornings.” 

When Allan returned with his companion 
to the hotel about dinner time, he could not 
but confess that the morning had been passed 


in an unusually pleasant manner. Seine-fish- 


ing had suddenly become in his eyes an occu- 


pation of the most absorbing interest. In 
fact, under similar circumstances he would 
not object to sit on the sand and watch the 
fishers every day in the week. And Annie 
Bruce, flushed with her walk and with her 


cheeks turned red as roses, looked as though 


her opinion was much the same, although 
she kept it to herself. How it had been 
brought about she hardly knew, but it seemed 
as though she had known Allan for years in- 
stead of barely twenty-four hours. And it 
added a deeper tinge to the roses, when she 
remembered, aflerwards, that he had begged 
her to drive with him the next day and that 
she had not had the courage—or the will—to 
refuse. 

This first walk and drive were only the be- 
ginning of a long series of similar operations, 
cunningly planned by the seductive Allan, 
and generally carried to a successful consum- 
mation. There were tete-a-tetes by moonlight 
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on the piazza, rambles through the woods on 
warm afternoons and strolls upon the beach 
on breezy mornings. Rafe was outgeneralled 
a dozen times a day, although Allan’s con- 
quest was not a very difficult one to make. 
It would be singular if his stalwart muscular 
figure and easy nonchalant air did not pro- 
duce at least a slight impression upon Anuie’s 
very impressionable little heart, when the 
sensibilities of experienced coquettes had 
succumbed to the charm of this young fel- 
low’s manner. Perhaps she had not fallen in 
love with him just yet. The problem of her 
feeling towards him was very evenly balanced. 
Should he propose a week too soon, even 
supposing that he thought of doing so at all, 
he would doubtless meet with a direct re- 
jection. But Allan Sterne understood some- 
thing of women and was in no sort of hurry. 
As long as this game of bluff with Rafe Hard- 
ing could be successfully kept up, he could 
afford to wait. 


Even in the heat of the chase he did not 


noticeably neglect the others. His native 
politeness taught him well how to properly 
distribute his attentions, and although Annie 
came in for the lion’s share, her friends had 


no reason to complain. It was only Delilah 
who was shrewd enough to read him. 


“Tf this business slackens at the end of a 
week,” she said, to Edith, “‘ we will know that 
he’s only flirting. If he keeps it up for a 
fortnight, I shall certainly believe he’s in 
love.” 


But the business did not slacken at the end 


of a week, nor at the end of four. Allan's 
assiduity never tired for a moment, and it 
was evident that this time, at least, he meant 
to accomplish something. : 


And so, day by day, the summer passed, 
and the pastares began to grow a little rusty 
and the trees along the roadsides to lose their 
fresh greenness under a brown coating of ac- 
cumulated dust. The guests at the hotel 
looked regretfully forward to approaching 
September, and the highly respectable bank- 
ers and merchants who formed the majority 
of the visitors turned their thoughts to the 
idle cash-books and ledgers awaiting their re- 
turn to the city, and to the opening of trade 
which ®ould bring a winter’s work close upon 
the heels of their summer’s holiday. But not 
yet had the exodus commenced. The de- 
lights of Glenham beach in September were 
too potent to be foregone except in case of 
dire necessity. Delilah and her friends had 
wormed a consent from their respective 
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guardians to remain until October, and Rafe 
Harding certainly did not intend to go and 
leave Annie Bruce behind. 

One day Delilah caught Allan alone in one 
corner of the piazza—his usual lounging-place 
while waiting for “something to turn up,”—a 
.favorite figure of his, supposed to relate to 

the appearance of a little pink sprite done up 
in white muslin. 

“Now,” said Delilah, “I want to have some 
serious conversation with you, Allan Sterne.” 

“Really,” said Allan, looking at her 
quizzically. 

“You and I,” she continued, “can talk to 
each other on equal ground. You are an old 
flirt and. not very susceptible. At least you 
don’t intend to marry me.” 

Allan leaned one elbow on the piazza rail- 
ing lazily and tapped his boot idly with his 
rattan. 

“Never had such an idea in my life,” he 
said, dryly. 


“T admire candor, above all things,” re- 
turned Delilah. “ By virtue of that confes- 
sion I'm going to talk to you like a maiden 
aunt. You are in love with Annie Bruce, 
and you know it.” 


“Do 1?” 


“Yes, Now do your best to win her. 
Don’t let Rafe Harding frighten you away. 
He’s ahumbug. He has no more claim upon 
her than I have.” 


“T suppose not.” 
“And I’m going to tell you a secret, Allan 
Sterne,” Delilah continued, dropping her 


voice. 
A look of horror came into Allan’s face. 
“Don’t, for Heaven’s sake,” he said. 
“T shall, for itconcerns you. Annie Bruce 
loves you with all her soul.” 


“No. When did you find that out?” 


“T’ve been finding it out for the past week. 
She is yours whenever you have a mind to 
claim her.” 

A mischievous look came into Allan’s eyes, 
but not a muscle of his face moved. 

“ Your secret is like most women’s secrets,” 


he said, quietly. “I knew all this a fortnight 
” 


“Dear me!” exclaimed Delilah, in con- 
sternation. , “I wouldn’t have taken all this 
trouble if I had known that. I thought you 
men had no penetration. How have you 


discovered the poor child’s secret ?” 

“Well,” replied Allan, slowly, “I asked her 
about it and she told me herself.” 

“QO, you provoking man!” cried Delilah, 
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seizing him by both ears and shaking him. 
“TI wonder the earth don’t open and swallow 
you. But you had better look after your 
sweetheart right away. She bas gone across 
the fields for a walk, and Rafe Harding is 
after her, as sure as you are born.” 

“That’s the best thing you’ve said,” said. 
Allan, straightening himself up. “T’'ll take 
your advice. Thank you. Good-morning.” 

“T never did see such a man as that,” said 
Delilah to herself, as she watched him disap- 
pear among the trees—* never.” 

Allan, on leaving the hotel, walked leisurely 
across the pasture towards the top of the cliff, 
absently snapping off the heads of yarrow 
along the path with his stick and keeping a 
sharp lookout on either hand for Rafe Hard- 
ing and Annie. He reached the top of the 
rocks above the beach and stopped to scan 
the landscape, but saw no trace of either of 
them. A little disappointed, he sauntered to 
the edge of the woods and leaned upon the 
feuace a moment to listen. No sound dis- 
turbed the stillness save the dropping of an 
idle leaf or the chirp of a ehipmunk far in the 
leafy depths. 

“Bother!” he muttered. “What a fool I 
am. Iought at least to trust her with him 
for an hour. The rascal can’t hurt my cause 
much now.” 

He turned his steps homeward, and going 
to the back porch, took down his lasso from 
its accustomed nail. 

“Tll strangle another turkey,” he said, 
going out into the yard. 

If he had waited on the cliff a few moments 
longer he would have found the object of his 
search without much trouble, for scarcely 
had he passed from sight when Rafe and 
Annie appeared at the barway leading into 
the cliff pasture. It was evident from the 
light glittering in Rafe’s eyes that the con- 
versation immediately preceding their arrival 
had not been particularly pleasant. 

“It is Allan Sterne who stands in my way,” 
he said, bitterly, as he let down the bar for 
Annie to step over. “If it were not for him, 
you would marry me quick enough.” 

“No,” said Annie, “I should not.” 

“You would.” 

“I wouldn’t. I dislike you. There!” 

She sauntered on slowly ahead of him, 
pouting her pretty lip, while Rafe replaced 
the bars. 

“You did not dislike me before Allan came 
home,” he said, as he regained her side. 

“I did. I always disliked you.” 


“Why?” 
“ Because you are unfeeling and selfish.” 
Rafe turned his head away with an ex- 
pression of pain. In an instant Annie’s 
tender little heart overflowed with pity and 
self-reproach. 

“Indeed, indeed, Rafe, I did not mean to 
wound you. I ought not to have said that. 
You are very kind to feel as you do towards 
me, but I can’t love you, and what you ask 
can never be.” 

He turned upon her and seized her wrist 
almost fiercely. 

“T will force you to it,” he said, “ whether 
you love me or not. I could bear your refu- 
sal of myself, but you shall never be that 
man’s wife. I hate him.” 

He tossed her hand from him and turned 
away, while Annie stood for a moment where 
she hud halted, her whole frame trembling 
and her cheek turned white as ashes. Then 
she walked on, in the direction of the 
hotel. 

The grass was high and the path not very 
distinct. Perhaps this was one reason why 
she strayed from it and.advanced too near 
the edge of the cliff. In the preoccupation of 
her thoughts, she grew heedless of her foot- 
steps. When the ground began to sink be- 
neath her, she sprung suddenly back, but it 
was too late. With a frightened shriek she 
grasped at a slight bush which hung by its 
feeble roots upon the edge of the bank. 
Thus, by her hands alone, she clung midway 
between the two guarded points of rock, 
while beneath her glistened the terrible 
Silver Sand, with only that slight branch to 
save her from a horrible death. In an agony 
of terror, she cried for help. A man came 
running along the edge of the bank, and in a 
moment Rafe Harding had dropped at full 
length upon the grass and reached down to 
seize her hand. But he held her below the 
fingers, and not so that she could cling to 
him. 

“Annie Bruce,” he cried, “my prophecy 
has come true. -I hold your life or death in 
my right hand. Will you marry me now?” 

She looked up at him in the anguish of 
hopeless despair, but answered not a word. 

“Once more,” he said. “Beware the third 
time.” 

The lips closed firmly together and the ex- 
quisite features were drawn together with an 
expression of intense pain, but no sound 
escaped her. Rafe Harding saw then by the 
bright light in the deep brown eyes that she 
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would meet death unflinchingly rather than 
answer him. 

“For the last time,” he cried. “It is for 
life or death, Annie Bruce. If you are lost 
to me, you shall be lost to him, too. Will 
you be my wife ?” 

There was still no answer, and the bright 
eyes closed in submission to a horrible fate. 
Rafe Harding looked down into the beautiful 
face, upturned towards him blanched and 
colorless, and then turned his head on one 
side, that he might shut out the sight. But 
the devil had not deserted him, and with a 
sudden effort he unclasped his hand. Then, 
with a wild cry, he rushed away across the 
field, like one who had suddenly gone mad. 

Putas he ran, a sharp ring fell upon his 
ear, cutting the aly ‘ike a knife. A slender 
coil of rope hovered for a moment over the 
very centre of the Silver Sand, unwinding its 
convolutions rapidly like a serpent. Scarcely 
had Annie’s helpless form touched the yield- 
ing surface, when a noose fell lightly upon 
her shoulders. 

“Slip the thong under your arms,” cried a 
familiar voice. “There is no danger. The 
line is stout enough to hold twice your 
weight.” 

Mechanically she obeyed, and Allan Sterne, 
bending over the wire fence on the south 
point, tightened the line and pulled. Annie’s 
dress had kept her from sinking rapidly, and 
so quickly had help arrived, that a slight 
struggle sufficed to free her feet. Admirably 
did she retain her presence of mind up to 
this moment, but as Allan stooped to raise 
her over the fence he saw that she had 
fainted. 

Unloosing the lasso from about her waist, 
he imprinted a kiss upon the baby lips, and 
lifting her tightly in his arms, dashed away 
towards the hotel. 

Delilah met him on the steps. 

“ For goodness sake,” she said, “what has 
happened ?” 

“T’ve lassoed her out of the Silver Sand,” 
he replied. “That’s better than choking 
turkeys. I don’t think she’s hurt, if you 
girls can get her out of this faint.” 

He carried her into the parlor and laid her 
tenderly upon the sofa, while the generous- 
hearted Delilah did her best to restore her to 
consciousness. In the midst of their excited 
efforts, Rafe Harding made his appearance at 
the door. 
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“Has there been an accident?” he cried, 
eagerly. “I saw you running across the 
fields with a woman in your arms. What is 
the matter?” 

Allan took him by the arm, and leading 
him out into the hall, closed the door behind 
them. 

“ Have you got a carpet bag?” he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“Go up stairs and pack it. There’s a train 
for the city at half past four. I'll give you 
fifteen minutes to leave Glenham, and I'll 
send your trunk by express.” 

One look at Allan’s face was sufficient to 
convince Rafe that the former had witnessed 
the whole of the affair on the cliff. Never- 
theless he attempted a swagger. 

~ Do you mean to insult me?” he asked. 

“I'm the best friend you ever had,” said 
Allan, taking out his watch. “I’m going to 
save you a winter's residence here at the ex- 
pense of the State. Fifteen minutes, mind. 
I'l) wait here until you come down.” 

tafe turned without a word and went up 
stairs. In less than half the allotted time he 
appeared, satchel in hand. 

“T thank you,” he said, to Allan, hoarsely. 
“T don’t deserve this; least of all at your 
hands.” 

“Why, Rafe,” cried Delilah, catching sight 
of him as he crossed the piazza, “you aren’t 
going to leave us, are you?” 

“T—I’ve a sudden engagement in the city,” 
said Rafe. “I don't think I shall come back 
again.” 

“Rafe Harding has had something to do 
with this business at the Silver Sand,” said 
Delilah, to Allan, as the former individual 
went down the steps. “I suppose there's no 
use in asking you what it is.” 

“Not the slightest,” said Allan. 

’ By the united efforts of half the female in- 
mates of the house poor Annie regained her 
senses at last, and Delilah nearly smuthered 
her with kisses. 

“You darling little witch!” she said. 
“You stole both our beaux from us, but I 
could forgive you everything if I knew there 
would be a wedding here, for a sequel to this 
adventure.” 

Allan leaned upon the back of a chair and 
looked at her. 

“To tell the truth,” he said, quietly, “I 
think there will be.” 

And there was. 
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FLIRTING WITH COUSIN JOHN. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE, 


My father loved the sea—it was his home. 
And when he married, he purchased and 
furnished to my mother’s taste, the old 
house by the rocks that his vessel often passed, 
and there I was born. 

The building was of brick, its walls cold 
and bare, for the winds that swept from the 
sea in winter, destroyed both shrubs and 
flowers. A few dwarfed cedars dotted the 
lawn, their branches bending back from the 
sea. 

My mother died while on a voyage taken 
with the hope of restoring her waning health, 
and she sleeps beneath the waters of the 
southern sea. And when my childish heart 
refused to be comforted, because I sorely 
missed the gentle song that always before 
had lulled me to slumber in the pale evening 
light, my father whispered that my mother 
would still sing to me through the waves. I 
listened to their low, murmuring melody, my 
grief was soothed, and I slept. . 

My father took me home, and there I re- 
mained in charge of my mother’s maid Janet, 
until I reached my thirteenth year, when I 
was sent to an excellent school. 

At eighteen I graduated, and returned 
home, spending my time by the sea, or in 
the pleasant rooms that, through my father’s 
indulgence, I was allowed to call my own. 
They had been my mother’s, and though 
beautiful when she occupied them, yet each 
time my father returned he brought some- 
thing new to beautify them. Books, paintings, 
statuary, dainty shells, rare flowers, birds, 
with shining plumes, and others with sweeter 
songs, a brilliant-toned piano, and a low- 
voiced harp, while the carpet, skillfully woven 
to represent the waves of the sea, sank be- 
neath the lightest footfall, until I almost 
dreamed that I was treading on real waves, 
in some mermaid’s ocean-bower. 

An aunt of my father found me thus, and 
insisted upon my spending the winter with 
her in her city home, and as father gave his 
consent, I bade adieu to my home, and ac- 
companied her on her return. 

She was a childless widow, reported to be 
wealthy, and possessed a handsome house in 
a fashionable street. Her income, however, 
was not large, and it was by careful economy, 


and judicious expenditure, that she main- 
tained her place among the leaders of fashion. 

She gave a party soon after my arrival. 
My dress was a white feathery lace, that 
looked like gauze with snow-flakes scattered 
over it. The sleeves were caught up with 
coral sprays, and I wore coral in my hair, I 
thoroughly enjoyed the evening. Everything 
was new to me, yet, strange to say, I felt per- 
fectly at home, and being the latest novelty, 
I was petted and flattered to my heart’s 
content. 

Aunt Helen was more than pleased, and 
pronounced my advent a success, 

“Tam proud of you, Christie,” she said; 
“you seemed to attraet universal admiration, 
and I never saw Frank Wilton so perfectly 
devoted to any one before, and that is saying 
a great deal, for he is a notorious flirt. So 
guard your heart, my dear, until you are sure 
of his.” 

“Never fear for me, auntie. I do not in- 
tend to fall in love with Mr. Wilton.” 

“Don’t misunderstand me, my dear.- He 
is of a good family, wealthy, and very witty; 
in fact, an excellent match for any one.” 

I did not agree with Aunt Helen, but con- 
cluded to pursue the subject no further. He 
did possess a ready wit, which at first pleased 
me, but before the evening was over, I per- 
ceived that he had neither depth of mind nor 
force of character. He proved to be a most 
agreeable escort, however, whether at a ball, 
theatre, or in spending a social evening at 
home; being the life of the party, and untir- 
ing in devotion to me. ; 

One evening, toward the close of the sea- 
son, I was unusually tired, and begged Aunt 
Helen to excuse me from going out with her. 
After auntie had gone, I went into the library, 
and curled myself up in an armchair before 
the grate. Naturally, my thoughts turned to 
the party, and I wondered who was there, 
and if Frank would miss me. 

The mantel clock struck eleven, I began to 
feel sleepy, and was about to retire, when 
some one entered the room, and Frank Wilton 
stood beside me. 

“T was disappointed because you were not 
at the ball,” said he, “ and I came to ask per- 
mission to spend the evening with you here.” 
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He took a seat, and sat abstractedly gazing 
into the fire. Then after a few attempts at 
conversation, he abruptly asked me to become 
his wife. 

My conscience smote me. I did not love 
him, and could only refuse his offer in as 
delicate a manner as possible. “Do not 
blaine me,” I said, at the close. 

“Why, Christie! are you sitting up for me ?” 

It was my Aunt Helen’s voice. Quite 
bewildered, I started up. “ Where is Frank ?” 
I asked. 

“Te was at the ball, when I left; you have 
been asleep and dreaming, child!” 

So I had! but I was wide awake now. 
Aunt Helen sat down. “Christie,” she said, 
gravely, “I never asked your confidence 
before; but I would really like to know if 
you love Frank Wilton ?” 

“No, I do not. Why do you ask me?” 

“There was a dashing belle from the West, 
at the ball, a Miss Kane, and Frank was all 
devotion, I assure you. It caused universal 
remark, and many wondered how he would 
act if you were there.” 

“The wretch !” 

“Why, my dear, you just said you did not 
care for him.” 

“Neither do I, but one doesn’t like to be 
snuffed out so coolly, after all, auntie.” 

“Very true. But what can we do?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know.” 

“Something must be done, that is certain. 
If you only had some ‘gay gallant’ to play 
off against Miss Kane, it would be just the 
thing. Cousin John might do, but he is 
rather old for you, and besides, he is so grave 
and dignified, I doubt if he ever flirted in his 
life.” 

“ Who is Cousin John?” 

“Didn’t I tell you? Ireceived aletter from 
him this afternoon, saying that he was com- 
ing down to the city on business, and would 
be here to-morrow.” 

“Aunt Helen, do te!l me who he is? Is he 
a cousin of mine, too?” 

“O no, he was my husband’s favorite cous- 
in. When his father was living, we used 
often to visit at his house. He was a farmer, 
in comfortable circumstances, and had a most 
amiable wife, and several children.” 

“Cousin John ?” 

“My dear, I was speaking of his father. 
John is a partner in a dry-goods firm in 
Nelson, a country town near the old home- 
stead. His brothers and sisters are all 
married.” 
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“Ts he rich, auntie?” 
“T think not.” 
“What is his last name—Smith ?” 

“It is St. George. I think, under the cir- 
cumstances, we had better persuade him to 
remain, and escort us to the ball at Mrs. 
Graham’s on Friday evening. He is an ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Graham’s, I know. If he 
consents, all will be well, for he'll be polite to 
you, at least. But it is late,and we must 
retire, my dear.” 

How ridiculous! thought I. He is an old 
bachelor, poor, his name is John, he is grave 
and dignified—and I am to flirt with him! 
And I marched off to bed. 

The next day was stormy, and I busied 
myself with practising on the piano and ar- 
ranging music for binding. I had been down 
in the dining-room searching the closets for 
goodies, and 1 ran through the hall singing: 
“T’m jilted, forsaken, outwitted; 

Yet think not I'll whimper or brawl— 
The lass is alone to be pitied 

Who ne’er has been courted at all.” 


Just then Aunt Helen opened the parlor 
door, and I called out: 

“ Aunt Telen! it’s nearly time for Uncle 
John’s arrival, isn’t it? I’m going up stairs 
to dress, for, as I am going to flirt with him, I 
shall want to appear my best. And I sincerely 
hope that he wont be troubled with the rhen- 
matism, it would be so dreadfully inconve- 
nient, if I should happen to want to dance 
with him.” 

I cast a sidelong glance at Aunt Helen, as 
I was rattling on and ascending the stairs at 
the same time. Her horrified look stopped 
me. I comprehended the situation—Cousin 
John was in the parlor! 

I went to my room, hardly knowing wheth- 
er to laugh or cry. “Poor old gentleman!” 
thought I, “how vexed he will be with me 
for my rudeness! I must apologize. “Do 
please hurry, Janet, and brush my hair,” 
said I, determined to get through the un- 
pleasant affair as soon as possible. 

I donned my plain black silk with a trail- 
ing skirt, and fastening a lace collar with a 
diamond brooch, I descended to the parlor. 

I opened the door and looked around for 
Aunt Helen; she was not there, but a gentle- 
man from the opposite apartment advanced 
to meet me. He was very tall, and would 
have been slender, but for an extraordinary 
breadth of shoulder, which, with a broad 
forehead, gave him a commanding air. 
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“This is Cousin Helen’s niece, Miss Nain, 
I suppose,” said he, extending his hand. 

Of course I was completely taken by sur- 
prise, but I managed to give him my hand 
and murmur, “Mr. St. George.” Then, my 
curiosity getting the better of my embarrase- 
ment, I looked into his face and saw that 
though his mouth was firm, his eyes were 
fairly dancing with laughter. 

It might not have been ladylike, but I 
burst into a loud laugh, in which he joined. 

“Pardon me,” I said, “ but I thought you 
were an old gentleman; I cannot tell how I 
imbibed the idea, unless it was because you 
are auntie’s cousin.” 

“Why, Christie!” said Aunt Helen, who 
entered the room at that moment, “1 am not 
surprised that you should think Cousin John 
rather ancient, when you never saw him 
before; but that you should consider me old 
completely astonishes me.” 

“O auntie, I did not mean that, but—” 

Here I broke down, like a bashful school- 
boy, who, overawed by the gaze of his teach- 
er, cannot recall a word of the lesson he has 
conned so carefully. Mr. St. George’s eyes 
were looking me through and through, and I 
grew more confused every moment. 

“Never mind, Christie dear,” said Aunt 
He'en, “let us go down and discuss the ques- 
tion over our dinner.” 

During the evening, Mr. St. George asked 
me to play for him. I had spent much time 
in practice, and was considered a good per- 
former, but to-night I stumbled over the most 
beautiful passages in a manner that was 
fearful to hear. 

“Sing something, Christie,” said Aunt 
Helen, “perhaps Mr. St. George will assist 
you. I know you used tosing, Cousin John.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “years ago, when we 
were all home together, but I doubt if Miss 
Nain has ever heard the songs we used to 
sing.” 

He mentioned the names of several; 
with some of them I was familiar, and we 
sang them together, to Aunt Helen’s delight. 
After this Mr. St. George read aloud at her 
request, as we were all seated around the 
centre-table. How cosy and homelike it 
seemed, and for the first time I wondered 
how I could have remained so long contented 
alone, almost, in the old house by the sea. 

At the close of the evening, Mr. St. George 
engaged to accompany us to the opera on the 
following night. Business would occupy his 
time throughout the day, he said, but he 
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would return as early as possible. On the 
next evening, if it pleased us, he would escort 
us to the party, at Mrs. Graham’s; he had 
come down to the city almost on purpose to 
attend it, as Mr. Graham and himself were 
warm friends. 

I went up to my room, and took a survey 
of myself in the mirror. “You are looking 
well, to-night, Miss Nain,” said I, “if you did 
play so dreadfully, and lose the use of your 
tongue every time you were expected to say 
something brilliant.” 

“Christie!” said Aunt Helen, putting her 
head inside the door. 

“Come in, auntie!” 

“TI was thinking,” said she, as she closed 
the door, “that we couldn't have planned 
anything better, if we had tried for a lifetime. 
If Cousin John is half as attentive at Mrs, 
Graham’s as he was to-night, I shall have no 
reason tocomplain. He is very much pleased 
with you, I know.” 

“TI don’t see why he should be pleased with 
me, for I’m sure I was never so stupid before 
in all my life.” 

“TI don’t think so, dear, but good-night.” 

Next morning when I awoke, the sun was 
shining brightly. I looked at my watch, it 
was half past eight. Breakfast time, and 
Aunt Helen so punctual. I rang for Janet 
to help me, and asked why I had not been 
called; she said that auntie came into the 
room, but I was sleeping so soundly she did 
not waken me, as she thought I appeared 
feverish. 

I dressed hastily, and went down. Aunt 
Helen was just showing Mr. St. George out 
the front door. He waited, hat in hand, as I 
slowly descended. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Nain!” he said. 

“T was afraid you were sick, Christie,” said 
Aunt Helen, “your cheeks were ‘almost 
scarlet.” 

“Probably because I slept so soundly, 
auntie.” 

“No, I noticed they were unusually flushed 
all last evening.” 

I glanced toward Mr. St. George; his eyes 
were dancing again. What did Aunt Helen 
mean? If I had been her aunt instead of 
her niece, I should certainly have boxed her 
ears. 
With a graceful bow, Mr. St. George left us. 
I went into the parlor and peeped through 
the curtains as he walked down the street. 
How tall he was, and yet so graceful! 

It was late in the afternoon when he re- 
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turned. I waited a few moments before I 
went down. I opened the door softly; Aunt 

lelen and he were sitting in the back parlor, 
and as I entered, a remark of hers caused me 
to pause. She was giving Cousin John a de- 
tailed account of my flirtation with Frank 
Wilton and its result. Fortunately, neither 
of them noticed my entrance, and, closing 
the door noiselessly, I went to my room in a 
state of mind difficult to describe. Carefully 
locking the door, I threw myself upon the 
bed, preparatory to having an “awful cry.” 
1 was just about finishing, when the bell rang 
for dinner. There I was, with disordered 
hair, swollen eyelids and a red nose. 

First, I thought I would send word that I 
had a headache. But Aunt telen knew my 
lead never did ache, and would insist that I 
was sick and must send for the doctor; so 
choosing the lesser evil, I hastily bathed my 
face, arranged my hair and went down. 

Aunt Helen was so much occupied that 
she did not observe my flushed face, but Mr. 
St. George did. He quietly led the conversa- 
tion on interesting topics, and his voice and 
manner, when he addressed me, were very 
gentle. This would have been grateful to 
me, if I had not thought he supposed I was 
grieving for Frank. “He pities me,” I said, 
and feeling exceedingly mortified, I was more 
reserved than usual. Before 1 was aware of 
it, however, ny vexation had vanished, and I 
went up stairs to dress for the opera. 

Janet was there before me, and had already 
brought out a bright-hued silk, and my white 
astruchan sack. I was pleased with her selec- 
tion, and thanked her, as she helped me 
dress. Dear, faithful girl, she had been a 
mother to me almost, always petting me 
when I was in trouble, which, to be sure, 
didn’t often happen. Auntie soon made her 
appearance, and stepping into the carriage, 
we were whirled away, and in due time 
pleasantly seated listening to Miss Kellogg’s 
delightful rendering of Violetta, in “La 
Traviata.” 

Iwas too much engaged with the music 
to look about me, until Aunt Helen spoke. 

“Christie! everybody is out. Frank Wil- 
ton is here, with Miss Kane, in the box 
opposite.” 

True enough, there they were. Miss Kane 
was very large, very showy, and gayly attired. 
Frank looked like a Lilliputian beside her. 
And as I looked up to where Mr. St. George’s 
eyes were smiling on me, I noted the dif- 
ference between the two. 
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The next day was pleasant, and before 
dinner I rode out with Mr. St. George. “O 
Aunt Helen!” 1 cried, as the carriage stopped 
at the door, “what a handsome turnout. 
How can Cousin John afford so much style, 
when he is poor.” 

** He is not really poor, my dear, and I've 
no doubt he might have been rich, if he was 
at all miserly.” 

We had a delightful drive through the 
park. Mr. St. George displayed his skillful 
horsemanship, and I was not a little proud of 
him as we dashed along, meeting scores of 
acquaintances, 

After dinner I turned my attention to my 
dress for the evening, which Janet had been 
arranging through the day. It was a rich, 
lustrous silk, frcm a Lyons loom, of that pecu- 
liar shade of purple which inclines to crimson 
in the evening, and with it I was to wear a 
white lace fichu, of delicate design and 
frostlike fineness. My jewels were rare 
amethysts in a setting of Etruscan gold, a 
necklace, bracelets and bandeau. Janet ar- 
ranged my hair, calling upon Aunt Helen to 
witness the effect. It was “just the thing,” 
they decided, at last, and auntie said it was 
“ fortunate that crimps were fashionable, they 
were so becoming to me, especially with the 
bandeau.” 

If “gratified pride and vanity are the 
acme of woman’s happiness,” then that 
night must have been the most delightful one 
of my life. Mr. St. George, who was very 
attentive, created quite a sensation, though 
courted more by the gentlemen than the 
ladies. Miss Kane, the personification of 
good-n:ture, was there, and Frank, who 
watched meclosely. Evidently I was a puzzle 
to him. He usually danced attendance to 
the latest belle, and when he dropped one for 
another, he expected the first to become en- 
tirely extinguished. In this, I had proved 
an exception, and he was at a loss to account 
for it. 

“Such a complete triumph, I never saw 
before,” said Aunt Helen, as we rode home. 
“ Why, John, you were the lion of the even- 
ing, and the way in which you queened it 
over that horrid Miss Kane, Christie, was 
beautiful to see.” 

I was well pleased, but somehow, when Mr. 
St. George bade me good-night, I cared more 
for his look, and the pressure of his hand, 
than all the rest. 

I felt a little sad the next morning, but 
well knew the reason why. Mr. St. George 
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was to leave next day, and I was not in the 
least like the lady who woke one morning to 
the fact that she had been in love with her 
next door neighbor for years and never 
dreamed of it before. 

The afternoon was cloudy, and the twilight 
came early. We were all sitting quietly in 
the parlor, when Aunt Helen asked: 

“ John, didn’t you play the piano once ?” 

“T learned the accompaniment to a song 
or two when I was a boy, and my sisters were 
taking lessons, but I never fancied seeing a 
gentleman play the piano unless he has a 
remarkable talent for it, and I have not 
touched the keys in years.” 

“Cannot you remember anything?” I 
asked. 

“There is a simple song, a song of the sea, 
that perhaps I can remember ;” and he took 
his seat at the piano. 

He touched a few chords—they sounded 
strangely familiar—sounded like a voice say- 
ing to me, in the only words of my mother 
that I remember, “Close your eyes, darling, 
and I'll sing for you.” I closed my eyes—the 
angel of memory gently opened the gates of 
the past—I forgot the present, and entered. 
The days of my childhood came back to me— 
my mother was sitting in her favorite chair 
under the cedar-trees, I was in her arms, and 
she was singing the same dear old song. I 
remembered portions of the air only, and had 
never heard it except from her lips until now, 
for it was the same. 

“ What a beautiful little thing that is, John, 
sad and low, like the waves. But I believe it 
has put Christie to sleep.” 

I was glad it was in the twilight, for my 
eyes were filled with tears. “It has soothed 
me to sleep many times, Aunt Helen,” I said, 
at last; “ mother used to sing it in the old 
house by the sea, and I have never heard it 
since she died, until now.” 

There might have been the least possible 
quiver in my voice, for Mr. St. George rose 
quickly, and came and stood beside my chair. 
Laying his hand lightly upon my hair, he 
stooped and kissed my forehead, then turned 
slowly, and left the room. 

I could feel no indignation because of the 
caress; he was no stranger, no impulsive boy, 
but a man of thirty-five, upright and honora- 
ble, as Aunt Helen well knew. 

I think my eyes were a trifle humid, next 
morning, when he said good-by; and I believe 
he observed it, for he took my hand the sec- 
ond time, leaving a kiss on the finger-tips. 
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“TI will return as early as possible,” he said, 
as he left us. 

On that very afternoon, father came to 
take me home. “TI shall remain longer than 
usual,” he said, “and of course I could not 
think of staying there without you, little 
puss.” 

I was overjoyed at seeing him, although I 
did not like the idea of going home so soon; 
but, concealing my reluctance, I packed up, 
hoping it would be for the best, and two days 
after, found myself in the old house by the 
sea. I was glad to be home again, to see my 
pets, to hear the sea, but its song failed to 
soothe me as before. 

One day while in my room, father called me. 
“Come down, Christie! I have something 
for you.” He handed me two letters, ad- 
dressed to himself. “One is from your Aunt 
Helen, and the other from Mr. St. George, 
enclosing another for yourself.” 

I received them with a trembling hand, and 
took them to my room to read. Aunt Helen’s 
extolled Mr. St. George to the skies, and fin- 
ished by saying, that if papa and I were 
willing, they would be at our house on 
Thursday next, in the five P. M. train. I 
cannot tell what the other letters said, but 
they were manly, earnest and affectionate. 

That evening father and I had a long con- 
ference, and on the following morning he 
despatched two letters, assuring the recipient 
of each a hearty welcome. 

Thursday evening came, and father went 
to the depot in the carriage. I had been in 
a state of unrest throughout the day, and as 
twilight approached, the skies were so beau- 
tiful I threw a light shaw) around me and 
went down to the sea-side. 

The western clouds were golden, but the 
sky overhead was of a deep rose, that softly 
faded into gray in the east. The delicate 
rosy hue was reflected in the ocean, reflected 
everywhere, until it seemed as though air 
sea and sky were inspirited with the delicate 
tint, and possessed a subtile, soothing power. 
The south wind was sweet scented and mild, 
and I drank in the glorious beauty of the 
scene as a sweet refreshing draught. 

I was aroused by a footfall upon the path, 
a footstep that I knew, soon as it reached my 
ear. I turned, and met the eyes of him I had 
so lately learned to love the best on earth, 
gazing earnestly and lovingly upon me—for a 
moment only—then I was clasped to a warm 
heart, while his voice, full of tenderness, said: 

“Christie! I cannot live without you.” 
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BE TRUE TO ME! 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Now, God be judge betwixt thy soul and mine! 
See to it thou! I will not lift a hand 
To stay thy going. Neither work nor sign 
The way shall hedge, thy going to withdraw. 
Free lies the path; attempt the track who will, 
And who prefers it, let him linger still. 


If all’s to end, look to it—’tis through thee 
The stroke falls! Thine the hand to pluck the cheer, 
Joy, comfort, solace out of life. Ah me! . 
The thought is painful and the end is near. 
My little finger’s weight I must not lay 
Within the balance where thy motives weigh. 


Now mark me well! Such love as woman gives 
Once in a life, and, giving, flings it all, 
And on the vastness of her largess lives, 
Such love I gave. O, canst thou not recall 
The sweet remembrance of that blessed time, 
When life was new and love was in its prime? 


What wouldst thou? Life is full of paths that cross, 
And tracks that sever wide, and farewell cries, 

And bleeding hearts that mourn love’s bitter loss; 
Meek Isaac falls a willing sacrifice, 

And no good angel stays the dreadful blow 

Which lays the happiness of manhood low. 


What! is not life a rugged way at best? 
And wouldst thou, needless, plant a thorn? 
Now, God be judge! Do as thou thinkest best, 
Only, remember, when thy faith is torn 
And bruised, and broken lies this bleeding heart, 
Thine was the hand that aimed the cruel dart. 


By all the sweetness of love’s blossoming! 
By all the pain and passion that have rent 
This tortured soul, my single plea I bring; 
For love’s sweet sake, with dear and kind intent, 
Be true to me! So shall life smile again, 
And joy supplant the sorrow and the pain. 
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THE inner harbor at Honolulu presented a 
lively scene at the close of the month of 
October, 185-. A hundred and fifty ships 
were crowded into that little basin, all moored 
head and stern, with flying jibbooms in, and 
yards pointed fore and aft to economize space, 
For nearly all the belated whalemen from 
the various Northern cruising-grounds had 
made their port, and were refitting; either 
for home, or for a “ between-season” cruise, 
some in quest of spermaceti in the low lati- 
tudes, others among the “ripsacks” in the 
Californian lagoons. 

There was not, throughout the whole fleet, 
a more promising young man, professionally 
considered, than Frank Osborn, of Martha’s 
Vineyard, our mate in the Senator. A man 
of decision and energy, with the courage of a 
lion; a Hercules in physical build, an Admi- 
rable Crichton in his knowledge of all 
matters pertaining to his calling. 

But, added to all these qualities, Mr. Osborn 
possessed a heart as tender as a girl's; and at 
the time of which I write, it was tortured 
with anxiety at the non-arrival of the Casco, 


in which ship his younger brother filled the 


station of boatsteerer. She had been whaling 
near us in the Arctic Sea, and we had last 
seen her off St. Lawrence Island at the close 
@ the season. She was bound to Oahu, and, 
as she outsailed us, we had expected to find 


her snugly moored in advance of us, 


But a fortnight had now elapsed since we 
anchored; the last stragglers of the fleet were 
dropping in, one by one, and still no signs of 
the Casco. Day after day, the anxious 
brother, as he carried on the duty of the ship, 
cast wistful glances in the direction of Dia- 


mond Hill, hoping to see the well-known 
vessel heave in sight; at early dawn, and 
again with the last fading twilight, he swept 
the sea-horizon with bis glass, becoming daily 
more moody and despondent. 

“She has made her port somewhere else, 
perhaps,” said Captain Childs, 


“Not at these islands. I have overhauled 


the Hilo and Lahaina lists; and here’s the 
little schooner, Keoni Ana, arrived this morn- 
ing, direct from all the windward islands. 
Her name isn’t in the list.” 


“Hauled up for San Francisco, maybe,” 
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FRANK OSBORN’S BROTHER. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


suggested the captain. As one who feels it 
necessary to suggest something; though he 
has no belief iu it himself. 

“No chance of that, sir,” replied Mr. 
Osborn, with a gloomy shake of the head, 
“Captain Taber told me himself he should 
maxe Honolulu as fast as canvas would drive 
him. He had two slight cases of the scurvy 
aboard when we saw him last. She should 
have been here, on a common chance, when 
we arrived.” 

“That's true. She must have gone in 
somewhere before this time—if no accident 
has happened to her.” 

“No sane man, who wished to keep his 
crew together, would put his ship’s head in- 
side of San Francisco, now. And I know 
that Taber wouldn't be hired to go in there,” 
said the mate. 


“Have you heard from Atooi, to leeward, 
here? She may have touched there, you 
know.” 

“No, she hasn’t been heard from, there—or 
hadn’t two days age. There is a bare chance 
that she may have fallen to leeward of the 


whole group, Though it’s very unlikely that 
they should have had the trades so very 
different from what we did.” 

So, clinging to that last hope, that she had 
fallen to leeward, and been obliged to keep 


on, to make a harbor somewhere further 
south, he dropped the subject for the time, 


There was no longer any chance of seeing his 
brother by waiting at Honolulu; and, the 
Senator being ready for sea, we sailed for a 
short cruise on the Line. . 


We pushed our inquiries anxiously, on 
board every vessel spoken during the cruise. 
We again visited the Sandwich Islands for 


our spring outfit and letters from home, 
meeting there numerous vessels froin the 
various Pacific cruising-grounds, but failed to 
obtain any tidings of the Casco. She had 


not been seen or heard from on the Califor- 


nia coast; and was universally spoken of as 
a missing ship. She had gone to the Arctic 
last season—and had never returned. 

The Sea of Okhotsk was our destination in 
the Senator; and we arrived off the “fifty 
passage ” very early, to find it so blocked with 
ice that we must necessarily spend a few 
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days outside. The captain's health had been 
failing for several months, and he had been 
advised to give up the command of bis vessel 
and remain at Honolulu for medical treat- 
ment. But he had made up his mind, he 
suid, if he must die, to die in harness. He 
hoped that the change to a colder climate 
might be beneficial; but it proved the re- 
verse. He sank rapidly after entering the 
high latitudes, and on the second day after 
we tacked off shore, Frank Osborn succeeded 
tu the command, by Captain Childs’s death. 

Iie had said little about his lost brother 
since we had leftour spring port. He seemed 
to have fully made up his mind that he 
should never again hear from John, and to 
have resigned himself to the inevitable. 
Something of his old gayety was gone; he 
was not as boisterous in his merry moods 
among his brother officers; but he was still 
Frank Osborn, a little sobered down. 

The remains of our late commander were 
launched into their ocean-grave with all due 
honor and respect. Services were read by 
Mr. Osborn himself, the ship lying hove to 
with the ensign at half-mast, as usual on 
such occasions, and the cool Arctic air fanning 
our heads, as we stood, uncovered, round the 
corpse on the main-deck. When all was over, 
the crew were mustered at the mainmast, by 
order of the new captain. 


“ Boys,” said he, in tones which indicated 
no hesitation or diffidence in view of his new 
position, “ you understand, of course, that I 
command the ship. The voyage will be fol- 
lowed up, the same as if Captain Childs had 


lived, and I trust to you all to do your duty 


and help me to make it a successful one. 
But I shall change our course, so far as this 
season’s work is concerned. I shall make the 
cruise somewhere outside, instead of going 
into the Okhotsk. Brace full, Mr. Hudson, 


and down tacks!” And, leaving the sterile 
bluffs of Marikan Island, with the ice-bound 


strait, on our quarter, we bounded on our 
north-easterly course up the Sea of Kamt- 
skatka. 

Little cared we, in the forecastle, about 
this change of programme. The chance of 
buccess was as good, for aught we knew, on 


one ground as the other, and we had no fear 
that our young chief would neglect the in- 
terests of the voyage. But we did not fail, as 
we canvassed the subject that night in full 
conclave, to attribute his course toa lingering 
hope of learning something about the fate of 
the Casco and his young brother. 


Frank Osborn’s Brother. 
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“T tell you, lads,” said old Sam Decker, 
“ the old man has never been able to give the 
boy up yet.” 

The commanding officer would have been 
spoken of as “ the old man,” even though he 
had been but a child in years. As, in this 
case he was, comparatively speaking; for 
Decker was quite old enough to have been 
his f. ther. 

“Not that I think he'll go on any wild- 
goose chase afterhim,” he continued. “ He'll 
attend to his business, trying to fill the ship. 
But [ think he has a kind of wild idee that 
the Casco may be making a kind of Flying 
Dutchman of herself somewhere between the 
Arctic and the Fox Islands.” 

“That’s far enough to veer and haul upon,” 
growled Jobson the shipkeeper. “ No good’ll 
ever come of chasing phant’m-ships. It’s bad 
enough to have ’em come in sight of ye, when 
ye can’t help it.” 

“O, dry up with your phantoms! that’s"all 
my eye and moonshine!” put in Dave Greely, 
a matter-of-fact Yankee from down east. 
“There’s no more Flying Dutchmen racing 


round this sea, or any other sea, than there 
is bog-trotting Irishmen. A ship’s always a 
ship.” 


“Ay, lad, but a phant’m isn’t,” was the 
dogmatical retort. 

Greely muttered something about “ yarns 
for marines,” only the last word being over- 
heard by the shipkeeper. 

“ Marines, eh?” he burst out, indignantly. 
“ You’d ought to know better than to use the 
word to an old shipmate. Hows’ever, you 
can’t expect much manners from a chap with 
ouly one voyage exper’ence. You're giving 
your ’pinion about ‘this sea, or any other 


sea—’ you’ve never doubled Good Hope, I 
take it, have you?” 


“No,” answered Dave. 
have, yet.” 


“T thought not,” answered the other, dryly, 
seeming to indicate that that clinched the 
whole argument. “ Hows’ever,” he resumed, 
after an oracular pause, “ Mr. Osborn—I beg 
his pardon, the old man—is a whole-souled 
fellow, and a rare seaman for his years. And 
that goes a great ways, We ought to be 
quite willing to follow where he leads.” 

Thus Jobson took credit to himself for 
magnanimity, while simply making a virtue 
of necessity. For the young captain was not 
likely to be much influenced by his opinion 
or that of any other subordinate. He had 
taken entire command of the ship. 


“T can’t say that I 
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We made the snowy crags of Behring’s 
Island, and stood in so near that we thought 
we were going to land. But suddenly the 
captain appeared to have changed his mind, 
as if he thought it only a waste of time. 
Again we swung her off and ran to the east- 
ward across Behring’s Sea, till we fell in with 
right-whales in vast numbers and went to 
work with a will. 

We had pretty good luck in taking oil, 
though we had much fog and not a little 
rugged weather to contend with. But I 
noticed that the ship was always kept on the 
southern tack whenever it was possible to do 
80; so that we gradually worked towards the 
land. For we were on the ground that lies 
directly north of the Aleutian Chain, or as 
we usually called them, Fox Islands. Still 
we found the whales plenty and made the 
most of clear weather. Captain Osborn was 
much preoccupied in mind, and appeared 
antious to run in still nearer the land. But 
he never neglected his duty to his owners, 
and no lance in our light flotilla of boats did 
more execution than his own. 

We had lain, wrapped in fog, for three days, 
without seeing so much as a patch of blue 
sky, though we did not mind it much, as we 
were busily employed in securing the spoils 
we had captured during the last open 
weather. We had got into thirty fathoms of 
water, with whirling-eddies or tide-rips about 
us, when the fog partially cleared and we 
found ourselves within two miles of the land, 
a rugged pile of volcanic upheavings, looking 
dreary and barren enough. 

“ Younaska!” exclaimed Captain Osborn, 
at the first glance. “See! here’s the passage 
we went through, bound in from the Arctic, 
last fall.” Then he added, in a lower tone, 
while a shade went across his fine face, “ It’s 
just about where the Casco would have come 
through, too, as she must have had about the 
same winds.” 

As there was but little wind stirring, and 
the currents were uncertain and treacherous, 
the anchors were made ready for letting go. 
We knew not how soon the fog might shut 
down again; in which case we could be 
guided only by the depth of water, and by our 
sense of hearing if in the vicinity of breakers. 

This chain of islands forms a dangerous 
barricade across the North Pacific, extending 
more than half the distance between the two 
continents. The passages through the chain 
are numerous, and comparatively safe in clear 
weather. But ships are often under the 
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necessity of running blind, uncertain as to 
what particular channel they may be 
navigating. 

But we were not driven to the necessity of 
anchoring, for a breeze sprang up, which dis- 
persed the mist, and gave us a view of the 
other island forming the west side of the 
passage. We stretched across towards it, and 
approaching within a mile of the shore, 
coasted it along with a leading wind. 

“Tf we had three or four more whales, 
now,” said Mr. Hudson, “our voyage would 
be made; and what a time this would be to 
run through! We shall never have a better 
one— What’s that, sir? A flagstaff?” 

He was pointing, as he spoke, to the top of 
a crag, apparently inaccessible to any living 
thing but a goat or a sea-bird. 

“°Tis a pole of some sort, and something 
flying from it,” said the second officer. “ Hu- 
man hands must have raised it there. Most 
likely some Russians that come here sealing.” 

Captain Osborn had as yet said nothing, 
but was surveying it intently through an 
opera spy-glass, a short, double affair, very 
convenient for use at the mast-head or in 
rugged weather. He spoke at last, with a 
new light in his countenance, such as had 
not been seen there for mofiths. 

“No Russian plauted that! There’s a 
piece of an American flag flying. Let her 
come to, Mr. Hudson, head off shore, and 
lower away my boat!” 

So impatient was he that we were clear of 
the ship and pulling with all our might, ere 
she had fairly stopped her headway. We 
made directly for the spot that looked most 
favorable for landing; and having succeeded 
in doing so, had still a tiresome jaunt before 
us, climbing over rocks which looked as if an 
army of Titans had been employed to throw 
them into heaps. There were no traces to in- 
dicate the recent presence of man on the 
shelf where we had landed. A few bleached 
bones of seals and other still larger amphibia 
were found, which might have belonged to 
animals slaughtered the year before. By ad- 
vancing inland a little, we found it possible 
to ascend the cliff which had shown us 
nothing but a precipitous wall on its sea-face. 
And after a toilsome struggle, we stood, 
fatigued and blown, upon the summit of the 
pinnacle, with the strips of bunting flying 
over our heads—tattered remnants of our 
own country’s ensign. 

The staff, which had, beyond question, 
done duty as a whale-boat’s mast, was planted 
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in a crevice between two great boulders of 
rock, and further secured upright by lashings. 
Jt was the most conspicuous spot on the 
island for raising a signal, to attract the 
notice of passing vessels, 

Wedged firmly in a crevice, edgewise, was 
a piece of cedar board, such as every whaler 
has, for repairing boats. The captain jerked 

* jt eagerly up tu the light, and revealed an in- 
scription in black paint: 

“Ship Casco, of New Bedford, wrecked 
Sept. 27th, 185-. 14 men saved. Seek the 
crew at the foot of the cliffs on the south 
side of the island.” 

He turned his face to the southward, and 
looked over the waste of volcanic rocks, pile 
beyond pile, stretching away inland. To 
cross the island by that route would be a 
formidable undertaking, if indeed it could be 
done at all. Besides, we could be of little 
service when we arrived there, unless the 
ship were placed in communication with us. 

“Back! Back to the boat!” he cried, leap- 
ing from crag to crag in his mad haste, as he 
led the way, duwn the dizzy descent. 

Inspired by his exxmple, we were not long in 
regaining our ship. The impatient brother 
could not think of waiting for another day to 
commence operations. The weather, for 
once, was clear; the nights were short in 
that latitude; and darkness settled down 
upon the Senator, heading boldly into the 
passage. No one left the deck that night 
until our anchor was let go, at two hours 
after midnight, when the broad Pacific lay 
open before us to the southward. No more 
could be done until daylight. 

As soon as the outlines of the land became 
once more distinct, we were again under sail, 
running down the southern coast. The 
scene of the winter-residence of the cast- 
aways opened to view within an hour 
afterwards, 

A rude shanty, framed with wreck-lumber, 
and covered with skins of seals and sea-lions, 
stood near the beach, sheltered from the icy 
north winds by a precipitous cliff which rose 
behind it. The site was just sufficiently re- 
moved from this sheltering wall to avoid the 
dangers and inconveniences that might arise 
from heavy snowdrifts. 

Another staff, with no vestige of a flag re- 
maining, stood close by the house, and several 
casks were standing or lying, here and there, 
by the water side. But no human being ap- 
peared to welcome us; and, on landing, we 
found the place: deserted. Over the door of 
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the shanty was another piece of board 
fastened up, on which we read: 

“ Five survivors of the crew of ship Casco, 
wrecked in September last, left this spot, 
which has been our winter-quarters, June 
9th, in a leaky whale-boat. The graves of 
nine of our shipmates, who have died during 
the winter will be found behind the house at 
the foot of the cliff. We shall try to reach 
Onalashka, hoping to find human beings 
there, or meet with some vessel—Aaron West, 
1st officer—Daniel Mills—John Osborn— 
Richard Burns—Manuel De Souza.” 

June 9th, only two weeks ago! And the 
captain's brother was there alive! Of course 
he did not give us much time to linger here, 
after learning this. Our observations were 
but hurried ones. No record of their pro- 
ceedings was found; if any existed, they had 
taken it with them. The story of their terri- 
ble winter’s experience was, most likely, un- 
written. But each reflective mind could 
supply, in its own way, the dreadful details. 

We burried on board, leaving all as we had 
found it, and lost no time in resuming the 
prosecution of our search, which had now, at 
least, a definite object. The captain was 
still further stimulated to exertion by the 
certainty that his brother was so recently 
alive. He reasoned that the castaways would 
keep on the south side of the islands, as most 
likely to fall in with human habitations by so 
doing; and the ship’s course was shaped 
accordingly. 

Three days had elapsed, and, again fog- 
bound, we lay under short canvas, finding 
ourselves within a few miles of Onalashka. 
The captain walked his narrow limits, chafing 
at the fatality which seemed to attend his 
efforts, for he was powerless, as to making 
any further search, until a change of weather. 

Suddenly, the ship, forging slowly through 
the water, met something on the bluff of her 
bow with a slight shock. There could be no 
floating ice here at that season; and, aston- 
ished, we all ran to the side, to behold a boat 
sunk level with the water; only the stern and 
stern-post rising above the surface. She was 
vibrating and dancing about from the effect 
of the blow, which had merely pushed her 
aside, out of our path. 

She was soon Secured and hauled alongside, 
when it was found that she bad sunk in con- 
sequence of a lap having started off, in one of 
her lower streaks, from the nails rusting out. 
There were no oars, no loose matters—every- 
thing had floated away; but under the stern 
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was a magazine of provisions, in the shape of 
pieces of seal’s flesh, closely packed; and the 
name “Casco” was branded in the logger- 
head, putting her identity beyond question. 

Here, then, was an end to the hopes which 
had, until now, buoyed the captain up. 
Their boat, shattered and “ nail-crazy,” had 
sunk from under them, and they had miser- 
ably perished. There could be no other con- 
clusion from what we saw before us. 

We took the wreck on board, and with sad 
hearts, returned to ourcruising ground. Our 
old success was continued to us, and we 
turned our faces southward in September, 
with a full ship. But the captain never men- 
tioned his lost brother, or in any way referred 
to the subject. It seemed even to have 
passed out of his thoughts, and to have be- 
come a part of the dead past. 

We had traversed more than a hundred 
degrees of latitude on our homeward route, 
and were nearing Cape Horn with a cracking 
breeze and all sail set, when a ship, outward 
bound, was reported in sight, almost directly 
in our track. As we neared her, we recog- 
nized her as the Congaree. She was strug- 
gling gallantly under double-reefed topsails, 
but with little prospect of rounding the cape 
without a change of wind. 

Up went her ensign when we had ap- 
proached within a mile; as if they had just 
made us out, and wished to communicate. 

“IT can’t stop to speak him now,” said the 
captain. “If he has letters for us I should 
like to get them; but I can’t shorten sail to 
lose the breeze. If it holds, we shall be in 
the Atlantic to-night.” 

The ensign of the outward bounder was 
run down—then up, and down again—as if 
there were some special reason for wishing to 
speak with us. 

“What in the world can he want?” the 
captain muttered, in a fretful, impatient tone. 
“ His business must be very urgent, to want 
to make me heave to, now.” 

Down went the flag, as if they had given 
up their point entirely. But as we were 
nearly astern of her, it was hoisted again— 
union down! Such an appeal was not to be 
resisted by any seaman with a heart in his 
bosom—certainly not by Frank Osborn. 
In came our studding-sails; but we had 
run too far on our course to speak her, and 
were obliged to round to in the lee position. 

“He’s coming to us, sir,” said Mr. Hudson, 
as our maintopsail swung in aback, the light 

sails slatting in the stiff breeze, for we had 


had no time, as yet, to furl them. “There’s 
his boat, lowering away.” 

“Captain Munroe! What does your flag 
of distress mean? What can I do for you?” 
inqnired our commander, who had recognized 
the other while he was climbing the man- 
ropes. 

“O, I only set that to make you heave to,” 
was the answer. “ You'll forgive me for it, I 
know. Let me introduce my second officer— 
Mr. Osborn.” 

“Frank!” cried the young man, who had 
followed his captain up the side, and now 
leaped into his brother’s outstretched arms, 

John!” 

I know of no sight more affecting than a 
strong man in tears. Our captain was not a 
man to be ashamed of his emotion; and, as 
he strained the younger seaman to his heart, 
many bronzed cheeks among the lookers-on 
were wet, from sympathy. It soon found 
vent in the orthodox way, as understood 
among seamen and soldiers. 

“Three cheers for the old man and his 
brother!” said old Sam Decker, huskily, with 
a big tear standing in each eye. 

The mystery of John Osborn’s apparent 
resurrection was soon explained. The five 
survivors of the Casco, after several days of 
suffering, exhausted with the constant labor 
necessary to keep their frail craft afloat, were 
rescued by a party of Aleutians, who were out 
from Onalashka in a baydar or skin canoe. 
Their shattered boat was on the point of 
sinking when they were taken from her. 
Though the land was in sight, they were 
many miles from it, and it was hardly possi- 
ble they could have lived to reach it. 

But they had fallen into good hands, and, 
after recruiting their strength for a few days, 
took passage in a small Russian ‘vessel for 
Sitka, whence they soon reached San Fran- 
cisco. John fell in with old acquaintances 
there, who supplied him with the means for a 
quick passage home by the Isthmus route. 

Nothing daunted by his perils, he was 
again embarked on a similar voyage. A hap- 
py hour was spent by the brothers, and they 
parted, perhaps not to meet again for many 
years. But that was looked upon as a mere 
matter of course by the seamen of the Vine- 
yard and Nantucket. Where several sons of 
one family pursue the same adventurous call- 
ing, a separation of ten, fifteen oreven twenty 
years is nothing uncommon—broken, perhaps, 
once or twice, by a casual encounter on the 
great ocean highway. 
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Ir is a familiar proverb that truth is 
stranger than fiction; so familiar that it has 
lost half its weight in the minds of men by 
its constant repetition. Yet almost every 
successive day of my life Iam reminded by 
the strange and startling events that fall 
under my notice, both in professional and in 
domestic life, how vividly, vehemently truth- 
ful are these household words—truth is 
stranger than fiction. Without further pre- 
face, the following illustration is drawn from 
my recollection; and excepting the suppres- 
sion of the real names of the parties whom it 
concerns, for obvious reasons, I pledge its 
entire, unornamented truth. It has often 
seemed to me that while such life-histories 
are being enacted all about us, crowded with 
extraordinary incidents and events, there is 
no call for the efforts of the romancer’s pen, 
or the imaginations of his brain. While that 
great riddle of creation—* the human heart, 
that restless thing,”—is still throbbing on, 
and the mixed drama of human life, now 
tragedy, now comedy, is being enacted, it has 
often seemed to me that the fiction-writer 
could be better employed in simply. recording 
the truth. And what 1 have now to tell is 
the plain uncolored story of the life hitherto 
of one thoroughly bad man. I make no apol- 
ogy for presenting it; repugnant as his story 
is to all moral sensibilities, it is yet strange, 
passing strange, that one life should show 
such a startling experience. 

In the spring of the year 1862, when our 
country stood upon the threshold of its 
mighty civil war, I was stationed with the 
cavalry regiment to which I was then attach- 
ed at Havre De Grace, Maryland, engaged as 
Judge Advocate of a general court-martial. 
The employment naturally turned my 
thoughts upon criminal prosecutions gener- 
ally; and in one leisure moment, while 
glancing over the columns of a weekly 
journal sent me from my home in one of the 
western counties of New York, my eye was 
arrested by the heavy captions of the report 
of a murder trial. Curiosity was followed by 
the deepest interest when I saw the name of 
the accused—Clarence Wallen. It was the 
name of one who had been my schoolmate 
very early in life. 
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A BAD MAN’S STORY. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


At the time of his trial for this fearful 
crime I judge that he was but little more than 
thirty years of age. He was a half orphan, 
his father being dead; and had been brought 
up to manhood under the kind and indulgent 
care of a wealthy uncle, his mother’s brother. 
The associations and example of his uncle’s 
home, which was situated in the vicinity of 
Niagara Falls, in one of the most romantic 
spots on the banks of the noble river, were of 
the very best. His uncle and aunt were 
Christian people and of unusual refinement 
and culture, and took the same interest in 
his welfare and happiness as in those of their 
own children, several in number. Of this 
family, the girls, three in number, were the 
belies of the neighborhood, and generally ac- 
knowledged to be the most beautiful and 
engaging in the town. 

I well remember Clarence Wallen at school, 
while he was yet quite alad. He was always 
a handsome fellow—of less than the medium 
height, but well put together, and very quick 
in his motions, with a swarthy complexion, 
black hair, a defiant dark eye, and a bold 
resolute face. It was not a good face; even 
at that early day it had the stamp of bad pas- 
sions and a selfish will. Yet I donot remem- 
ber that he distinguished himself at school 
by any special wickedness. He was not apt 
as a scholar; books were repugnant to him! 
and a skillful analyzer of human character 
and actions might then have seen that he 
was but waiting for the time when he should 
go forth into the great world and let the 
world hear from him. And the world did 
hear from him in a terrible way, as I shall 
presently relate. 

Emancipated from school, he took a clerk- 
ship in the employ of a railroad company in 
which his uncle was interested, and with 
which he had sufficient influence to obtain 
this desirable situation for his nephew. 
About the same time he married his cousin, 
the most lovely and accomplished of the 
family. It is but a few years since this 
woman died, after an experience in life at 
which we can only glance. Divorced from 
Clarence Wallen on account of his criminal 
infidelity, she married an officer of our navy, 
and lived with him till her death, in restless 
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fear of the bad man from whom the law had 
separated her, who still hung uneasily about 
the neighborhood. The griefs that she bore 
in bearing bis name are not for me to record ; 
they are part of that great unwritten tragedy 
of the hearthstone in which pale, patient, 
suffering women are the chief actors, and of 
which many and many a fireside is the scene. 

Some time after Clarence Wallen had 
entered upon the duties of his clerkship, the 
considerable sum of nine hundred dollars was 
lost by him in a manner that seemed very 
mysterious. The money belonged to the 
railroad, and Wallen had taken it home for 
safe keeping on Saturday night. His wife 
was then absent from town for afew days, 
and Wallen had invited a young man of his 
acquaintance to pass the night with him. 
The money was shown to this companion at 
night, before the two retired together, in Wal- 
len’s trousers pocket, the trousers being 
thrown over a chair. In the morning Wal- 
len woke his companion in great excitement 
and distress, to inform him that the money 
was gone. And surely it was gone; but 
neither of the two, so they said, had heard 
any noise in the night, and, save this, there 
were no signs of the presence of thieves. 
The loss was spread about the village, and 
people speculated about it, and wondered 
how it could have been taken. None were 
more puzzled by the affair, and none ex- 
pressed more surprise about it, than Wallen’s 
uncle—until the ticket-receiver of the road, a 
shrewd, silent man, took him aside and as- 
tonished him still more with a hint. 

“I think you had better say no more con- 
cerning the loss of that money, Mr. Wood,” 
he said. “You don't seem to know what is 
known by half this community, that Clarence 
Wallen is an unprincipled young man; a 
hard drinker, a debauchee and a gambler. 
He can tell you, if he will, what has become 
of that money; and if he tells you that it has 
gone anywhere else than under the gaming- 
table, he will be a iiar, as well as a thief. 
Young Archer is either his dupe or his con- 
federate.” 

The unhappy uncle and father-in-law was 
never in ignorance of the real character of 
his daughter’s husband, after that. Com- 
pelled to leave his place with the company, 
Wallen went rapidly from bad to worse, lived 
a life of dissipation and evil association, and 
speedily connected his name with a series of 

frauds, peculations and even forgeries. More 
than once—more than half a dozen times— 
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his acts had brought him almost within the 
shadow of the penitentiary, and each time 
his too indulgent relative stepped forward 
and saved him at the expense of heavy drafts 
on his purse. Much better would it have 
been for the community, and perhaps the 
criminal, had this kindness been withheld, 
and the law suffered to take its course. 

Clarence Wallen was a man who seemed 
to live in an atmosphere of wickedness; and 
such a man can hardly live to be thirty years 
of age without committing some enormous 
crime. The crime with which this man 
stained his soul was one of the most dreadful, 
in its base ingratitude, and in its attendant 
circumstances, that I ever knew. It occur- 
red in February, I believe, of the year 1862, 
in the county town of the county in which 
Wallen had been living. 

For months preceding its commission, this 
man had been seen at different places, within 
short intervals, flitting to and fro like an un- 
easy spirit; now at the place where he had 
lived, now at the county-seat, and then dis- 
appearing for a brief absence elsewhere. He 
was seen in Randolph, as I will style the 
second place, by many people, but only for a 
few moments at a time; he came and went 
secretly, and no one knew what was his 
business, or what were his designs. And it 
was not until the truth was divulged, in con- 
nection with the murder, that it became 
known that this man, resting under the law 
of a divorce as he was, which forbade his 
marrying again, was making clandestine 
visits at night to the young and beautiful 
daughter of one of the foremost men in the 
place—foremost both in wealth and in re- 
spectability, as well as in family connections. 
Iam no metaphysician, and never pretended 
to understand much of the workings of the 
female heart; and some one wiser than I[ 
must search for the cause that would impel 
such a girl, in such a position, to throw her- 
self into the arms of an unprincipled repro- 
bate such as she must have known Wallen to 
be. As for Wallen’s motives, they were clear 
enough; he meant to take fast hold of this 
girl, to enslave her affections, to decoy her 
away, and thenceforward to hold a terror over 
her relatives which nothing but gold should 
satisfy. 

And so, to accomplish his object, he came 
and went, flitting to and fro, and meeting 
her secretly, in the shadows of the night. 

But to do this in secrecy, he could not resort 
to a hotel or boarding-house, where his 


presence could be known; he must have 
some stealthy place where he could lurk un- 
observed through the day, and from which 
he could sally out when the day had gone. 
Such a place he had found—a room on the 
first floor of a building which was located 
convenient to his purpose. It was tenanted 
by an eccentric Englishman, Brock by name, 
who was reputed to have some wealth, and 
who dwelt here alone. Unseen, or unrecog- 
nized if seen, Wallen passed within the door 
of this place, seeking the concealment of this 
man’s roof which had often harbored him be- 
fore; and when he next emerged from it, it 
was with the curse of Cain upon him! 

The evidence given upon the trial of this 
man for the murder of Brock, on behalf of 
the prosecution, supplies most of the sequel. 
About one o’clock in the morning, a man 
and his wife occupying the room above heard 
a struggle in the apartment below, a heavy 
fall, and the closing of the door. About the 
same time—and it was at the dead of night, 
when the streets were still and quiet—the 
night-watechman upon the railroad bridge 
under which the street passed, saw a man 
walking rapidly along the sidewalk towards a 
livery-stable. Here the thread lost itself, for 
a while. At daylight, the Englishman, 
Brock, staggered into the office of a physician 
near his house, and made a statement that 
he had been hurt, repeating something else 
which the rules of criminal evidence would 
not permit to be used on the trial of Wallen. 
The doctor, supposing the man slightly hurt, 
administered a restorative, and assisted him 
to the sofa. Brock lay down upon it, and in 
afew moments expired. <A closer examina- 
tion showed to the horrified doctor that the 
base of his skull had been crushed in; as it 
afterwards appeared, by a heavy iron instru- 
ment. 

The news spread quickly; it reached the 
district attorney among the first, and he re- 
paired promptly to the spot. He was told 
that the last words of the Englishman re- 
ferred to Clarence Wallen. Was Wallen in 
Randolph? Nobody had seen him—nobody 
knew—until a livery-stable keeper heard of 
the inquiry, and startled the law-officer with 
the intelligence that Wallen had hired a 
carriage and a span of fast horses, about two 
o'clock of that morning, and started for 
Canada. The promptness of the officer alone 
gave any hope that the fugitive could be ar- 
rested. First telegraphing to the city on the 
frontier which he would probably pass 
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through, the officer started himself with the 
fleetest conveyance at hand, some five hours 
behind in the pursuit. 

The fugitive had crossed to Canada before 
the pursuit reached the city; but the tele- 
graph had done its work, and other officers 
of the law had followed hard after. He had 
taken the early train for Port Dalhousie; the 
officers took the next, and the district attor- 
ney remained upon the Canada side opposite 
the city, to arrange with the Canadian 
officials for the trausfer of the criminal to the 
American side, without the delay and risk 
which would atteud the slow process of 
extradition. 

Had the day been any other than Sunday, 
Wallen would probably have escaped, since 
he might then have extended his flight far 
westward without pausing. But on the Sab- 
bath the trains ran no further than to Dal- 
housie; and the officers left the frontier, sure 
of overtaking him there. They did find him 
there; and with him, sharing by his side his 
guilty slumber, the wretched girl who had de- 
liberately sacrificed everything dear in life for 
him. But a few hours before she had left her 
father’s house with the man who was now 
aroused from sleep by the officers, and 
arrested upon charge of murder! The wail- 
ings of the miserable girl, mingled with her 
protestations, woman-like, of her belief in his 
innocence, resounded through the night, and 
completed the dramatic interest of a scene 
which my feeble pen shall not attempt to 
justly portray. 

The two were hurried back to the river; 
where, in presence of the district-attorney 
and severa] Canadian officials, Wallen was 
searched. The damning evidence of his 
guilt was found on his person; a bank-note, 
torn and pasted together in a peculiar man- 
ner, which was positively identified by a citi- 
zen of Randolph as one that he paid to Brock 
only the day before. Robbery, therefore, 
appeared to be the cause of the murder. 

Wallen and his paramour were conveyed to 
Randolph, where the former was lodged in 
jail, and the latter returned to her dishonored 
home. In due time Clarence Wallen was 
indicted for the murder of Brock, and his 
trial came on during the spring. The re- 
markable circumstances surrounding the 
crime, and the parties whom it brought con- 
spicuously before the public, attracted such a 
crowd to the court-room as had never filled 
it before, while hundreds went away, unable 
to gain admittance. The trial proceeded, 
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day after day, with its impressive solemnities, 
and amid eager excitement. The venerable 
Daniel S. Dickinson, then attorney-general, 
appeared among the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion, and the able and gifted Lyman Tremain 
headed the defence—for the kind interest of 
his much-abused relatives still clung to the 
prisoner, and every nerve was strained in his 
defence. The trial ended with a verdict of 
guilty; and the aged judge, in conformity 
with the law as it then was, sentenced the 
prisoner to be confined one year in the state’s 
prison at Auburn, and then to be hung, on 
such a day as the governor should appoint. 
The face of the judge, while he spoke, was 
covered with tears; that of the prisoner was 
stony and indifferent. 

Allusion has been made to the statement 
which Brock made to the doctor a moment 
before his death. That statement was sub- 
stantially as follows: “I am hurt very bad; 
Clarence Wallen struck me on the head with 
.an iron bar.” It was not received in evidence 
on the trial, because it could not be. A rule 
of evidence well understood among lawyers 
requires that dying confessions or statements, 
to be competent as evidence, must be made 
while the person making them realizes that 
he is at the point of death; and nothing 
appeared, either from the words themselves, 
or the circumstances under which they were 
uttered, to show that Brock comprehended 
his condition. There was enough, however, 
to convict the criminal without this dying 
statement of the murdered man; and I think 
that the people of Randolph breathed more 
freely when Wallen was placed within the 
walls of Auburn penitentiary. 

And now remains to be told one of the 


Waiting. 


strangest parts of this dark chapter. About 
four years following the conviction and in- 
carceration of Wallen, the people of the 
county were astounded and shocked by the 
intelligence that a free pardon had been 
granted to him, and that he was at liberty. 
The report proved to be true. His sentence 
had been at first commuted to fifteen, and 
then to four years, without any of the usual 
forms being complied with which are required 
by law to be observed upon an application 
for pardon or commutation. The executive, 
as he afterwards confessed, had been over- 
persuaded by false statements made to him 
by persons in whom he had implicit confi- 
dence, to the freeing of Clarence Wallen; 
and he remarked, when he discovered the 
means that had been used to effect the cul- 
prit’s release, that he regretted the act that 
gave him liberty more than any other of his 
whole official career. 

And thus Clarence Wallen was passed out 
into the world again, like a dark shadow in 
its sunlight. Whither he has gone, I know 
not; what household he is desolating, I know 
not; what further vicissitudes of crime are 
to be his before he reaches the violent and 
miserable death that probably awaits him, 
I cannot tell. We only know that lives of 
sin and crime, as well as lives of righteous- 
ness, are contemplated by the eye of Him 
who permits not even a sparrow to fall un- 
noticed, and that all evil things on earth may 
work together for final good. 

I only desire, in conclusion, to repeat the 
assurance with which I began—that this 
narrative is one of exact truth, in all its 
details. 


I’m waiting for the morning, 
The night is dark and drear; 
Is there no hint or warning 
That light and love are near? 
My eyes are dim with watching, 
Tears fall like summer rain; 
My dull ear only catching 
The sombre night’s refrain. 


WAITING. 


BY P. M. HATHAWAY. 


I’m waiting for the morning, 
Foretold by prophet-voice ; 

It yet, in splendor dawning, 
Shall patient hearts rejoice ; 

When wrong, though deeply rooted, 
Must wither, droop and die, 

And right, no more disputed, 

Shall sit her altar by. 
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O, come up again to my cottage, Bel; 
O, come up this spring; 
Come sit in the porch where you used to sit— 
A poem I'll read you while you knit, 
And the robins sing. 
O come, and we'll walk where the willows 
grow; 
We'll walk and we'll talk of the years ago; 
We'll talk of the earlier days of life, 
Youth's vision of sorrow, its joy and strife, 
Aud friends we shall see no more. 
O come, for I’m weary of study and books; 


And think of the years now o’er. 
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AN INVITATION. 


BY FREDERIC R. MARVIN. 


I long to go down by the murmuring brooks, Come, and I'll read them all to you. 


Only yester evening I read some rhymes, 
Which were written, I know, in olden times, 
And I want to read them aloud to you, 
So come up, and I'll read the volume through. 
There are joyous stories, and stories sad, 
Of the rich and poor, of the good and sad; 
Tales of the land, tales of the sea, 
Tales of the bond, tales of the free. 
Come, and I'll read them all to you; 
O, come up this spring, 
While the robins sing; 
Then will I make my promise true— 


Say, will you come? 


June 10th, 18—.—Mother calls this her 
eventful day, and well she may, since so many 
of the great events of her life came to her 
upon the tenth day of June. 

In the first place, it is her birthday. Forty 
years ago to-day, she opened her baby eyes 
upon this world, in her far-off southern land, 
and entered the long, weary life-road. Twen- 
ty years later, she stood at the altar, and, 
crowned with June roses, the soft June sun- 
light falling lovingly upon her, she became a 
wife. 

Two years later, upon another bright June 
day, she brought to her fair home and tender 
husband a dark-eyed girl baby—myself—and 
thus, in our little world, immortalized, the 
tenth day of June. 

I was up early this: morning, and brushed 
the dew from the grass, to gather my offering, 
a bouquet of white roses, for mother, and 
with a heart overflowing with joy and grati- 
tude, met her and presented it. 

“My queen Edith,” she laughed, as I laid 
the bouquet in her hand. “How old you 
and I are getting. Forty years old to-day.” 

“T am not forty, mamma!” 

“O no! How broad a mistake I was to 
make. It is I who have reached that dread- 
ful age. Forty years old! And you, pet, you 
are only eighteen. My baby.” 

Darling mamma! How dearly I love her. 


AN EVENTFUL DAY. 


BY LOTTIE BROWN. 


I smoothed back the dark waving hair from 
her white forehead, and kissed her, with love 
and tenderness welling up in my heart. Ah 
mamma, my blessed friend and sister, be- 
tween us to-day, there scarcely seems the 
distance of a year! 

She said something over the bouquet, about 
drifting apart, and being so far away in a few 
years more, and a strange story of the birth 
of new affections, which would sometime put 
her away into a corner of my heart, instead 
of allowing her to dwell there, as it now did, 
sole monarch. 

O mother! How little you know my heart. 

Ours is a happy birthday, for from break- 
fast until this present moment, our house has 
been crowded with dear friends, each one 
bringing kind wishes and little tokens. 

I stole away, bringing my hands full of my 
gifts, because of the promise I gave mother 
when she gave me this velvet-bound book, 
that I would never forget to write each free, 
happy thought, beginning, to-day, with this 
new year of my life. 

From the parlors below, there floats up the 
sound of merry voices. I listen. Somebody 
is come. I know very well who, and I wont 
go down again. Maud, my dainty cousin, is 
there, and she must entertain these comers. 

Mother, if you chance one day to read this, 
don’t laugh that I will not come down to 
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meet your “boys.” I will wait. To-night, 
when I wear the dress Clarence sent from 
over the sea, and the jewels Godfrey also 
sent me, then I will meet them, and be a 
good sisterly being. 

O,I am so happy! The world is grand, 
glorious, and I feel airy, buoyant, joyous! 
Not a single shadow has crept across me this 
sunny day. Even Maud, with whom I dis- 
agree from morning until night,has been a sun- 
beam. How many more such happy records 
wil! these tinted pages bear? 

11th—After along night of perfect 
dissipation, I find myself as fresh and as full 
of life as the morning, sitting here at my 
window, drinking in rich draughts of the 
clear air, as it floats up to me, laden with 
the ambrosial perfume of a thousand flowers, 
and again livingin imagination the happiness 
of last night. 

At an early hour Maud fluttered in, radi- 
antly beautiful in her snowy silk, her fair 
face and wealth of golden hair crowning all. 

“ Eda, you are cross and rude to your step- 
father’s nephews. They were gloomy and 
disagreeable at supper, because Pauline 
brought your decision to keep your room 
until evening. I suppose you anticipate a 
theatrical scene. No wonder, for you are 
glorious in that dress. Amber is d-lightfully 
suited to your complexion. Clarence sent it, 
did he not? O Eda, you will worship him. 
He is so fair and beautiful.” 

“ Beautiful, Maud ?” I laughed. 

“Yes, beautiful! He is too fair, too deli- 
cate, tocall handscme. That term better suits 
Godfrey. But hurry. Politeness demands 
your immediate presence in the parlors.” 

Icaught up gloves, fan, handkerchief and 
bouquet, in a mass together, shocking Mand’s 
nice orderly ideas, and started for the door, 


“You shall not go, in this careless manner. 
Your mother would be dismayed. Here, 
draw on your gloves. Give me the handker- 
chief. Take your fan and bouquet. There, 


now you look like a young lady! Eda, I hate 


a hoyden!” 


I did not wait to hear more, but ran on 
down the broad staircase, to the parlors. 
They were half filled already, and I was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of friends before I had 
taken a dozen steps into the room; but I did 


not forget mamma’s boys, and am afraid the 


greetings I gave to those around me were 
lamentably cool and indifferent. 

I clasped hands with delighted friends, and 
received their congratulations, while my eyes 
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were wandering away over their shoulders, 
in search of Clarence and Godfrey. It 
seemed an hour before I caught a glimpse of 
them, but when a parting in the circle re- 
vealed mother standing in another part of the 
room, with a gentleman on either side, I 
broke away without even an apology, for I 
knew they must be our guests, my stepfather’s 
nephews. 

I paused before I reached them, bewildered 
and surprised, for I had not anticipated any- 
thing beyond mere everyday style and beauty ; 
but in my eyes, these two are kings among 
men. 

Clarence, the smaller of the two, was hold- 
ing mamma’s hand, and bending so low, that 
his fair shining curls nearly swept her dark 
braids, and his blue eyes were dancing with 
merriment. 

Beautiful! ay, that is the word. Maud was 
right. He is perfection, from his broad white 
forehead to his red curved lips, shaded by 
the fair silken mustache. Just behind them 
stood Godfrey, his arms folded across his 
broad breast, his liquid eyes as dark as mid- 
night, wandering over the crowd. 

It made my heart stand still to see him 
there, so grand and handsome. I shall like 
Clarence best, I thought, but I shall honor 
Godfrey. 

Mamma first saw me, and my character- 
studying was at an end, and I found my 
hands clasped by Clarence’s soft fingers, and 
his voice speaking his happiness at our 
meeting. 

“My one desire, ma belle Eda, is gratified! 
I have been crazy since our good aunt sent 
your picture. My studio at Antwerp, where 
we had been for months, was lined with Eda’s 
face. I had you for my Juliet, my Beatrice, 
my Evangeline, and—” 

“He would have painted his St.- Agnes 
with your features, but for my timely inter- 
ference,” laughed Godfrey. 

“And he, Eda, painted you, and gave you 
no title beyond, ‘Our Edith.” 


“T was right. I knew she was no realiza- 


tion of a poet’s fanciful dream, but a living, 
breathing woman.” 

The handsome eyes looked into my own, 
with an earnestness that brought the blood up 
in a torrent to my face, and I felt the master 
hand for the first time. 

Ah Godfrey, I am afraid of you! 

I did not dare to look toward him again, 


and when the music began, willingly allowed 
Clarence to whirl me away in a giddy waltz. 


“You were cross at supper, Maud said, 
and 1 am very sorry if I occasioned it,” I said, 
when we paused to take breath. 

“You, my little Eda! No, it was not you. 
I was silent, only that your fair cousin might 
not drag us from one end of Europe to the 
other, as she seemed bent upon doing. I 
was too weary to answer her tiresome ques- 
tions, and Godfrey never talks of his travels. 
He does not like women either.” 

“QO, I am so sorry.” 

“Why? Do you mean to fall in love with 
him? You shall not. Months ago I reserved 
that blessing for myself. See,” we were op- 
posite a mirror. “Are we not alike? Is it 
not a happy blending of sunlight and shad- 
ow, of gold and ebon, of sapphire and dia- 
mond? I love harmony, I hate sameness! 
Your cousin yonder would grate upon my 
taste, like discordant notes upon a well-tuned 
ear. We are disagreeably alike, in complex- 
ion and temperament.” 

“And Godfrey and I are alike, you will 
say.” 

“Not in the least. You are both dark, but 
he is all strength and protection: you all 
weakness and devotion. You would har- 
monize well, and if he liked women, I should 
be jealous of him. As it is, Eda, I am all 
hope, and—well, never mind, the rest will 
by-and-by come.” 

We passed Maud many times, and she shot 
fierce glances from her blue eyes at me, and 
stuiled wistfully at the handsome fellow 
beside me. 

It was a happy, happy birthnight. In my 
eighteen years I neverknew ahappier. Only 
one little dark spot came before me, and that 
was Godfrey’s coldness. I tried very hard to 
be friendly, but he treated me like a child, 
and clung close to mamma, 

Papa Graham was all smiles and hospital- 
ity, and sent everybody home happy and sat- 
isfied. Even cross Maud was gay, when he 
led her down to supper, but she pinched me 
as she passed my chair, and said something 


about taking care that my wine did not spoil 


my dress, which brought the crimson blood 
up in torrents, and I have no doubt, made 
me look like a fright. 


Well, it is all over, and to-day we begin a 
new life, for Clarence and Godfrey are to 


make Roseland their home hereafter. 


I should be more than happy but for Mand. 
Clarence gayly said last night, “there is a 
skeleton in every house,” and Maud is my 
skeleton, 
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June 18th.—This is the happiest day of my 
life! I have sat here in the sunlight, until 
the warmth seems to have crept in and pos- 
sessed every fibre of my being, and electrified 
me; until my blood feels bubbling, dancing, 
sparkling like wine, and my heart beats the 
merriest measure it ever knew. 

Last night Clarence and I came out here 
in this vine-wreathed miniature palace, and 
frum reading poetry he began to pet me. 

At length, I know not how, his arms were 
around me, and my head pillowed upon his 
breast, and he was telling me how dearly, 
how fondly he loved me. 

“My darling, my adored one,” he mur- 
mured, “I love, I worship you; you cannot 
kill me by sending me from you. You are 
mine, mine forever, Eda.” 

Forever his! To live, and never lose sight 
of his dear face, to know that even unto the 
dark valley of death his hand will guide me, 
and the music of his voice cheer me! Clar- 
ence, my love, my darling! 

We went in to Papa Graham and my moth- 
er, and received papa’s hearty assent and 
mother’s tearful blessing. I forgot Godfrey 
until he suddenly entered and beheld the 
scene. Then Clarence drew me toward him. 

“Godfrey, kiss your little sister, my wife 
that is to be.” 

He started back, and looked steadily into 
my face for an instant, and I laughing said, 
“It is true.” Then he caught me close to 
his heart, and kissed me, but he trembled 
like one seized with an ague and his lips 
were like ice. 

I am afraid of him. He is so grand, so 
handsome, that I half believe he despises his 
weaker brother’s choice. 

Don’t hate me, Godfrey, for I love you, 
and will be a tender, true sister! 

Maud laughed like a wild creature when 
we told her, and inquired if we intended to 
live in a cave upon stewed rosebuds and dew 
from garden lilies, or upon butterflies’ wings 
and honey, 


“Well, Maud, we have money enough to 
live any way we choose,” said Clarence, and 
she colored up to the eyes. I was hurt for 
her, for she is poor and dependent, and ex- 
tremely sensitive 


Clarence and (todfrey are coming down the 


walk. I see the two heads, one gleaming 
like gold, and the other with its rich dark 
cluster, like purple grapes, and wonder how 
they can be the children of the same parents, 
and yet they are twin brothers. 
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Godfrey has his strong arm around Clarence, 
and he is gravely talking, his eyes searchingly 
bent upon his brother’s fair face, talking, 
talking of me, for I hear my name. I will 
not listen. 

July 18th—Another mouth, and Clarence 
and I are yet happy lovers. Maud, my fair 
enemy, laughs and tells dismal tales of false 
lovers and broken hearts, but I never heed 
them. She is now walking with him in the 
garden below, and their golden heads are 
very near together, as they lean over the rose- 
bushes. I look further on, and see there 
Godfrey, my proud, handsome brother, and 
my wicked heart leaps up and throbs painfully. 
His handsome forehead is knit into an ugly 
frown, and his eyes burn like fire. 

Does he love Maud? Is he jealous, be- 
cause she stands there beside Clarence, and 
laughs so gayly? Keep still! The thought 
makes me frantic. And yet why should I care ? 

O, why should I? I know not. If God- 
frey had never come, if he would not put his 
arm around me, and smooth back my hair so 
tenderly, if he would not teach me to paint, 
so patiently, and read even the silly love 
stories I like, I should be very happy. But 
he does all these things, and never tires 
as even Clarence does. 

If he loves Maud, it will break my heart, 
for I’d sooner see him die, than married to 
one so ill suited tohim. She would ruin him. 
If he marries—I cannot write it. He must 
not marry. I cannot lose my dearly loved 
brother. 

August 20th—Tears! tears! tears! They 
are falling like rain before me, and blistering 
the white paper upon which I write. They 
steal down over my feverish face, and lie 
here, the marks of my first great grief. It 
has been slowly coming for weeks, but I have 
been idly, foolishly dreaming. 

I have seen Maud and Clarence waltz, he 
with arms clasping her close to him. I have 
seen him kiss her hand, and snatch buds 
from her bouquet. But when he called me 
his own forever, I believed him. 

Not an hour ago I was in the garden, and 
they passed me. Her head was upon his 
shoulder, his arms around her, and as they 
paused close beside me, he bent his head 
and kissed her. Faint and sick, I clung to the 
trellis work of the greenhouse, and they 
passed on. I would have followed them, but 
there was a crash of feet behind me, and in 
another moment a pair of strong arms was 
bearing me up to the house. 
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At the door I recovered my strength, and 
turning I pushed Godfrey back, crying: 

“O Godfrey, why did you take me away? 
Let me go to Clarence! He is crazy!” 

“Yes, he must be, Eda, and Maud has 
crazed him.” 

“It will break my heart,” I sobbed. 

“ Hearts do not easily break, else mine were 
broken long ago. Eda, my darling, be patient.” 

His gentle hands were drying the tears 
which had sprung to my eyes, and lifting the 

heavy hot hair from my aching head. How 
comforting was the touch of his cool fingers! 

For a moment I sat there and gave myself 
up to the gentle influence and became calm; 
but with a tenfold force the tide swept back 
and brought those cruel ones before me, and 
with a cry I burst from him and fled up here 
to you, my little friend. 

In my utter despair I furgot every one but 
Godfrey, even dear fond mother, whose loving 
heart would ache if she knew that her daugh- 
ter suffered. I will keep this bitter secret, 
and no one shall share it, Even Maud and 
Clarence shall never know thatI have discov- 
ered their guilty love. 

September 12th.—A golden day this seems, 
and here in the summer-house I am writing, 
glancing up now and then to Godfrey, who is 
busily painting grotesque figures upon my 
workbox. Maud and Clarence rode away in 
the early morning, and have not yet returned, 
and I am indifferent as to whether they ever 
return or not. 

I do not understand him, when in his 
belief that I love him he calls me his Eda, 
and kisses my cheek. He begs me to walk 
out in the moonlight every night, but I turn 
to Godfrey, and complain of cold, and he 
takes Maud instead. 

AmI wrong? Has love taken its departure ; 
or was it never there? The question makes 
my poor brain whirl. I shall never forget to 
fear this handsome fellow before me, but I 
am happy with him. 

I dread him, and yet he could kill me with 
unkindness, so highly do 1 prize his opinion, 
his good-will. But he never speaks unkindly. 
He is gentle as my mother, and as patient as 
an angel. Why do I tremble like a child 
before him, and hold my breath, when he 
speaks? If I were superstitious, without 
doubt I should believe him exercising some 
magical power over my will. 

“Eda,” he says, “lay aside your writing. 
I have completed my work, and want you to 
talk to me.” 
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I should obey him if he’d commanded me 
to kneel before him. 

November 30th—Two months of darkness, 
and many times despair, have passed, and 
again, with trembling awkward fingers I open 
my mother’s birthday gift. 

It was two months this night, that I sat at 
the window alone, and wept until my weary 
eyelids drooped and I slept. 

I had seen Clarence and Maud in their 
snug retreat at the library window, and knew 
that she was dragging him further from me 
each moment, and in my utter desolation, I 
went to my room, and with relentless hands 
heaped ashes upon the love I so long had 
cherished. 

When sleep came, heart, brain and body 
were exhausted, and I slept a heavy dream- 
less sleep, from which nothing could awaken 
me. Hours after, they found me lying there 
in the moonlight, the damp night wind falling 
upon my face, where the hectic flush of fever 
was already painted. They drew me away 
into the cool rest of my bed, but the terrible 
scourge had fastened itself upon me, and I 
lay a helpless, hopeless victim. 

It was not the lack of care or skillful med- 
ical attendance, but a strange turning in this 
long, dreary illness, that has taken away the 
light from my eyes—from the beautiful eyes 
Clarence loved so well. O,it maddens me! 

They tell me with hope in their voices, that 
after a time I shall again see, but I only know 
that I am—O, can I write it?—blind. Blind! 

O God, how dreadful! Godfrey, dear, kind 
Godfrey, is always with me now, but Clarence 
is always somewhere else. I seldom hear his 
voice, and never feel his hand upon my own. 

How patient Godfrey is! He rode miles 
to-day, in the cold wind, to bring me a book 
printed in great raised letters. To-morrow 
he will teach me to read it. 

December 2d.—Last night I grew weary 
and dull, and to hide my loneliness, groped 
my way into the old nook, the library window, 
where Clarence and I used to sit side by side, 
in those happy days, and hoping, longing, for 
rest, lay back upon the sofa, and drew the 
curtains snugly around me. 

Then memory came, even while I was 
hushing my poor heart into sweet forgetful- 
ness, and the love which I had so tried to 
bury came up, and tortured me. I clasped 
my hands across the sightless eyes, and 
moaned until it passed. 

All at once there were footsteps at the 
door, and two persons entered. Soon I heard 
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their voices, and knew they were Clarence 
and Maud. They began to speak. He said: 

“Doii’t read, Maud! I’m confounded dull.” 

“You are in mourning for Eda’s eyes.” 

“ Eda’s eyes! As though her eyes were my 
light !” 

“Then you do not love her?” 

“Ah Caprice, thy name is woman! How 
many times must I tell you how dearly, dear- 
ly, dearly I love you? Cana man love two 
women at the same time?” 

“But you are bound to her.” 

“And for that piece of nonsense, I am to 
be a dog, and lead her through life. Hum!’ 

I half arose to go out, but from some part 
of the room there came heavy strides, and in 
a moment there was a fall, and a volley of 
smothered oaths. 

“My brother, would you bring a second 
story of Cain and Abel, to curse this fair 
home ?” cried Godfrey. “Do you dare speak 
lightly of your betrothed ?” 

I glided forward. 


“Don’t, Godfrey! He don’t love me, and I 
don’t love him. Maud, he belongs to you! 
Godfrey, don’t strike him !” 

There was a tread of feet, a soft rustle of 
silk, and I was alone with some one, whose 
hand resting upon my chair trembled like a 
wind-swayed leaf. 


“ Godfrey, is it you?” I asked, putting out 
my hand. 


“Yes, Eda.” 

“Sit down and talk tome. Don’t tremble 
so, Clarence was right. He would not dare 
marry a blind woman.” 

“And you are free from him.” 

“Are you sorry ?” 

“O darling, if you could see my happy, 
selfish face you would understand, Eda, my 
poor little sufferer! Let me lead you.” 

“Where, where ?” I stammered. 

“Into my heart, my beloved.” 

June 10th.—Another year, and I am nine- 
teen years old. A month ago, the shadow 
began to creep slowly away, and to-day I 
walked up the church aisle, upon Godfrey’s 
arm, and saw all the dear faces, as plainly as 
a year ago. 

Mother, darling, my beart is a divided one, 
as you prophesied, but you will forgive it. I 
am not sure that your heart is all mine, for 
since handsome Clarence and Maud went 
across the sea, you have clung closely to your 
boy Godfrey, and without a tear, given him 
your Edith to keep forever. 
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UNDER THE LILIES. 


BY ADA BUISSON. 


Wuen I was sixteen years of age, I was 
sent for a couple of years’ superior polishing 
to an establishment for young ladies kept by 
avery distinguished lady whom I will call 
Mrs. Furnival. 

Mrs. Furnival prided herself on receiving 
pupils of the first class only, and of educating 
them in such firstrate style as to render them 
polished ornaments of the most fashionable 
drawing-rooms on passing from her school- 
rooms. The horror of her life was not igno- 
rance but gaucherie ; the object of all her 
teaching not so much wisdom as elegance. 
To be awkward or vulgar was in Mrs. Furni- 
val’s eyes almost criminal. 

We naturally took kindly to life at Maldon 
Lodge, and I think there were none who 
Jooked forward with any eagerness to the 
time of leaving school. 

A rebel, however, found her way into the 
orderly ranks of Mrs. Furnival’s young ladies 
—a daring little rebel of seventeen, fresh from 
the wilds of Australia, the daughter of some 
distinguished person out there, and the heir- 
ess, we were told, of an almost fabulous 
fortune. 

I remember her well, in spite of this lapse 
of years; I remember vividly every feature 
of her beautiful young face; I seem to see 
her before me again, with the ever-changing 
light in her glorions wild eyes, the rose-color 
coming and going on her delicate cheeks, the 
sunlight losing itself in the rich red gold of 
her wavy hair. To look at her springing about 
in her daring disregard of all rule, grace in 
every movement; to listen to her sweet fresh 
voice singing in the very luxuriance of gay- 
heartedness, who would have guessed the 
miserable future, or the doom hanging over 
her? 

And yet, with all her airy loveliness, all 
her wild sweet grace, Myra Richardson won 
few hearts. She was my roommate, and I 
was certainly the most affectionately disposed 
toward her; nevertheless I never reached the 
point of loving her—I never felt my. heart 
thoroughly warm toward her. There was 
something uneanny in her wild eyes, some- 
thing that repulsed me in the tones of her 
voice, even in her quietest and most affection- 
ate mood. Amongst the rest of the girls she 
was regarded with a mixed feeling of jealousy 


and wonder; jealousy of her wild beauty, 
wonder at her wild ways. 


It was a bright soft evening in early June 
—a Saturday, I recollect, fur both Myra 
Richardson and myself had been spending 
the afternoon with my cousin, and we were 
sitting in Mrs. Furnival’s library, where we 
had gone, as was customary, to report our- 
selves to the principal on our return, when 
the door was opened quickly, and the head- 
teacher entered. 

“Where is Mrs. Furnival ?” she demanded, 
sharply, and closing the door carefully behind 
her. 

“We are waiting for her now,” I answered, 
surprised at her abruptness, for Miss Morton 
was one of the slowest and most apathetic of 
creatures. “Is anything the matter?” 

“Matter!” she repeated, in an unusually 
sharp tone. “ Only that the house has been 
robbed, and most mysteriously so, within the 
last hour.” 

“Robbed! What, in broad daylight? Im- 
possible!” I exclaimed. 

“If the principal had only been at home!” 
continued the teacher, in the same anxious 
tone; “ but now, of course, I am responsible. 
I was sitting in the room, too, not an hour 
ago, correcting the first-class themes, and 
everything was quietenough. I can’t imagine 
how it happened.” 

Before I could begin questioning the poor 
lady so as to understand what had happened, 
and how, the door opened, and in came Mrs. 
Furnival, accompanied by the inspector of 
police, whom, to her astonishment, She had 
met on entering the house. 

The calm manner and precise questions of 
the well-practised official soon drew a com- 
prehensible statement of from not too clear- 
headed Miss Morton. 

This was the story; Mrs. Furnival had the 
habit of drawing, on the Saturday morning, 
sufficient cash to pay the rather heavy week- 
ly bills. This cash, amounting to over thirty 
pounds, she invariably deposited in the drawer 
of an old-fashioned escritoire, standing in her 
own private room ; and the key of this drawer 
she wore attached to her watchguard, as the 
money remained from Saturday till the Mon- 
day morning, when she paid it out regularly. 
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Miss Morton declared that she had seen 
her put the money in the drawer as usual, 
lock it, and take the key; she had noticed it 
particularly, because the whole sum happened 
to be in very bright gold sovereigns, and it 
almost filled the small drawer. Miss Morton 
had then gone to the study, occupying her- 
self with her usual duties, until about six 
o'clock, when the principal still being absent, 
she had availed herself of her privilege to use 
her room; and remained till she quitted it to 
head the tea-table. On her return she had 
found the room exactly as she left it, and it 
was only by a mere chance that on passing 
the escritvire she saw the important drawer 
open and the money gone. The lock had not 
been tampered with; there was no sign of 
any one having entered the room; but every 
one of the golden sovereigns was gone. 

Mrs Furnival, on her part, said she had 
certainly locked up thirty-four pounds, and 
taken the key, which had remained safely in 
her possession all day, and that she had not 
entered the room since. 

The lock was very peculiar; it would have 
been easier to break it than unlock it with 
any key but its own. It was, however, quite 
right, and the key turned in it easily as ever. 

Inspector S. examined lock, drawer and 
room with great minuteness and official si- 
lence; then he examined the window and 
ground beneath, then the servants, and finally 
the young ladies, with the exception of Myra 
Richardson and myself, who had been out all 
day; but, in spite of his acuteness, he could 
find no clue to the robber. 

He came back to Mrs. Furnival’s boudoir 
before he left; and I heard him say in a low 
tone as he took his leave: 

“Tt is some one in the house, I am certain, 
or who at any rate has an accomplice in the 
house. However, I dare say we shall ferret 
them out.” 

Mrs. Furnival dismissed him graciously; 
but his last words did not tend to smooth the 
anxious ruffle that had been gathering on her 
face ever since the investigation of the officer 
tended only to increase its mystery. * 

I had been so engrossed with the thing it- 
self, that I had paid little attention to any 
one but the chief actors in it; so when I 
happened to go back to the library, to fetch 
the bonnet I had hastily thrown there, I was 
surprised to find Myra Richardson sitting in 
exactly the same attitude in which I had left 
her nearly an hour ago. She did not move 
even when I entered. 
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“Are you asleep, Myra?” I exclaimed, 
flashing the candle across her face; and then 
I saw that it was ghostly white, though her 
beautiful eyes were shining like stars. 

“Were you frightened ?” I said, again hold- 
ing the candle in front of her. 

“Tam very thankful we were out of the 
house,” she answered, slowly, and apparently 
with an effort; for her lips trembled. 

“You absurd child! Why, who would 
have suspected us? We are ladies.” 

“True,” she said softly; “but—” And 
then she rose and gathered her shaw! around 
her as if she were very cold, and hurried out 
of the room. 


A week and then a fortnight passed, and 
still no clue to the robber had been found, 
neither had the police been able to throw 
suspicion on any servants in or about the 
house. 

On the second Sunday after the robbery, I 
happened to walk home with Mrs. Furnival 
from evening service. I was a favorite of 
hers; and as we entered the grounds, she 
put her arm through mine, and, slackening 
her pace, said: 

“Tt is a lovely evening, Ethel, let us have a 
turn round the rose ground.” 

As we entered the beautiful little enclosure, 
where the rich odor of roses of all kinds came 
almost oppressively on the evening air, she 
said, suddenly: 

“T want to t-ll you a secret; you are the 
only girl I would trust. I have been robbed 
again.” 

I started with almost a scream. 

“Tush!” said the principal; “ hush! I must 
have this kept secret.” 

“ Robbed again!” I repeated. “ When?” 

“Last night. Listen quietly. I did not 
put the money in the escritoire till ten o’clock 
in the evening, thinking it safer in my pocket; 
but being in a hurry, and tired, and never 
sleeping with money in my bedroom, I put it 
in the usual place. This morning, on going 
to take it out before going to church, I found 
the drawer empty, unlocked as before.” 

“Incomprehensible !” 

“Some one has a key which opens the 
drawer, that is evident.” 

I was silent for a moment, perfectly dum- 
founded by the intelligence. At length I 
said, impetuously : 

“You must have us all searched, Mrs. Fur- 
nival; it is only just to the innocent.” 

“T can’t, Ethel,” she replied, quickly; “at 
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least, not yet. I have told you this in confi- 
dence, remember. You must not betray my 
secret.” 

“But—” 

At that instant, however, came the sound of 
a quick light step running along on the other 
side of the rose hedge, and startled us both 
into silence. A very light step it was—light 
enough for only one pair of feet that we 
knew; and the next instant Myra Richardson 
ran by, looking neither to the right nor left, 
and with her head bent down in a peculiar 
fashion. 

“Myra,” whispered Mrs. Furnival. “What 
is she doing here? Why is she not with the 
others ?” 

“Shall I call to her?” I said. 

“No, no, not for worlds!” answered the 
principal in quite a pained tone; and then 
she took my arm again, and began walking 
slowly back to the house. 

A few of the girls were assembled in the 
supper-room as we entered, and among them 
was Myra, standing before the looking-glass 
decking her hair with lilies of the valley; 
and I must say I had never seen a lovelier 
face than that the glass reflected. 

“Myra,” said Mrs. Furnival, suddenly, 
“were you in the garden just now ?” 

“Yes; I went for these.” And she came 
guickly, bringing a handful of lilies. “Are 
they not sweet?” 

Mrs. Furnival looked earnestly in her face. 
“TI wish you would remember rules, Myra, 
and be less childish.” 

We went next into that boudoir which was 
already in bad odor, and then, after Mrs. Fur- 
nival had carefully closed the door, she sat 
down—just within reach of the last rays of 
summer twilight. 

“T am suffering from a horrible suspicion,” 
she said. “Ethel, can you guess it?” 

“No,” I answered, stoutly; and in truth I 
could not. 

She looked in my face a moment, and then, 
growing stern, said, “Was Myra Richardson 
with you all that Saturday ?” 

“Yes,” I returned stiffly; for I was so con- 
fused that I scarcely knew whether she meant 
to imply suspicion of me or Myra by the 
question. 

“Most mysterious,” muttered Mrs. Farni- 
val, leaning back in her chair, wearily; “I—” 

But at that moment Miss Morton knocked 
at the door, and I was obliged to go away; 
but it was in a very disturbed frame of mind. 
All this was very perplexing and uncom- 
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fortable, and I became very miserable. Natur 
ally I watched suspiciously my schoolfellows, 
more especially Myra; but nothing could [ 
discover which could at all help me to under- 
stand Mrs. Furnival’s strange conversation, 
The girls were all looking forward to the 
breaking up dance, and were much more oc- 
cupied with toilet matters than robberies; 
indeed, I doubted if any one of them but 
myself recollected the mysterious robbery at 
all. 

There are some scenes that stamp them- 
selves indelibly on the memory, why or where- 
fore we know not. I have been to many a 
gayer dance than that school party, many a 
one I enjoyed more, and yet I think I remem- 
ber that one more distinctly than any other. 

I was just in the midst of a very animated 
conversation with one of my partners, a tall 
young man whom I regarded with almost 
veneration as he rejoiced in the title of cap- 
tain, when Mrs, Furnival touched me on the 
shoulder, and said: 

“Ethel, have you seen Myra?” 

I turned sharply round. 

“She was my vis-a-vis in the last set of lan- 
cers,” I answered. “She can’t be far off. Do 
you want her, Mrs. Furnival ?” 

“No—that is, I do not see her in the room, 
and I do not want her to be wandering about 
in the grounds now the dew is falling so 
heavily.” 

I knew the principal well enough to observe 
that she did not speak quite naturally; be- 
sides, as she spoke she glanced again round 
the ballroom in a manner strangely anxious. 

“T will go and see, if you like,” I said. I 
am not afraid of the dew; and if Myrais any- 
where, she is sure to be in the rose-garden.” 

I ran off as I spoke, wrapping my opera- 
cloak round me. The night was clear but 
damp, and the starlight fell softly over the 
garden, making no unpleasant lounge for 
over-heated and imprudent dancers. There 
were but few, however, and those chiefly on 
the lawn just in front of the house, so I 
found” the rose-garden quite silent and 
solitary. 

I gave but one quick glance around, and 
was about to return to the ballroom and my 
interrupted conversation, when again that 
peculiarly light step, which had disturbed 
Mrs. Furnival and myself that Sunday even- 
ing, fell on my ear. 

Before I saw her, I knew that it was Myra. 
She came along in the starlight, her satin 
dress glimmering in an almost ghostly fashion, 
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and with her flower-wreathed head again 
bent towards the ground. I do not know 
what prevented me calling to her, but I did 
not. I allowed her to pass on, whilst I steod 
watching her in silent wonder. And then a 
sudden impulse seized me, whether impelled 
by some fate, or only actuated by the suspi- 
cions which had been so constantly sounded 
in my ears, I do not know; but instead of re- 
turning to the house, I passed out of the 
rose-garden, and ran quickly down to that 
part of the grounds where each of us girls 
was allowed to cultivate a piece of garden as 
she chose. 


It was a long strip of ground, at the top of . 


a high bank, at the bottom of which ran a 
small but tolerably deep river; not the safest 
perhaps that could have been selected for our 
gardening operations; but Mrs. Furnival was 
fanciful about her grounds, and superintend- 
ed their cultivation herself with almost 
artistic taste. 

Down this walk, lighted by the clear sum- 
mer stars, I hastened, till I came to Myra’s 
garden. 

It was easily distinguishable from the rest 
by the profusion of lilies of all sorts which 
grew there. They were her favorite flower; 
indeed, she had almost a passion for them, 
and would tend them with a devotion that 
made all of us laugh. 

I looked eagerly round; what could have 
taken Myra to her garden at that hour? 
And then I stooped down and examined it 
carefully. But nothing remarkable appeared, 
nothing; and I was just about to give it up 
and go away, when it struck me some of the 
lily-roots looked more faded than others. I 
examined them, and only dimly in that light 
could I see that here and there one or two of 
them had been freshly planted. 

This looked strange, for it was not the 
time of year for transplanting, and then, as I 
touched one, I found I could remove it easily, 
for it was only laid on the earth to look as if 
still growing. 

Removing my white glove, I began digging 
up the soft mould with my hand, and then, 
not more than a few inches beneath the sur- 
face, I came against what I had expected. 
Yes, there in a little heap lay the golden 
sovereigns robbed from Mrs. Furnival’s 
private drawer. 

I shall never forget the shock of that mo- 
ment. I got up in horror, as if I had come 
Upon some poisonous serpent, and I exclaim- 
ed, “O Heaven! O Myra, Myra!’ in almost 
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agony; and then, without giving myself time 
for reflection, I hastily covered the sovereigns 
again, replaced the roots, and walked slowly 
back. 


What should I do? 

I was sorely perplexed; and as I walked 
back that short distance to the house, my 
imagination conjured up all sorts of horrors 
in the way of imprisonment and punishment 
which this knowledge of mine would bring on 
my beautiful friend. 

I went slowly back to the ballroom, but 
everything seemed changed; and when I saw 
Myra’s form flying through the dance, I could 
scarcely believe but that I was laboring under 
some horrible dream. 

Mrs. Furnival came up to me as I entered. 

“What a time you have been, my dear! 
Miss Myra has reappeared long ago.” 

“I know; I met her in the garden,” I 
answered, feebly. 

“In the garden! She did not tell me that. 
Who was with her?” 

“No one.” 

“She certainly is most extraordinary ;” and 
Mrs. Furnival again looked curiously round 
after Myra’s beautiful face, and I turned 
away. 

“No,” I thought, “I can’t tell yet—I can’t 
in this scene; and there may be something—” 

But I was very glad when that long evening 
was over. Never was I more thankful to see 
the guests depart one after the other, and at 
length to stand saying good-night to my 
schoolfellows. 

They would remain talking over the party; 
but I pleaded headache, and got up to my 
room. To tell the truth, I was anxious to be 
there before Myra, for I wanted to think 
quietly as to what I should do. It was a 
horrible secret for a young girl to be burdened 
with, and I could not decide what to do with 
it. Isat on my bed there thinking and still 
perplexed, gradually unfastening my orna- 
ments and ball-dress, when Myra’s step ap- 
proached quietly, and in another instant she 
entered. 

“Then you are not in bed, after all, Ethel ?” 
she said, throwing herself carelessly on the 
sofa, and beginning to tear off her bracelets 
in her usual impatient fashion. “What have 
you been doing?” 

“ Thinking,” I said, gravely. 

“Thinking! and of what? What Captain 
Tyler was saying with such empressement as 
he took leave ?” 

“No, Myra, of something more—more—” 
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And then my courage failed me, and I could 
say no more; but hurriedly beginning to un- 
dress, I threw myself into bed, and drew the 
curtains, to hide the view of that beautiful 
figure in white satin which still sat by the 
toilet-table. 

Whether I went to sleep I know not; if I 
did, my dreams must have been vivid as 
reality, for I was haunted by the strange 
secret I had discovered; and at length, sitting 
up in bed, I drew back the curtains. The 
moonlight was streaming into the room, and 
I could distinctly see the form of Myra lying 
with open eyes, her face turned towards the 
window. 

Some impulse seized me, whether good or 
bad I know not; but I sprang up, and cross- 
ing the room with my bare feet, knelt down 
by my schoolfellow’s bed. 

“Hush, Myra,” I said, laying my hand 
upon her arm; “don’t speak, don’t move. I 
want to tell yeu a secret.” 

“A secret!” she said, in a frightened voice. 

“Yes; listen. Down under the lilies in 
your garden, Myra, lie all Mrs. Furnival's 
sovereigns.” 

It seemed as if I were speaking in my sleep; 
but before me Myra’s figure rose slowly, aud 
with a horror that was awfully lifelike. I 
shall never forget her face; for a moment it 
worked till it was all distorted; then it 
calmed down. 

“ How did you find it out?” she said, in a 
whisper. 

“ By chance,” I answered. 

“When ?” 

“This evening.” 

“And whom have you told? Does Mrs. 
Furnival know ?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“And you will tell her?” 

“ Myra, I must.” 

She sank back on her pillow and moaned; 
and I buried my face in the coverlid and be- 
gan to cry quickly, for that moan was so 
horrible to hear. 

“Why did you do it?” at length I said, 
clasping hold of the soft white fingers and 
holding them to my cheek. “O Myra, Myra, 
why did you do it?” 

“Ido not know,” she answered, quickly; 
and then she turned away her face, and 
would not speak for all my questions and 
sobs. 

She lay perfectly still, with the moonlight 
playing on her face; now and then she 
gasped quickly, and her hands were clenched, 
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tion more quietly far than I could make it, 
At length, however, she roused herself, and 
pushing back her auburn hair, pressed her 
hands tightly to her temples. 

“You will tell them all to-morrow, I sup- 
pose, Ethel, and I shall be sent to prison.” 

“T don’t think Mrs. Furnival will send you 
to prison.” 

Again we were silent; then she said: 

“ Ethel, it is very hard to be burdened with 
the sins of one’s parents; this is a hard 
world, is it not?” 

I had not found it so as yet; and I 
answered faintly: 

“TI do not know.” 

Then she laid her hand on my head in a 
quaint old-fashioned manner, and said: 

“I am quite sane to-night, Ethel, mind 
that. When I took that—that gold, I was 
not perhaps; but to-night I am. I keep my 
secret too—no one knows, no one knows!” 
And then she lay back, covered herself up 
with the sheet, and turned away; and though 
I knelt by her for nearly an hour, she would 
say nothing more. 

I sobbed a good deal quietly, and then I 
grew weary, for 1 was very young, and crept 
back to my own bed and there fell asleep. It 
was a long sleep too; for when I woke the 
sun was shining in my eyes and it was four 
o'clock. 

I raised myself from the pillow with a dim 
uneasy consciousness of something wretched 
having happened, and looked towards Myra’s 
bed. Was I still dreaming, or was the bed 
really empty? In an instant I was up and 
feeling with my hands to satisfy my eyes. 
Myra was gone! 

I turned to the window; it was open! 

Ido not know how it was, but in a mo- 
ment I seemed to understand what had hap- 
pened, and to take in all the horrors of the 
reality. To put on my boots and dressing- 
gown was the work of a moment, and then 
climbing out of the window, I let myself fall 
onto the soft mould beneath. I knew I 
should see the print of: small feet there. 
Then bareheaded and shivering in the cold 
morning air, I ran down the garden. 

No idea of going to Mrs. Furnival, or 
alarming any one, entered my head. I went 
immediately to Myra’s garden, and when I 
was there I turned from the flower-border to 
the bank, at the foot of which runs the river. 

I shall never forget the scene of golden 
light, white mist, and shiny water, that I 


but otherwise she seemed to bear the accusa- 
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there looked on. I seemed to note every de- 
tail, though I was looking but for one object. 
But no; I could not see it. Thank Heaven, 
it was—I was turning away thinking that, 
when my eye happened to fall on the flags 
below me. There was something white at 
the verge—something like a human hand 
caught in the green weed that grew so thickly 
just there. 

I did not exclaim, I did not utter a sound; 
but I slid down the bank, and heedless of 
danger, entered the water. Up to my knees, 
then up to the waist, clinging desperately to 
the rushes; and then, under the water, held 
down by those entangling weeds, I found 
what I sought. 

Though with all my strength I battled to 
bring her to land, I knew that she was dead 
—drowned. I knew that she had succeeded ; 
and then my misery burst silence, and, wind- 
ing my arms round the poor dead form, I 
uttered wild cries. 


There was an inquest, a funeral, and then 
Myra Richardson disappeared from amongst 
us. The girl’s strange death was talked of as 
a nine days’ wonder; “temporary insanity ” 
had been the verdict returned, and, for a 
time, all the odd ways of the poor child were 
talked of and commented on, and she was 
forgotten. That she was concerned in the 
mysterious robbery was never known; and 
no one but Mrs. Furnival ever heard the 
story of the stolen sovereigns from my lips. 
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It was not till months afterwards that I 
heard some details of Myra’s history. It ap- 
pears that she was the daughter of a wealthy 
Australian merchant, who had married a 
female convict, whose history was scarcely 
clearer than her daughter’s. Though well 
born and educated, Mrs. Richardson had been 
convicted of some theft, and, in spite of the 
evidence that insanity was in the family, and 
had before exhibited itself under this form, 
was transported for seven years. At the end - 
of the time, still retaining magnificent beauty, 
she had won the affections of a trader, and 
married him. The secret of her mother’s 
disgrace had been kept from Myra for some 
time; but, by some chance, she came to know 
it, and whether insanity was really already 
in her blood, or her vivacious nature was too 
strongly impressed with the story, was not 
known; but from that time the wild elfish- 
ness of character took possession of her, and 
her father, terribly troubled, hoping to mend 
matters by change of scene and climate, re- 
solved on sending her to England. 

The wild Australian had probably made wp 
her mind that her mother’s evil fate should 
never be hers. Still, after all, we can but 
surmise; for as her last words which sounded 
in mortal ears declared—no one knew her 
secret. It was hers and hers alone; and till 
she rises from her quiet forgotten grave, and 
tells out the sad story to One who will not 
judge her harshly, it will remain forever a 
mystery. 


BY WILLIAM 


Ir had been a dull, cheerless and, for the’ 
most part, a rainy day—one of the kind that 
not only saturate the outer covering, but 
chill the traveller to the very bone—that tire 
out horseflesh and make the rider glad to, 
gain any kind of shelter. 

This was especially the case with one who 
had been plodding along through the early 
spring mud of the Mississippi valley in the 
(at almost any time) far from pleasant em- 
ployment of hunting up lands for new resi- 
dents. But John Sharp was accustomed to 
roughing it—to sleeping out in wood or 
prairie, for want of better accommodation— 
making his bed according to circumstances, 
and, dvessed, fittingly for his business, he 
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cared little (as a general thing) for wind or 
weather, or what inconveniences he might 
labor under. 

But now he rode graumblingly along. The 
previous night had been passed in the forks 
of a great cottonwood tree; he had ridden 
all day through the cold rain, finding a road, 
as best he might, through the tangled vines 
and parasite creepers, and was anxiously 
looking for some place where he might ob- 
tain rest and food. His knowledge of the 


country and his compass assured him that 
he could not be very far distant from the 
river, and though the fare of the wood-chop- 
pers, whose cabins were builded upon its 
banks, was not inviting, still it was better 
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than none. So he urged on his jaded horse, 
muttering anything but complimentary re- 
marks upon the fools who invested in wild 
lands without knowing anything of their 
value, and vowing that upon his return home 
he would forever quit that kind of life, marry 
a little prairie flower he knew of, settle down 
and patiently wait for his corner lots and pre- 
emption claims to make him rich. 

It was a pleasant picture he drew of his 
future home and pretty blue-eyed wife—a 
cottage nestling in the midst of trees, and— 
well, many other things, and it served to 
make his present still more wretched, espe- 
cially as the rain increased and darkness was 
swiftly coming on. The latter would have 
been a thing but little cared for on a prairie 
road, but it was entirely the reverse here, 
and rendered travelling impossible. Then, 
too, it would force him to pass another night 
perched up in a tree, and he was growling 
forth his discontent, when he stumbled intoa 
wood road, then into a little clearing, and 
saw the river and a cabin standing upon its 
banks. 

In a few moments he was knocking at the 
door and demanding admission. It was 
opened by a poorly-dressed, sad-eyed woman, 
whose face revealed a fearful history of want, 
abuse, and it might be shame. She was tall, 
black-haired and eyed, not above twenty 
years of age, and if the sunken cheeks had 
been filled out, the sallow complexion fresh, 
the emaciated form plunmp—if she had been 
neatly clad and the shadows banished from 
her face, would have been more than ordi- 
narily good looking. Now she appeared like 
a woman wrecked before she had passed 
girlhood. 

“Can I pass the night here?” Sharp 
asked, in the most kind tones he could 
command. 

“I don’t know,” was the muttered answer, 
and she glanced half terrified around as one 
who lived in constant fear. 

“Who, then, am I to ask?” 

“The men.” 

“Where are they ?” 

“Gone across the river to get whiskey. I 
wish the boat would sink to the bottom with 
them—wish every drop of strong drink was 
burned up?’ 

“TI presume you will permit me to come 
in and warm and rest until they come back.” 

“You can do as you please;” and she 

‘turned away and resumed the work at which 
she had been engaged. 


“You must lead a very lonety life,” he said, 
determined to force the conversation, and, if 
possible, learn something of her history. 

“Lonely enough. I haven’t seen the face 
of a woman in three months—nothing but 
great brutes of men.” 

“They are wood-choppers, I reckon ?” 

“ Wood-choppers, gamblers and drunkards, 
and—” she stopped suddenly as if there was 
more behind that had better remain unut- 
tered—* but I don’t want to talk about them. 
If you are not a stranger on the river you 
know what kind of men live in such God- 
forsaken places.” 

“It is not the first time, by many, that I 
have passed the night in their eabins. But I 
have generally found them to be hospitable 
and kind-hearted men, even though rough. 
How long did you say you had been living 
here ?” 

“Three months, and I wish I was dead.” 

The tone was that of utter despair—one in 
which all of hope had died out—as if the past 
was a blank and the future a horror, and the 
dim eyes and trembling lips told even more 
than the tongue. But Sharp thought best 
not to notice it and continued: 

“ Your people intend to make a permanent 
wood-yard at this point ?” 

“I don’t know—don’t care. I was born on 
the river, in a sort of flat-boat, have been 
going ever since, and never expect to have 
any rest. Have you got the tine, stranger?” 
and the dim eyes suddenly grew bright— 
flashed with an avaricious light. 

“If you mean a watch, no,” he replied, in- 
stantly put upon his guard, and thanking for- 
tune there was no sign of the valuable one 
he carried, “ but if you would like to know 
the hour it must be very near sundown.” 

“Then they'll be back soon, as hungry as 
wolves and cross as bears. I must build up 
the fire and get supper;” and she threw an 
old shawl over her head and was about to go 
out into the pouring rain, when he inter- 
cepted her. 

“It is not a woman’s place to do such 
things,” he said, kindly; “ unless compelled 
by dire necessity, and you are neither strong 
nor well. Your men should have seen that 
you were amply provided with wood.” 

“They see to it! Not a single foot would 
either one stir even if I was dying.” 

“ Well, you remain in doors. I am already 


wet, and even if I were not I would not per- 


mit you to go out.” 
She looked at him in astonishment—as if 
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she could not believe her senses that there 
was even so much of kindness in the world 
—and tears gathered in her eyes; then for 
the first time for many a day a “thank you, 
sir,” dropped from her lips. 

With plenty of wood and an axe lying near, 
John Sharp was not long in cutting and 
bringing in a sufficient quantity, and then 
taking up a pail asked: 

“ Where is the spring?” 

She pointed in the direction of the woods, 
but did not answer a word; she appeared to 
be too much amazed to do so, and silently 
watched him as he went forth, returned, 
kindled the fire, and filled and put on the 
kettle. Then she questioned, in those trem- 
ulous tones that revealed how much the 
heart was stirred: 

“Are you married, sir?” 

“Not yet,” he answered, blushing, “ but I 
hope to be at some not very distant day.” 

“Your wife will be a happy woman,” she 
sighed. 

“Why?” He knew that she was mentally 
drawing a contrast with her own situation. 

“ Because you will be so very kind to her!’ 
and the long restrained tears burst forth. 

“TI would be kind to any woman. But 
your question appears to imply that you are 
married !” 

“God help me—I am! At least they say I 
am, but I sometimes fear it is alie. Hark! 
what sound was that?” 

“Only the moaning of the wind.” 

The woman stepped to the little window 
that overlooked the river, slid it back and 
watched long and anxiously; but at length, 
apparently satisfied, she returned to her 
place by the fire and continued, though in 
more guarded tones: 

“One night—it is more than two years ago 
now—they forced me to drink of their cursed 
cups, and when I was mad—knew not, cared 
not what I was doing—there was some kind 
of a ceremony, and when I became my-elf 
again they told me I was married, and to a 
man I hated above all others.” 

“Why do you not leave him ?” 

“Leave him? Great Heaven! how I have 
longed to do so, but dared not. He would 
kill me if he knew I thought of such a thing.” 

“ Have you no father to protect you ?” 

“I don’t know. He calls himself so, but I 
don’t know ;” and she shook her head sadly. 

“And your mother?” 

“I don’t remember her. Hark! they are 
coming now. Not a word of kindness to me; 
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don’t even look at me, or I shall suffer when 
you are gone. God only knows what I have 
gone through;” and she retreated to the 
further side of the cabin and began making a 
great rattling among the few broken dishes 
tbat comprised the store. 

Sharp drew forth his pipe, lighted it, turned 
his back upon her and began smoking, though 
he was determined to see more of her and 
plan some way for her to escape. But even 
if opportunity offered he could not take her 
with him, though there would be no doubt of 
her gladly going. His little prairie blossom 
stood in the way, and he was far too honor- 
able to hold out any false inducements, or do 
anything that might cast even suspicion upon 
his name. Still he was decided to aid hes— 
to give her a little money so that she might 
not be hopelessly in the power of the men 
ske both hated and feared, and was reflecting 
upon the best plan, when the door was swung 
open and a man demanded, with an oath, if 
supper was ready. Then, seeing Sharp, he 
continued: 

“Halloo, stranger! Where did you come 
from ?” 

“From the timber. I am hunting up land 
and come to ask shelter for the night.” 

“Been here long?” and he glanced sus- 
piciously from him to the woman. 

“No, just come. Didn’t you see me dis- 
mounting as you were landing?” 

Sharp conceived the story (under such eir- 
cumstances) to be a pardonable offence 
against truth—one of the kind that, like the 
oath of Uncle Toby, would be obliterated by 
the tears of the recording angel. 

“Humph! Come from up the river, I 
reckon ?” 

“Yes. Here is my business card ;” and he 
gave it, knowing the man would care nothing 
for it, but hoping it might reach the eyes of 
the poor woman so as to tell her who her 
friend was in case of escape. 

“Going to take up the land so as to rob 
us of the chance of getting wood ?” 


“No. I have no claims this side of the 
bluff,” he answered, though he could scarcely 
suppress a smile at the coolness of a man, 
who lived by theft, talking of being robbed 
out of his rights by the lawful owner! 

The answer appeared to satisfy the man, 
and, as two others came stamping in at the 
moment, he became silent and had an oppor- 
tunity to examine them more closely. The 
one with whom he had the brief conversation 
was still young, of intense muscular power, 
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low-browed and with the marks of unre- 
strained passions and crime stamped upon 
his fage, and was evidently the husband of 
the wretched woman. The others were 
much older, and he who claimed to be the 
father forbidding in every particular, a man 
whom every honest person would shun. 

“Who is that man, Jane?” he asked, in a 
half whisper, of his daughter. 

“TI don’t know—haven’t spoken to him. 
Mike has—ask him. Go along and don’t 
bother me.” 

She evidently had no scruples about 
“stretching the truth” when it suited her 
purpose. 

“Why haven’t you got supper ready ?” 

“Why didn’t you leave me some wood ?” 

“Didn’t think of it.” 

“You never do.” 

“You've got plenty now;” and he glanced 
at it sharply, perhaps thought the ends were 
cut remarkably clean for a woman, but said 
nothing about it, and drawing a stool near 
the hearth, addressed Sharp with, “Had a 
bad day to ride, stranger.” 

“Yes, and I was glad to find shelter. By 
the way, is there not some place where I can 
put my horse ?” 

“Tl attend to that. Come, boys, and help 
me bring up the things from the boat. The 
girl will have supper ready by that time. 
No, you needn’t go, stranger. There’s no 
use in your being out in the rain again. 
Make yourself easy. I know how to take 
care of a good horse ;” and he winked know- 
ingly to his hopeful son-in-law. 

But though the trio left the cabin, Sharp 
was aware that he was not unwatched, and 
refrained from taking any notice of or speak- 
ing to the woman, who shoved a table into 
the middle of the floor and began placing the 
dishes upon it. She, too, was evidently aware 
of the surveillance, and yet, as she stoo,ed 
over the fire cooking meat or attending to the 
coffee, she managed to whisper from time to 
time: 

“ Make believe drink when you are asked, 
play cards with them and lose a little, but, for 
the sake of your life, don’t show much 
money.” 

There was no need of an answer. He by 
this time understood the character of the 
men, and felt that safety lay in unceasing 
watchfulness. Yet he communicated his 
comprehension and thanks by signs, even 

motioned her to the card her husband had 
tossed contemptuously away, and was pleased 
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to see her stoop and read ft without picking 
it up and was certain his name and address 
would not be forgotten. 

The rude supper was soon despatched, the 
table cleared, and a jug and cups, and a well 
worn pack of cards placed upon it. 

“Come, stranger,” said the old man, “it's 
early yet. Suppose we have something to 
crink and a game.” 

“Nothing would suit me better,” answered 
Sharp, with alacrity; “I'm fond of both, 
What shall the game be ?” 

“Choose for yourself.” 

“Twenty deck suits me. 
say ?” 

“All right. Shuffle and deal.” 

It was the game of poker then most in 
vogue in that locality, the one most used for 
gambling, and suited the cutthroats exactly. 
Of course with all parties agreeing—three to 
win and one to lose—the result was certain, 
and after an hour Sharp was the poorer 
by several dollars, and, having (appar- 
ently) drank as deeply as the rest, was far 
gone in intoxication, complained of being 
tired, and requested to be shown to a place 
where he could sleep. 

The woman, who had been sitting upon a 
low stool by the fire with her head resting 
upon her hands and intently watching the 
game, sprang up and procuring a candle said: 

“This way, sir.” 

“No you don’t,” answered her husband, 
and snatching the light sent her whirling 
across the floor. “No you don’t. I doubt 
not but you had time enough before we came 
to make love to the stranger.” 

The face of the woman became livid with 
rage and her eyes flashed fire. For the mo- 
ment she evidently thought of a bitter retal- 
iation of the insult, for her hand clutched the 
nearest weapon—a heavy hammer=—and she 
looked as if she could have brained him. It 

was very difficult, too, for Sharp to control 
himself and keep up his acting, but both 
knew the value of caution, and the other 
staggered up a rickety ladder after his 
conductor. 

“There, stranger,” he said, “ you'll sleep as 
sound asa top. There'll be nothing to dis- 
turb you. Good-night.” 


What do you 


Without undressing Sharp threw himself 
upon an apology for a bed, blew out the light, 
and looked well to his pistols. That he was 
to be robbed, if not murdered, he had not the 
slightest doubt, and he must either escape or 
defend himself. If the former, he would leave 
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the woman totally to their mercy, but a few 
moments satisfied him that she was able to 
take care of herself. He listened and at first 
heard hard and angry conversation; then 
knew that the woman had retired, that the 
men were getting drunker, and that he was 
the subject of conversation. But he could 
not learn anything definitely of their inten- 
tions though he could now and then catch a 
few words about “money, horse, must be 
rich, will sleep very soundly, no one to fear, 
easily done.” 

To lie there and watch—to be every mo- 
ment expecting to be murdered—was terrible, 
and yet it was all he could do. There was 
no way of getting out of the room except by 
the same way he had entered, and that was not 
to be thought of. Had there been a window 
he would not have hesitated for a single mo- 
ment, or thought it cowardice. Now he must 
face danger, come in what shape it would, 
and he longed for the time to come when he 
should measure strength with his enemies, 
and either be victor or put out of torture. 

But it appeared as if that hour would never 
come. Tis strained ear caught in everything 
—the pattering of the rain upon the roof, the 
moaning of the wind through the forest, the 
dull swash of the river, the rattling of the cups, 
and the hum of voices grown thick by re- 
peated draughts. He hoped that they might 
at last affect them so much as to banish cau- 
tion—to loosen their tongues and permit him 
to catch their words—but it was not so. 
They were far too well used to liquor in in- 
ordinate quantities, and too well trained in 
crime, to be betrayed into overstepping the 
bounds of discretion. Yet at last he did get 
an inkling of what was to be his fate, and 
perhaps to meet it. 

Silently slipping off his boots and removing 
his neck-handkerchief, so that it could not be 
used to choke him, he arose from the bed, 
huddled up the clothes so as to represent a 
human figure, and crawled towards the open- 
ing in the floor. But scarcely had he arrived 
there before the two old men crept stealthily 
up and drew near the bed, each armed 
with a long knife. That he was to be 
butchered without the slightest chance of re- 
sistance was evident, and he blessed God that 
he was even so far preserved. Yet he was 
still very far from being out of danger. The 
husband of the wretched woman—the most 
formidable antagonist of all—was waiting be- 
low, axe in hand, to cut him down in case he 
should overpower the old men, and he felt 
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that his last moment had come. Still he was 
not going to submit without a struggle. His 
first thought—and lightning is not more swift 
than the action of mind at such times—was 
to shoot down the men in the chamber, and 
then render himself safe against any subse- 
quent attack from them. But great as was 
the provocation, guiltless as he would have 
been in the Jight of self-preservation, it was 
too cool shedding of blood, and, with one 
prayer for his sweet little prairie blossom, 
he drew his pistol, sprang down the ladder 
and dragged it from the fastenings to the 
floor. 

Avoiding a full blow of the waiting ruffian, 
he endeavored to reach the door and make 
good his escape, loath even then to take hu- 
man life; but such a thing was not to be. 
The stroke was repeated, his pistol fired, 
neither taking effect, and in an instant they 
were grappling upon the floor, weaponless. 
Then commenced a terrible trial of strength. 
The river thief and cutthroat had for once 
met almost if not quite his match; accident 
would give either the victory, and that fatality 
was against Jolin Sharp. He was turned 
under, his arms pinioned by the knees of his 
antagonist, and his throat grasped by iron 
fingers until his senses swam. Then there 
came a sudden sense of relief, the load was 
removed from his chest, he gasped for breath, 
and looking wildly around, saw the woman 
standing by his side with his revolver levelled 
at the men above. 

“ Here, take my place,” she said, “and keep 
guard while I get your horse.” 

“But where is he?” glancing around for 
the man with whom he had been struggling, 
and saw him lying senseless, covered with 
blood and a ghastly wound in his head. 

“Don’t stop to think of him,” she exclaim- 
ed, savagely. “He may recover at any mo- 
ment. I struck the blow, and if it had been 
ten times as heavy and deep it would not 
half repay my wrongs. If any one of them 
stirs shoot him just as quick as you would a 
snake.” 

She was gone for a moment and then re- 
turned with his horse, but to his astonishment 
she was already mounted. He had not thought 
of her doing so, but now saw that there was 
no other alternative. She had risked her life 
nobly for him, and he would not leave her to 
be brutally murdered. 

“Shoot all down like dogs!” she hissed, 
with cheeks red enough now and eyes flash- 
ing with a tigress’s glare. “ Shoot every one.” 
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Not even to have saved himself would he 
have done such a deed, and, watching his op- 
portunity, he dashed out of the cabin, closed 
the door, flung himself upon his horse behind 
the girl, and driving his heels into the flanks 
urged him forward. 

“ Thank God! we are safe,” she murmured, 
as they were just gaining the shelter of the 
woods, 

“ Yes, thank—” 

“O Heaven !” 

He did net wait to be told what had hap- 
pened. The report of a rifle, the exclama- 
tion, the clasping of the hands to her side, 
told the sad story, and twining one arm 
around so as to sustain her sinking form, he 
dashed down the road by the river until she 
begged him to stop. 

“TI can go no further—am dying,” she 
whispered. “Lift me down—leave me and 
save yourself.” 

He placed her gently upon the grass, and 
by the light of the coming day could see the 
shadows of death swiftly gathering on her 
face. She struggled to raise her arms, clasp 
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him around the neck, and drawing his head 
down faintly uttered : 

“Tam dying—dying. Pray for me. Kiss 
me. No pure lips, not even those of my 
mother, have ever touched mine.” 

He could not refuse the request, and the 
kiss that quivered upon his lips from those of 
the dying one—whatever she might have 
been—was almost holy. 

“Thank you—thank you,” she murmured. 
“O God! that pang! Don’t leave me, I’m 
dying—dy—” 

The head drooped, the weary eyes were 
closed never to open again. He lifted her in 
his arms, carried her into the timber, covered 
the stiffening form with branches, and rode 
to the nearest town, told his story and pro- 
cured help. But save to give the corpse a 
decent burial all was in vain. The cabin was 
empty, the men and boat gone. There was 
nothing to tell of who they were, and the 
stone John Sharp and his wife saw placed 
over her who had sacrificed her life for his, 
bore simply the name of “Jane” and the 
words “ Judge not.” 


THE GHOST OF THE GOLDEN LION. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


“Tre stage will have hard work to get 
through to-night,” said the landlord of the 
Golden Lion, as he came stamping into the 
barroom, shaking the snow from his hat and 
coat, and brushing it out of bis whiskers. 

“It is a pretty tough storm,” said little Mr. 
Potts, taking his pipe from his mouth and 
looking up at the landlord. 

“Tough! why, I never saw anything like 
it, Potts. The air is just chock full of snow, 
and it’s blowing like great guns. I wouldn’t 
attempt to get through to Danforth to-night 
for a thousand dollars.” 

“But Shoggs will attempt to come through 
from Danforth, and I calculate that he’ll get 
through too,” cried Mr. Plush, looking up 
from the last evening’s paper, from which he 
had been reading the political news aloud for 
the benefit of Mr. Potts. “I know Shoggs,” 
he continued. “ He’s been on this line now 
over twenty year, and he’s never missed a 
day. Fair weather or foul, he always goes 
through.” 

“But don't you see,” said the landlord, 
pointing to the tall old-fashioned clock in 


the corner, “ it’s ten o’clock, and he ought to 
ha’ been here at seven? I don’t believe he 
started out at all.” 

“And I tell you, Braxford, he’s on the road. 
I know the man. I’ve known Shoggs for 
over twenty year, and I tell you he’s got so 
used to going over to Danforth every morn- 
ing and back every night, I don’t believe an 
earthquake would stop him. Of course he’s—” 

“Hush! what’s that?” whispered Potts. 

The wind howled around the house, rattling 
the windows, shrieking down the chimneys, 
and whistling through the key-holes, so that 
it was almost impossible to hear anything 
else, but they all listened. 

“What was it?” inquired Plush, after a 
momentary silence. 

“T thought I heard a halloo,” said Potts. 
“Tt might ha’ been—there ’tis again !” 

“That’s Shoggs,” cried Plush. “Go to the 
door, Braxford, the stage has come, just as I 
told you it would.” 

“It can’t be possible !” exclaimed Braxford, 
running to the door. Plush and Potts 
followed him. 
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Braxford pulled the outside door open, a 
blast of wind blew the suow in his face and 
put out the light which he held in his hand. 

“Halloo!” cried the landlord, peering out 
into the storm. “ Who’s there ?” 

“Why, it’s me—Shoggs, of course,” an- 
swered a hoarse voice. “Why don’t you 
show alight? Got apassenger here. Danged 
if I can see two feet before my nose. Been 
shoutin’ here for fifteen minutes. Didn’t 
know for certain whether I was near the 
Golden Lion or not. Look out, sir, it’s about 
up to your neck here. Howit blows!” And 
with this exclamation the owner of the hoarse 
voice appeared in the doorway, closely fol- 
lowed by the before-mentioned passenger. 

“ Well, well, I declare, Shoggs, I didn’t ex- 
pect to see you to-night,” said Braxford, lead- 
ing the way into the barroom, while the 
hostler ran out to take care of the horses. 

“T thought, at one time, that it was very 
doubtful about your ever seeing me again,” 
answered Shoggs, as he seated himself in a 
large armchair in front of the blazing fire. 
“Draw up, sir, draw up, and let’s see if we 
can’t get the frost out of our bones,” address- 
ing the passenger, who proceeded to “draw 
up.” 

And now let me introduce you to the pas- 
senger. He was so bundled up when he 
came in, that little Mr. Potts who kept his 
eye upon him scrutinizingly, couldn’t make 
out what sort of a man he was at first. His 
head and face were buried in furs, and he 
wore two heavy overcoats, which gave him 
the appearance of a very corpulent individual. 
But when he took off his hat you discovered 
that his hair was very black, very glossy, and 
very luxuriant; and you could see, too, that 
his eyes were dark and rather handsome; 
and when he removed his furs, you could see 
that he had a fine straight nose, not quite 
large enough to be in the way, nor so small 
as to make the face look insignificant; but it 
was just the right kind of a nose—a nose 
that I would give fifteen dollars and a half to 
possess in place of the one nature gave me. 
He had fine teeth, too, which he was 
rather fond of displaying, and so he smiled, 
not because he was naturally a smiling man, 
but to show his teeth. But his greatest at- 
traction was his whiskers. They were of the 
“mutton-chop” order of architecture, extra- 
ordinarily long, and so black that the black- 
est feather in the blackest wing of the 
blackest crow that ever cawed, would look 
brownish beside them. (I will not take any- 
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thing off, on that statement, so don’t ask me.) 
But while I have been discoursing about his 
whiskers, he has been removing his overcoats, 
and Mr, Potts discovers that he is not a cor- 
pulent man at all. On the contrary, he is 
rather slender. As he stands there with his 
back to the fire, after having disencumbered 
himself of his wrappings, you observe that he 
isa very good-looking man both in feature 

sand in form. You think you would like to 
know him. Reader, Mr. Horace McSpilter— 
Mr. McSpilter, the reader. - 

“T suppose you’ve concluded to stop here 
to-night?” said Mr. Shoggs, looking up at 
Mr. McSpilter. 

“Why, I can’t do otherwise. Here it is 
past ten o’clock, and my aunt lives two miles 
from here. I can’t get there to-night, and 1 
dare say I can find accommodations here, eh, 
landlord ?” 

“Certainly, certainly, sir. You can have 
the best the house affords,” answered Brax- 
ford, brushing up his hair with one hand, and 
brushing down his whiskers with the other. 

“ Well, in the first place, I’ll take supper.” 

“Yes sir;” and Braxford vanished in the 
direction of the kitchen. 

Meantime Potts and Plush sat, tipped back 
in their chairs, with eyes and ears open, 
watching the strange gentleman. Who he 
was, neither of them could make out. There 
were so many ladies living about two miles 
from the sign of the Golden Lion, any one of 
whom might be the aunt of this good-looking 
young gentleman, that they were exceedingly 
puzzled. Potts was sure that he knew every 
inhabitant of Framberg, and he had flattered 
himself heretofore, that he knew “by sight” 
all the uncles, aunts, nieces, nephews and 
cousins of each and every inhabitant, but 
this particular nephew wasa mystery. Potts 
was half inclined to believe him a humbug, 
and the more he thought of it, the more he 
inclined to it, until at last he felt positively 
certain; but just then Mr. Braxford returned 
to the barroom. 

“ You know Mrs. Lucy Oldham, I suppose ?” 
inquired Mr. McSpilter. 

“O ho!” cried Potts, involuntarily. 

“ What’s the matter with you, Potts?” cried 
Plush. 

“An idea struck me,” answered Potts. 

“T hope it didn’t hurt you,” said the land- 
lord; and then turning to the guest, “Do I 
know Mrs. Oldham? Why, of course I do. 
Everybody in Framberg knows Mrs. Oldham. 
Was you going to see her?” 
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“Yes. She is my aunt.” 

“T guess she didn’t expect you ?” 

“No. I wrote a letter to her before start- 
ing from home, but forgot to post it.” 

“ Well, that’s too bad.” 

“ Why, it will make little difference.” 

“Unluckily it will. Mrs. Oldham left town 
yesterday, to be gone several days.” 

Mr. McSpilter’s countenance fell. 

“ | had better have remained in Danforth.” 

“Why, I don’t know,” said the host of the 
Golden Lion. “We'll take just as good care 
of you here, as they could at Danforth.” 

“And you couldn’t have got away from 
there, any more than you can from here,” 
said Shoggs. “ The roads will be completely 
blocked up to-morrow morning, if the storm 
continues.” 

“Well, then I'll try to be contented where 
I aw,” said Mr. McSpilter. 

“The geutleman’s supper is ready,” said 
Mrs. Braxford, showing her good-humored 
face in the doorway. 

And so Mr. MeSpilter followed the landlady 
into the dining-room, where he sat down to 
a supper of bacon and eggs, to which he did 
full justice, as any man naturally would after 
a long, cold ride in a snowstorm. How the 
bacon, eggs and potatoes disappeared! Mr. 
McSpilter fairly astonished himself. “It 
wont do for me to go to bed to-night,” he 
said to himself. “1 shall dream of all the 
McSpilters that ever lived.” 

lf he had seen a pair of sweet blue eyes 
that peeped out at him through the crack of 
a side door, he might have thought them 
better worth dreaming of than all the Mc- 
Spilters; but he didn’t see them. He was 
too intent upon the bacon and eggs to 
bother himself about eyes, either black or 
blue; and then he was thinking what an un- 
lucky fellow he was. He had come from 
Columbus, Ohio, for the express purpose of 
visiting his aunt, his father’s only sister. He 
had never seen her, having, in the whole 
course of his life, never been out of his 
native State. 

“But,” said McSpilter, resting his knife 
and fork, “I am not going back to Ohio with- 
out seeing her, if I have to remain at the 
sign of the Golden Lion all winter.” 

Our hero having made the above resolve, 
once more turned his attention to his supper, 
finished it, and returned to the barroom 
picking his teeth, where, seating himself by 
the fire, he “ put on a weed” and smoked till 
the clock in the curner struck twelve. 


“T think ’llgo to my room now,” said Mr. 
McSpilter, turning to the landlord who was 
dozing on the other side of the fire. 

“Very well, sir, ll show you up.” And 
taking a lamp in one hand and his guest’s car- 
pet-bag in the other, he led the way out into 
the hall, and up the broad staircase, through a 
long passage, which terminated at the oaken 
door of a large old-fashioned room, into 
which Mr. McSpilter was ushered. 

Here the host of the Golden Lion placed 
the lamp on the mantel, gave a hasty glance 
around the room to see that all was right, 
and then bidding his guest good-night, de- 
parted, closing the door behind him. 

There was a wood fire crackling and blaz- 
ing on the hearth, and right in front of it was 
an old-fashioned oaken armchair, turned all 
over with rings and knobs, with great claws 
for legs, and a pair of open-mouthed lions 
for arms, and in this chair Mr. MeSpilter 
seated himself and began a survey of the 
room. 

The apartment was about twenty feet 
square, but so very low that a man of ordi- 
hary stature could reach the ceiling with 
his hand, and in the centre was a large iron 
hook, placed there, no doubt, for the accom- 
modation of any unfortunate lodger who 
should desire to hang himself. The windows 
were small, but not small enough for the sash, 
which had shrunk so much in the last seven- 
ty-five summers, that, as they rattled in the 
storm, it seemed as if every blast would blow 
them in, but luckily for Mr. McSpilter, they 
only rattled. In one corner of the room was 
the bed, a heavy, lumbering “ four poster,” 
and at its head stood an ancient bureau, with 
asmall gilt-framed mirror hanging over it, 
in the upper half of which was a painting, 
representing a remarkably  short-waisted 
young lady, very rosy in the face, very plump 
in the cheeks, who wore an immense bonnet 
and a very scanty skirt. Around the room, 
as rigid and straight as if they had been 
brought up in a Quaker meeting, were ranged 
half a dozen chairs. An antiquated table, 
with a damaged and shabbily repaired leg, 
stood next the door, and upon it were a few 
old books with board covers, and leaves yellow 
aud torn, 

Mr. McSpilter’s eyes saw all these things 
and a great many more, which I haven't 
time to enumerate, but he made no remarks. 
He was debating with himself whether he 
had better go to bed, or keep his seat and 
enjoy the fire while it lasted. 
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“Tt’s too bad to leave such a jolly blaze, es- 
pecially after being frosted inside and out as 
I was this evening; but—whew! what a 
handsome woman !” 

The cause of this exclamation was a por- 
trait which hung over the mantel. It was a 
face—only the face—of a very beautiful young 
woman. Strange that Mr. McSpilter hadn’t 
noticed this portrait before. He got up from 
his chair to examine it more closely, and the 
longer he looked at it the more he admired 
it. 

“Such eyes!” exclaimed Mr. McSpilter. 

He was fond of handsome eyes, and he had 
seen quite a number (his father made glass 
eyes), but among them all (glass ones not 
excepted) he was very certain that he had 
never seen a pair that could at all compare 
with the blue ones of the lady in the portrait. 
And as of her eyes, so of every feature of her 
perfect face. Mr. McSpilter fell in love with 
the portrait, and made a vow to himself that 
if he could find out the original he would 
either marry her himself or hire somebody 
else to. 

“But, pshaw !” said he, “the picture is fifty 
years old. The original of it may be mine 
host’s grandmother, or great-grandmother, 
perhaps.” 

But that didn’t detract any from the angelic 
beauty of the pictured face before him, and 
so being an admirer of female beauty, he 
continued to feast his eyes upon it, until the 
clock in a neighboring steeple tolled one, 
when, arousing himself, he prepared to get 
into bed, first replenishing the fire from the 
box of wood that sat on one side of the 
hearth. 

Mr. McSpilter having undressed, blew out 
the candle and got into bed, drawing the 
clothes close up under his nose. He shut his 
eyes, and remarked to himself, that he was 
going to sleep. But just as he made this re- 
mark, both eyes pupped open again and fixed 
themselves on the portrait of the beautiful 
woman over the mantel. He could only get 
a dim and indistinct view of the face through 
the gloom, except when the fire shot up sud- 
denly in a broad blaze, and then the flicker- 
ing light gave an unusual and startlingly life- 
like expression to the face. In one of those 
sudden gleams of light, McSpilter was sure 
that the portrait winked athim. In the next 
gleam he was satisfied that it smiled upon 
him, very bewitchingly too, and then she 
winked the other eye. 

“Egad!” muttered McSpilter, “this wont 
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do, you know;” and so he closed his eyes 
agai and tried to go to sleep. 

But it was a terrible night, you must re- 
member, and the storm beat against the old 
house, rattling the windows, slamining shut- 
ters outside, and doors inside, howling 
around the corners and shrieking down the 
chimney, until you would have thought that 
all the d—ls in—well, no matter where—had 
broke loose. 

How could Mr. McSpilter go to sleep in 
such a racket? Why, just the creaking of 
the rusty old sign, which hung directly under 
his window, was enough to drive a nervous 
man crazy. It sounded so much like a gib- 
bet, with a malefactor hanging upon it, in 
chains, or at least Mr. McSpilter thought it 
sounded very much like it. He wasn’t quite 
sure; having never seen a malefactor hanging 
in chains, of course he had never had an op- 
portunity to listen to the creaking of the 
chains; but the sound made him feel exceed- 
ingly nervous, and so his eyes popped open 
again, and—and, well, the portrait winked 
again. 

“TI consider her conduct highly improper,” 
muttered McSpilter. “No respectable wo- 
man would wink to an entire stranger, I’m 
sure.” And then he shut his eyes tight and 
turned over with his face to the wall, and 
once more tried to crawl into the arms of 
Morpheus. 

Mr. McSpilter rolled all over the bed, and 
kicked the clothes off because he was too 
warm, and then pulled them on again because 
he was too cold, and he laid on his right side 
and his left side, and then he laid on his 
back and then on his stomach, and he thought 
some of standing on his head, but concluded 
not to, on account of the lady being in the 
room. McSpilter always tried to behave 
himself in the presence of ladies. 

He had tried lying on all sides but one, and 
was just debating with himself whether it 
wouldn’t be a good idea to turn himself wrong 
side out and lay on his inside, when the clock 
in the steeple struck two, and his eyes popped 
open again, and—no, the portrait did not 
wink. He wished it had, for, after all, there 
was something rather cheerful in that. 

The fact was, Mr. McSpilter was lying with 
his face toward the door when his eyes 
popped open, and just at that instant a tre- 
mendous blast of wind struck the old house. 
It made the whole building rock. What a 
rattling, roaring, shrieking and howling 
there was! 
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“ What a night this would be for a ghost,” 
said McSpilter, and just then the door began 
to swing back slowly on its hinges. 

“Ta-ta-take it all back—never said it,” 
stammered McSpilter, while his eyes tried to 
jump out of their sockets, and his hair be- 
came so stiff that it stuck right throu;h the 
pillow upon which his head was lying. 

The door swung noiselessly open, and a 
form clothed all in white glided into the 
room. McSpilter noticed that it was a female 
ghost, because she had her hair parted in the 
middle, and wore no whiskers—not even the 
slightest sign of a beard had she. 

The ghost advanced slowly toward the fire, 
without either looking to the right or left. 
Then she put out her thin, transparent hands 
toward the blaze, first one and then the other, 
as if to warm them. 

“T’ve always heard,” muttered McSpilter, 
“that ghosts were rather cold-blooded, or no- 
blooded, and I suppose she’s just come in 
here to warm herself;’ and then his teeth 
began to chatter and he couldn’t say any 
more. 

The ghost stood there warming her hands 
for at least five minutes, and as she had her 
back toward McSpilter, he wasn’t a bit afraid 
to watch her. And after she had thoroughly 
warmed her hands, she folded one over the 
other, and raising her head, seemed to be 
looking at the portrait over the mantel. 

McSpilter wondered if the ghost was a rel- 
ative of the beautiful woman whose portrait 
she seemed to be gazing at, but being a mod- 
est man, he thought he wouldn’t ask her. 

He laid there staring at the ghost, with his 
eyes protruding from their sockets, and his 
teeth chattering so that there seemed to be 
danger of their jumping out of his jaws and 
rattling down his throat, while his knees 
knocked together, and his toe nails fairly 
Jingled with terror, and just as he was pre- 
paring to give up the ghost, the ghost, who 
probably had no idea of being given up, slowly 
turned around, placing her back to the fire, 
and fixed her cold glassy eyes on McSpilter. 

“ By George!” he exclaimed, “ the original 
of the portrait!” 

That was all he said. He didn’t feel much 
like talking just then, or I dare say he would 
have said more. If his name had been Ham- 
let, he would probably have entered into con- 
versation with her, but unfortunately it was 
McSpilter, and so he didn’t say anything. 
Perhaps he was afraid of compromising him- 
self. I rather incline to this opinion from the 
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fact that he had always been very guarded in 
his conversations with “the sex,” though I 
really don’t know why, unless he was afraid 
that he might possibly commit himself, and 
so leave a loop to hang a suit for breach of 
promise on. 

The ghost stared at McSpilter, and Mc- 
Spilter stared at the ghost. He couldn’t turn 
his eyes away from her, and he couldn’t shut 
them, and all the while the perspiration was 
pouring out of every particular pore of the 
uncommonly porous skin of McSpilter. 

And yet, notwithstanding his—well, we 
will say embarrassment, because I am not 
positive that he was really frightened, and I 
know that he was embarrassed, as any modest 
young man would be to have a female ghost 
stalk into his room at two o’clock in the 
morning. 

I say that notwithstanding his embarrass- 
ment, he noticed that the ghost was really 
quite pretty, as of course she must have been 
to bear such a striking resemblance to the 
portrait as to cause McSpilter to cry out in the 
way he did. To be sure she was very pale, 
while the face over the mantel was quite 
blooming; but whoever saw a ghost that 
wasn’t pale? I’m sure J never did. 

But all this time the ghost was trying to 
look McSpilter “ out of countenance,” or else 
McSpilter was trying to look the ghost “out 
of countenance ” (I believe he begun it), but 
it don't matter which. It is enough to know 
that neither of them succeeded, and the ghost 
getting tired at last of gazing so steadily at 
one object, and having warmed herself thor- 
oughly, turned round and glanced at the por- 
trait, and then turning again, she winked at 
McSpilter, and glided slowly out of the room. 

McSpilter always said that she winked at 
him, and I don’t like to doubt his word. But 
it is just possible that he was mistaken, be- 
cause, you see, there was no light in the 
room except what the open fire afforded, and 
that was rather low. 

The ghost glided out of the room and the 
door closed noiselessly behind her. There 
was something surprising about that, McSpil- 
ter thought. If she had gone right through 
the door, that would have been commonplace 
enough for a ghost. That wouldn’t have ex 
cited McSpilter’s suspicions, but on the hinges 
of that door he hinged a doubt. 

“Was it a ghost?” and McSpilter rubbed 
his eyes. “Have I been dreaming?” and he 
pinched his leg. “I don’t believe I’ve slept a 
wink since I got into bed,” he continued, 
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“and by heaven I'll find out the meaning of 
this befure I do sleep a wink.” And so saying 
he jumped out upon the floor. 

He trembled, or shivered so, that it was 
with the greatest difficulty that he managed 
to keep his head on his shoulders. But it 
was the cold, of course that made him shiver. 
He wasn’t a bit afraid. O no, McSpilter 
wasn’t afraid. I’m sure he wasn’t because he 
said so. He said he didn’t care a snap for 
ghosts, and that he’d just as lief face a million 
of them as not. 

And so he struck a light, and applying a 
match to his lamp it flamed up finely, and he 
took it in his hand and went to the door 
opened it, and— 

“ G-r-r-r-ra-cious me!” said McSpilter, drop- 
ping the lamp on the floor. 

He came very near dropping himself. He 
thought he should drop all in pieces, for there 
in the passage, not two yards from where he 
was, stood the ghost, with her glassy eyes 
fixed upon his face. 

But when the lamp fell, McSpilter was left 
in darkness. He couldn't see the ghost, and 
he hoped that the ghost couldn’t see him, 
because—well, you know he wasn’t dressed 
to receive callers, and he was a modest man, 
and—and, well, this was really very embarrass- 
ing, to say the least, and so he slammed the 
door in the ghost’s face, and then he placed 
his back against the door, and held it, never 
thinking that the ghost might take it into her 
head to walk right through the door; and 
there he stood, shivering (with cold) so that 
he shook the house nearly as much as the 
storm did. 

I can’t tell you exactly how long McSpilter 
stood with his back against the door, but it 
probably wasn’t more than five minutes. 
They were dreadful minutes, and they seemed 
very long to our hero, as minutes always do 
to people in critical situations; but as the 
ghost did not appear, McSpilter’s courage 
arose, and with his courage came his doubts. 
He couldn’t and he wouldn’t believe that it 
was a real genuine ghost; but then, what 
was it? 

“T will know,” exclaimed he; and so with- 
out any more nonsense he proceeded to re- 
light the lamp, which he found on the floor at 
his feet. 

“Now, miss,” muttered MecSpilter, as he 
once again opened the door. “Now, miss, if 
you are a ghost you can’t hurt me, and if 
you are not, ’ll—” 

There it was, gliding along the passage. 
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McSpilter had another bad attack of the ague, 
and didn’t feel like saying anything more, 
but he managed to keep his hold of the 
lamp; and as the ghost was going away from 
him, he didn’t feel so much af—embarrassed, 
1 mean, as he did before. 

“Tl follow you,” whispered McSpilter. 
“You frightened me at first, but you can’t do 
it again ;” and with cautious steps he followed 
the ghost down the passage. 

Suddenly the ghost vanished. McSpilter 
had had his eye upon her, and suddenly she 
was gone. That was really ghostlike, but 
she might have disappeared through a door- 
way, and so our hero hurried along, examin- 
ing the doors as he went, half hoping, and 
half afraid that he should find one open. 

Ah, here it was—a half open door. Mc- 
Sp Iter hesitated a moment, and then rushed 
into the room. 

There was the ghost! 

“O ho!” cried McSpilter, throwing his arms 
around the ghost. 

The ghost screamed. 

“You're a nice ghost, aint you?” said 
McSpilter. 

The ghost screamed louder still. 

“O, hush up! you'll ’rouse everybody in 
the house.” 

The ghost yelled murder, and just at that 
moment the landlord of the Golden Lion 
rushed into the room, followed by Potts and 
Plush. 

“Wha-what! Bessy, Bessy! what does 
this mean?” cried Mr. Braxford, laying his 
hand on Bessy’s shoulder. “And you here, 
Mr. McSpilter ?” 

“ This is a go!” said Potts, 

“It’s what I call a rum un,” remarked 
Plush. 

“ You villain!” cried Braxford, seizing Mc- 
Spilter by the throat, as he began to compre- 
hend the situation, “Did you know that 
this was my daughter, you scoundrel ?” 

“No, no,” gasped McSpilter, “I—I thought 
she was a ghost.” 

“A ghost!” exclaimed the landlord of the 
Golden Lion. “A ghost indeed! But how 
came you here?” 

“ That’s the question,” said Potts. 

“That’s where he’s got him,” observed 
Plush. y 

“What brought you here?” demanded 
Braxford. 

“I followed her—she came to my room. I 
thought ’twas a ghost. I’m—I’m sorry—” 

“Pshaw!” said the host of the Golden 
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Lion, as he released McSpilter. “I see it all. 
Potts and Plush, you can leave the room.” 

Potts and Plush retired in disgust, and 
Mrs. Braxford came in their stead. 

She was exceedingly surprised to find Mr. 
McSpilter in her daughter’s chamber without 
any collar on. She paused for one moment 
to blush, and then approached her husband. 

“Bessy’s been walking again,” said Mr. 
Braxford, as he paced up and down the 
room, seemingly in great vexation of spirit. 

“O that ten o’clock supper!” cried Mrs. 
Braxford, throwing up her hands. 

“What, last night ?” 

“Yes, bacon and eggs.” 

“O Matilda, why did you allow her to? 
You might have known what the conse- 
quences would be. And now she’s been into 
Mr. McSpilter’s room, and he followed her in 
here. Potts saw him here and so did Plush, 
and to-morrow it'll be all over town. What 
shall we do?” 

“How?” cried McSpilter, brightening up. 
“Ts the young lady a somnambulist?”  ~ 

“Yes,” answered the bost and hostess in a 
breath. 

“She hasn’t troubled us any lately,” said 
the landlady, “and we thought she was ep- 
tirely cured; but last night she ate a late 
supper, and you know the result.” 

“And I thought she was a ghost,” cried 
McSpilter. 

“O, but what shall we do?” groaned Mr. 
Braxford. 

“Do?” inquired our hero, a bright idea 
flashing through his brain. “T’ll tell you. 
In the room where I tried to sleep last night, 
is a portrait—” 

“Of my Aunt Betsy,” said Mrs. Braxford. 
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“Tt is a very beautiful face. I fell in love 
with it. Your Bessy’s face is very much like 
it, only it is more beautiful.” (Here Bessy 
blushed.) “I could love her much better 
than a picture, and if you are willing, and 
she has no objections, I will love her (I can’t 
help it if I try), and will make her my wife.” 

“Your hand, Mr. McSpilter,” exclaimed 
the host of the Golden Lion. “What do you 
say, Bessy ?” 

The late ghost looked exceedingly embar- 
rassed, but she did not answer. 

“She may have a few days to think of it.” 

“ Thank you,” answered Bessy, “ but I guess 
I’ve made up my mind.” 

“Well?” 

“Tf you'll all go and dress, I will then give 
you my answer.” 

“Egad!” cried MeSpilter, glancing down at 
his toes, “I forgot to put Om my overcoat, 
didn't 1?” and before you eould say Jack 
Robinson he had vanished from the room. 
Mr. Braxford vanished next, and then his 
wife vanished; and then the ghost got into 
bed, and, remarking to herself that it 
wasn’t every somnambulist that had the 
good fortune to walk into the affections of 
such a handsome man as Mr. McSpilter, she 
turned over and went to sleep. 

Of course there was a wedding soon after; 
and last summer, in passing through Fram- 
berg, I stopped over night at the village hotel, 
and there I made the acquaintance of a 
handsome young man who called himself 
McSpilter, who had a wife whom he called 
Bessy (a very beautiful woman, I assure 
you); and it was this same McSpilter that told 
me the story which I’ve told to you under 
the title of The Ghost of the Golden Lion. 


REBECCA’S LOVE. 


BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 


A simple serving-maid am I, 
A creature basely born, 

To be my lowly mother’s hate, 
My highborn father’s scorn. 


The two cross-currents in my blood 
Did fret my life away— 

I could not with the rich be meek, 
Nor with the poor be gay. 


1 have not e’en a comely face 
With my uncomely blood; 


And yet I love my lady’s son 
As never lady could! 


One day, beside the angry frith, 
I sat in bitter mood, [thoughts, 
And looked, with wild and dreadful 
Upon the ragiug flood; 
When suddenly a princely man 
Came riding down the shore, 
I looked upon his bonnie face 
And loved him evermore! 
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He was my lady’s only son, 
Returned from foreign lands, 

And I would lose my good right arm 
To kiss his lily hands. 


Ah, would I were the hawk or hound 
He feeds and fondles so! 

Or would I had my mother’s face 
That brought her shame and woe! 


But if I were the very earth 
Be could not mind me less, 
And yet I love him, love him more 
Than his best love can guess. 


I love him more than life, and more 
Than death I dread the day 

When I shall see him go from me 
And Morton Hall away. 


So while I have the bitter bliss 
To hear his gracious words, 
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Though they be said to ladies high 
And senseless dogs and birds, 


While I may meet him in the hall 
And pass him on the stairs, 

And steal into his room and touch 
And kiss the dress he wears, 


While I may see him light the place 
With youth and honor’s glow, 

T'll live, and when he goes away, 
Why then I too must go! 


Young Morton went from Morton Hall 
To wed his cousin May, 

Rebecca from the servants’ hall 
Was missed the selfsame day. 


A letter to her mistress told 

Her love that passed control. 
They traced her to the boiling frith— 
God’s mercy on her soul! 


Tue park behind one of the palaces of 
Germany, was of great extent. Gardens, 
pieces of water, slopes planted with vines, 
thick shrubberies and tracts of woodland, 
were there mingled in an apparently wild 
disorder which was in reality the result of 
careful arrangement and consideration. The 
whole was surrounded by a lofty wall, in 
which were three or four small doors, A 
thick forest came close up to the outside of 
the wall, and was intersected by several 
roads. 

Along one of these roads drove an elegant 
travelling carriage, drawn by two extremely 
swift and powerful horses, A bearded man, 
of Jewish aspect, mufiled in a huge coach- 
man’s coat, sat upon the box. The shutters 
of the vehicle were drawn up, so that it could 
not be seen into. It stopped at the edge of 
the forest. The door opened, and a little 
man, also of Israelitish appearance, but very 
richly dressed, got out. He left the door 
open. 

“Turn round, Abraham!” said he, in Jew- 
ish jargon to the driver. 

The coachman obeyed, so that the horses’ 
heads were in the direction whence they 
came. 

* Stop!” 

The carriage stood still, and the little man 
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walked round it, examining it minutely on 
all sides, as if to make sure that it was sound 
and complete in every part. With equal at- 

tention he inspected the harness and limbs of 

the vigorous horses. 

“Keep a sharp watch, Abraham, for my 
return.” 

“Don’t be afraid, Moses.” 

“ The very minute I get in, drive off at full 
speed. But no sooner—d’ye hear? no 
sooner.” 

“Why should I sooner?” retorted the 
coachman, sharply, in the same dialect. 

“Not till I am quite safe in the carriage— 
till you see, till you hear, that I have shut the 
door. You must hear it, you must watch 
with your ears, for you must not take your 
eyes off the horses.” 

“Don’t frighten yourself, fuol !” 

“And, Abraham, quit not the box during 
my absence, and be sure and leave the door 
open, that 1 may jump in at once on my 
return.” 

The coachman answered not. 

“And, one thing more. Dear Abraham, 
will the horses hold out? six German miles, 
without resting? Are you sure the carriage 

will not break down ?” 

“Begone, fearful fool, and leave carriage 
and horses to my care!” 
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The little man looked at his watch. 

“Exactly five. Itis just ‘the time. Once 
more, dear Abraham, keep a sharp lookout, 
I entreat you.” 

At asort of sneaking run, the timid Jew 
hurried to a door in the park wall, close to 
which the road passed. He glanced keenly 
around him. No one was in sight, and, pro- 
ducing a key, he hastily unlocked the door, 
opening it only just wide enough to allow 
him to slip through. In an instant he was 
in the park, and the door shut behind him. 

Completely unseen as the Jew believed 
himself, there yet was one at hand whose 
watchful eye had followed all his movements. 
At the exact moment that the coachman 
turned his carriage, and at a short distance 
from the spot, a man emerged from the 
thicket. His appearance was very striking. 
Far above the usual stature, in person he was 
extraordinarily spare. Large bones, broad 
shoulders, a muscular arm, and a hand like a 
bunch of sinews, indicated that his meagre 
frame possessed great strength. His strange 
figure was accoutred in a remarkable costume. 
He wore a short brown jacket of the color 
and coarse material of the cowls of the men- 
dicant friars, short brown leather breeches, 
gray linen gaiters and wide strong shoes. 
His head was covered with an old misshapen 
gray hat, whose broad brim was no longer in 
a state to testify whether it had once been 
round or three-cornered. Across his back 
was slung a bag, from whose mouth protruded 
the neck of an old black fiddle. The man's 
age was hard to guess. His thick strong hair 
was of that sort of mouse-color which even 
very old age rarely alters. His countenance 
was frightfully furrowed; bat if its furrows 
were deep, on the other hand its outlines 
were of iron rigidity. The eye was very 
quick. In short, however narrow the scru- 
tiny, it still remained doubtful to the observer 
whether the man was fifty, sixty or seventy 
years old. 

This person, stepping out of the forest, was 
on the point of springing across the road, 
when he perceived the carriage and the two 
Jews. Satisfying himself, by a hasty glance, 
that he was still unseen, he drew back within 
cover of the thicket. Concealed behind a 
thick screen of foliage, he watched with pro- 
found attention every movement of the men, 
who were too distant for him to overhear 
their words. When one of them had entered 
«the park, the long brown man made a circuit 

thfough the wood, and again emerged from 
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it at a point where he could not be seen by 
the coachman, but which yet was not far dis- 
tant from the door through which the Jew 
had passed. After brief reflection, he ap- 
proached this door and tried to open it. It 
was locked. He turned back, skirting the 
wall—but so noiselessly that the sharpest ear, 
close upon the other side, could hardly have 
detected his presence. He paused at a place 
where trees and thick bushes, growing within 
the park, overtopped the wall. A lung branch 
protruded across, and hung down so low that 
the tall stranger could easily reach it. He 
closely examined this branch, its length and 
strength, then the wall—measuring its height 
with his eye, and noting its irregularities of 
surface. Suddenly he seized the branch with 
both hands, set his feet against the wall, and 
swung his whole body upwards. Before a 
spectator could have conjectured his inten- 
tion, he was seated on a limb of the tree 
within the park; it was as if an enormous 
brown cat had sprung up amongst the 
branches. In another second he was on the 
ground, the slightest possible cracking of the 
twigs alone betraying his rapid descent. 

He stood in the midst of a thick growth of 
bushes, the stillness around him broken only 
by the voices of birds. Cautiously he made 
his way through the tangled growth of 
branches into a small windlng path, which 
he followed in the direction of the door. On 
reaching this he found himself in a broad 
carriage road, apparently commencing and 
terminating at the palace, after numerous 
windings through the park. Opposite the 
door was an open lawn; to the right were 
long alleys, through whose vista the rays of 
the early morning sun were seen reflected in 
the tranquil waters of a lake. To the left 
was a prolongation of the copse. mn a liv- 
ing creature was to be seen. 

For a minute the man stood ow as 
to the direction he should take. Then he re- 
entered the copse—making his way through 
it, with the same caution and catlike activity 
as before, to a little knoll nearly bare of 
bushes, and crowned by three lofty fir-trees. 
He was about to step out into the open space, 
when he heard a rustling near at hand. He 
stood still, held his breath and looked around 
him; but he was still too deep in the bushes 
and could discern nothing. He saw only 
leaves and branches, and, towering above 
them, the three tall fir-trees, with the morn- 
ing wind whispering through their boughs. 

The new-comer was the little Jew, who 
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walked uneasily to and fro beneath the fir- 
trees, on a narrow footpath which led across 
the knoll. He evidently expected some one. 
From behind a tree the tall man with the 
fiddle watched his movements, and listened 
to his soliloquy. 
“Five minutes late,” muttered the Jew, 
looking at his watch. “Am I the man to be 
kept waiting? He is not to be relied upon. 
But | have him now, fast and sure.” He re- 
sumed his walk, then again stood still. “A 
good affair this! good profit! a made man! 
But where can he be?” He paused before 
the very tree behind which stood the man in 


the brown jacket. “He is impudent,” he 
continued, “light-headed, and reckless. But 
am I not the same? I am lost if he deceives 
me. I have him, though—I have him.” 

“ Mosey!” said the strong voice of the long 
brown man, close to his ear. At the same 
moment, a heavy hand was clapped roughly 
on the Jew’sshoulder. He fell to the ground 


as though a thunderbolt had struck him; in 
falling he caught a view of the stranger. 
“Geigen—” cried he, in a horror-stricken 
voice, leaving the word unfinished. 
“Speak the word right out!” said the long 


man, with a calm, sneering smile. 

VY The little Jew’s recovery was as sudden as 
his terror. He was already on his legs, 
brushing the dust from his clothes. 

“How the gentleman frightened me!” he 
said, in a sort of dubious tone. 

“Speak the word out, Mosey—the whole 
word!” 

“What should I speak out? which word? 
What does the gentleman want?” 

“ Mosey, speak the word—Geigenfritz !” 

“ What is your pleasure? what is the word 
to me?” 

“Old rogue! Old Moses Amschel! what is 
the world to you? what is Geigenfritz to you? 
your old friend ?” 

“I know no Moses Amschel. You are mis- 
taken. And now go your ways—do you 
hear?” He had become quite bold and 
saucy. 

The brown man looked at him with asmile 
of scornful pity. 

“ Mosey,” he said, “shall I reckon up the 
prisons and houses of correction in which I 
have seen you? You have grown a great 
man, it seems. I have heard of you. You 
are a rich banker; noblemen associate with 
you, and princes are your debtors. You are 
a baron, I believe, and you live in luxury; 
but you are not the less Moses Amschel, my 


old comrade. I knew you directly, and your 
rascal of a brother, too, who is outside with 
the carriage.” 

The Jew’s confidence left him as he listened 
to this speech. He made one more effort to 
assume a bold countenance, but his voice 
trembled as he muttered: 

“You are mistaken. 1 have business here; 
leave me, or I will have you arrested.” 

Geigenfritz laughed. 

“You have business here I doubt not. 
But arrest me! Your business will hardly 
bear daylight, and my arrest would interfere 
with it.” 


The truth of these words produced a ter- 
rible effect on the little Jew. He stood fora 
moment helplessly gazing around him; then 
he looked sharply at his interlocutor, whilst 
his right hand fumbled in his breast, as though 
seeking something. But he drew it forth 
empty, and let it fall by his side, whilst his 
eyes sought the ground. 

“ Well, Geigenfritz,” he said, in a low tone, 
“leave me for a while. Go and wait by the 
carriage with my brother; I will soon be 
back, and we will speak further.” 

“Not so, old sinner. You said you had 
business here. You and I have done business 
together more than once.” 

“ This time there is nothing for you to do.” 

“That is not for you to decide.” 

“Don’t spoil trade, Geigenfritz.” 

“ What trade is it?” 

“You shall know by-and-by.” 

*“ Immediately, I expect.” 

Impossible.” 

“TI have but to remafn here.” 

Moses Amschel grew very anxious. 

“I swear to you, Geigenfritz, you ruin me 
by remaining. The business can’t be done 
in your presence.” 

“ We shall see.” 

The obstinacy of Geigenfritz was not to be 
overcome. Moses Amschel run to and fro, 
wringing his hands, and straining his eyes to 
see into the park. Suddenly his anxiety in- 
creased to a paroxysm. Geigenfritz followed 
the direction of his eyes. With extreme 
swiftness a man ran along one of the alleys, 
in the direction of the mound on which they 
both stood. 

“For God’s sake go, leave me!” exclaimed | 
Moses Amschel, in abject supplication. 

“Fellow, ’tis the crown-prince. What 
dealings have you with him ?” 

“Go, I implore you, go.” 

“ Not a step, till you answer me.” 
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“T have business with him.” 

“ What business ?” 

“You shall know afterwards; go, I can’t 
escape you.” 

“What business ?” 

“ Jewel business. But now go, go!” 

“You are right; you cannot escape me.” 
And Geigenfritz disappeared amongst the 
bushes. 

Moses Amschel had had barely time to re- 
cover breath and composure, when a third 
person joined him. This was a slender 
young man, of elegant appearance and hand- 
some but dissipated countenance. His rich 
dress was disordered. 

“ Who was here, Jew ?” 

“No one. Who should be here? Who 
would I bring with me?” 

“T heard talking; who was with you?” 

“No one, your highness.” 

“Name not my name, Jew, and speak the 
truth.” 

“I wish I may die, if a creature was with 
me!” 

The young man looked suspiciously on all 
sides, and drew from under his coat an object 
enveloped in a silk handkerchief, and handed 
it to Amschel. 

“Here, Jew, and now away with you!” 

Moses Amschel would have unfolded the 
handkerchief, to look at its contents. 

“Scoundrel! do you think I cheat you? in 
three months.” 

He took a step to depart, but again 
returned. 

“To America, to New York! 
London, d’ye hear?” * 

“T know.” 

At the top of his speed, as he had come, 
the stranger departed.. Moses Amschel un- 
rolled the handkerchief, glanced at its con- 
tents, again carefully wrapped it up, and stole 
swiftly and cautiously to the park door, 
which he hastily unlocked, and as hastily re- 
locked behind him. But, as he tarned to re- 
gain the carriage, his movements were 
arrested by the iron arin of Geigenfritz, who 
rose, like an apparition, from a ditch at his 
side. 

“How you frighten me! I am not going to 
run away.” 

“Beeause you can’t. Now, comraie, 
halves!” 

“Are you mad?” 

“Not I, but you, if you think sawinn 
in my power.” 

Moses Amschel looked around him, but 
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help there was none, and the brown man 
held him so tightly that he could not stir. 
The carriage, certainly, was near at hand, 
but the horses were as skittish as they were 
good, and the driver must not leave them. 

“Show it me,” said Geigenfritz. 

Resistance was impossible. Tardily and 
unwillingly the Jew untied the handkerchief, 
and revealed a diamond diadem of extravrii- 
nary magnificence. Notwithstanding his 
alarm, his eyes sparkled at the sight. 

“Old rogue! who stole that?” 

“Stole! Nonsense.” 

“ What is it worth ?” 

“Worth? a couple of hundred dollars.” 

“Do you take me for a child ?” 

“Well, perhaps a couple of thousand.” 

“More than a million.” 

“ You frighten me.” 

“No matter—halves !” 

“But I must sell it first; you shall have 
your share of the price.” 

“Of the price? You don’t take me in. 
We will divide at once.” 

“ How is that possible ?” 

“Very easy. I break the crown into two 
lialves; you take one, I the other. Give it 
here.” 

Moses Amschel shook with terror, and 
clutched the glittering ornament convul- 
sively with both hands. It was in vain; the 
iron hand of Geigenfritz detached his fingers, 
one after the other, like those of a child. 
With the last remains of his exhausted 
strength, the Jew still clung to his treasure, 
which, in another second would have been 
wrested from him, when suddenly a broad 
knife, thrust over the shoulder of Geigenfritz, 
inflicted a swift deep cut across the back of 
the hand with which he grasped the diadem. 
Involuntarily, Geigenfritz relaxed his hold 
both of Jew and jewels. 

Moses Ainscliel and the Abra- 
ham, who, having seen from his box his 
brother's peril, had thus opportunely come to 
his aid, ran away laughing. The one jumped 
into the carriage, the other resumed the 
reins, and they drove of at a g.llop. 

The prince had stolen the diadem from his 
own wife, in such a manner as to cast sus- 
picion upon others, and the Jew sold it to 
furnish supplies for the extravagance of this 
dissolute heir to the crown; but it was re- 
covered by information through Geigenfritz, 
who was furious at being baffled just when 
he expected to be pergeegs and rich 


through stolen property. 
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SINK OR SWIM: 
—or,— 
HARRY RAYMOND’S RESOLVE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 
AUTHOR OF “LUCK AND PLUCK,” “RAGGED DICK SERIES,” “CAMPAIGN SERIES,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
HARRY REALIZES HIS POSITION. 


For eighteen hours that long unnatural 
sleep held our hero in its benumbing grasp. 
For eighteen hours he lay utterly uncon- 
scious of what was passing around. But at 
the end of that time sleep loosened its hold 
upon him. He opened his eyes and looked 
bewildered. He was almost instantly made 
aware that the vessel was in motion. On 
standing up he found himself staggering from 
one side of the cabin to the other, for a brisk 
wind had sprung up, causing considerable 
motion to the ship. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Harry, in dis- 
may, “the vessel has started. What will Mr. 
Fairchild say? He will think I have run 
away.” 

IIe blamed himself very much for having 
fallen asleep, but, not yet suspecting bad faith 
on the captain’s part, could not under- 
stand why he had not been waked up in time 
to go on shore. 

He hurried to the cabin door, and tried to 
open it, but in vain. It was securely locked! 


“What can it mean?” thought our hero, 
in utter bewilderment. 

He shook the door and called out at the 
top of his voice: 

“Captain Brandon, let me out.” 

There was no answer. 

Harry continued calling for five minutes, 
shaking the door meanwhile. At last, indig- 
nant, and for the first time suspecting that 
something was wrong, he began to kick 
against the panels violently, calling out: 

“ Captain Brandon!” 

This time he received attention. Steps 
were heard outside, a key was put in the 
lock, and the captain made his appearance. 

“What are you kicking up such a row 
about ?” he demanded, harshly. 

“Has the vessel sailed?’ asked Harry, 
anxiously. 

“Yes, it has.” 

“But 1 am not togo. Can’t you send me 
on shore ?” 

The captain answered this appeal with a 
horse-laugh. 

“Look here, youngster, how far do you 
think we are from New York?” 
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“T don’t know.”* 

“Then I'll tell yon. We have sailed so far 
about a hundred and fifty miles.” 

“A hundred and fifty miles!” ejaculated 
our hero, his breath almost taken away at 
the magnitude of this disaster. 

“Yes, a little more than that possibly. 
Perhaps you'd like to have me send you back 
im a small boat?” 

“How long have I been asleep?” asked 
Harry, finding the captain’s statement almost 
incredible. 

“You went to sleep yesterday about noon, 
and now it’s the next morning.” 

“Ts this true?” 

“Do you dare to question the trath of any- 
thing I say, you impudent young rascal?” 
said the captain, fiercely. 

Harry had not got over his bewilderment. 
He understood how he was situated, and that 
his misfortune was due to the captain’s 
neglect to wake him up. 

“Captain Brandon,” he said, calmly, “ you 
promised to wake me up, and send me on 
shore. Why didn’t you do it?” 

“Do you think I’m going to be catechized 
by such a young lubber as you?” demanded 
Captain Brandon, with an oath. 

“You've served me a mean trick,” said 
Harry, indignantly, facing the captain with 
his youthful form drawn up, and his face 
flushed with anger. 

“Young man, do you know where you 
are?” said the captain, sternly. 

“T am where I ought not to be. In the 
cabin of the Sea Eagle.” 

“And do you know who I am ?” 

“You are the captain.” 

“You are right there. I command this 
vessel and all on board, and I wont tolerate 
any mutiny,” qualifying the last word with 
an oath. 

“You have no authority over me, Captain 
Brandon,” said Harry, proudly. “ You have 
entrapped me on board this vessel. I am not 
here of my own free-will, and you have no 
more authority over me than you have over 
the president of the United States. 

“You think I haven’t, eh?” 

“T know you have not,” said our hero, 
firmly. 

“Then you'll find yourself mistaken, my 
lad, that’s all about it.” 

“As long as I am obliged to remain on 
board, I am a passenger, and claim to be 
treated as such.” 


“Then suppose you pay your fare,” said 
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Captain Brandon, with a malicious smile. 

“I can’t do it, and I don’t feel bound to, 
for I didn’t want to come.” 

“You're mighty independent,” sneered the 
captain, “and I have no doubt it will suit 
you excellently to get your board and passage 
for nothing. But I may have something to 
say to that.” 

“ What will Mr. Fairchild say when I don’t 
come back ?” said Harry, in a troubled voice, 
rather to himself than with the expectation 
of an answer. 

Captain Brandon laughed. 

“He'll think you have run away.” 

“Yes, I suppose he will,” said Harry, 
disturbed. 

“ Of course he will. 

“And what will my mother think?” re- 
sumed Harry, sorrowfully. 

“0, she'll think you’ve been led away, and 
got into some scrape or other,” said the cap- 
tain, lightly. “However, she'll see you again 
in eighteen months, that is, if we have a fair 
voyage.” 

* Eighteen months!” repeated our hero, in 
dismay. 

“ Yes, it’s a long ways to China. You'll be 
quite a sailor by the end of that time.” 

“TI don’t intend to be a sailor,” said Harry. 

“Don’t say that again, you impudent young 
scoundrel. Do you think I will let my cabin- 
boy address me in that style.” 

“Tam not your cabin-boy,” said Harry, 
indignantly. 

“That's your mistake. You've got to work 
your passage. I shan‘t allow any skulkers 
aboard this ship.” 

This speech, as well as most of the cap- 
tain’s, was garnished with oaths which I 
choose to omit, though at the risk of convey- 
ing an inadequate idea of his brutality and 
coarseness. Our hero was greatly exasper- 
ated at the mean plot which had been con- 
cocted against him, and being of a fearless 
temperament would have given full and free 
expression to his indignation, and a scene of 
violence would no doubt have resulted, but 
for the opportune entrance of Mr. Weldon, 
the supercargo. 

Mr. Weldon was a young man, not over 
twenty-five, a nephew of the owner of the 
vessel, and had been sent ont as supercargo, 
with the intention of remaining in China for 
two or three years in a branch establishment 
of his uncle’s house. On account of his con- 
nection with the firm by whom he was em- 
ployed, Captain Brandon found it prudent 
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to treat him with more respect than in ordi- 
nary circumstances he would have paid to 
the supercargo. 

“Good-morning, Captain Brandon,” said 
the young man. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Weldon,” said Bran- 
don, smoothing his face, and lowering his 
arm which had been raised to strike Harry. 
“ How do you feel this morning?” 

“Not sea sick as yet, but I don’t know how 
soon it may be on. I am in no hurry for it, 
I can assure you. But who is this young 
gentleman ?” 

“You are joking, Mr. Weldon,” said the 
captain. “We don’t usually address cabin- 
boys as young gentlemen on board ship.” 

“Ts he your cabin-boy ?” asked Weldon, in 
surprise; for Harry was not, it will be re- 
membered, dressed in sailor rig. 

“No, Iam not,” said Harry, boldly. 

“Shut up!” said the captain, sharply, with 
a threatening look. “He’s a headstrong 
young rascal whom his friends have placed in 
my charge, with intentions to make a sailor 
of him.” 

“That is not true. I was trapped on board 
this vessel,” said our hero. 

“TI used a little stratagem, knowing that I 
would have trouble otherwise,” said the cap- 
tain, who would not have deigned any ex- 
planation to any other than the nephew of 
his employer, ‘in whose estimation he wished 
to stand well. “But now he’s on board, I 
shall carry out the wishes of his friends, and 
he will find it for his interest not to make any 
trouble,” he added, with a significant look 
directed towards our hero, 

At this moment the captain was summoned 
to the deck, and Harry found himself alone 
with the supercargo. 

“Mr. Weldon,” said our hero, suddenly, 
making up his mind to secure the young 
man as a friend if possible, “do you go with 
us to China?’ 

“Yes, my boy.” 

“Will you be my friend ?” 

Such an appeal coming from a frank 
manly boy was not easily to be resisted. 

Mr. Weldon took the hand so frankly 
offered, and said: 

“T will be your friend. I believe you are a 
good boy.” 

“Don’t believe what Captain Brandon has 
told you. It is absolutely false. I never saw 
or heard of him till two days since, and he 
does not know any of my friends. Heé in- 
duced me to come on board this ship on false 
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pretences, and I think must have given me 
something to make me sleep, for I became 
sleepy at once, and have slept, as he tells me, 
ever since yesterday noon.” 

“This is a strange story. What can be his 
object ?” 

“T don’t know that, but he has got me into 
his power, and I need a friend.” 

“What is your name?” 

“ Harry Raymond.” 

“Then, Harry,” said the young man, warm- 
ly pressing his hand, “I will be that friend. 
If what you say is true, you have been badly 
treated. I think I have some influence over 
Captain Brandon, for he is in the employ of 
my uncle’s firm. That influence shall be 
exerted in your favor.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Weldon,” said Harry, 
gratefully. 

“TI wish you would tell me a little more 
about yourself that I may understand your 
position fully. If the captain comes down, 
you can suspend your story till another 
time.” 

“ First, I want to ask your advice on one 
point,” said Harry. 

“ What is that?” 

“ The captain claims that I must work my 
passage as cabin-boy. What shall I do?” 

“ Have you a great objection to the duties 
of a cabin-boy ?” 

“TI would not have come on board the 
vessel of my own free-will. I don’t like to be 
forced into going in such a position.” 

“That is a natural feeling, but I am not 
sure whether it will not be best to yield in 
the present instance. A captain on board of 
his own vessel is a monarch, and has almost 
supreme power. This is very often abused, 
but T suppose it is necessary that he should 
possess it. I don’t know what sort of a man 
this Captain Brandon is, but you had better 
not needlessly provoke him. Besides, I sup- 
pose you wish to be earning something, and 
as cabin-boy you will be entitled to wages.” 

“Suppose the eaptain should ill-treat 
me?” 

“T will stand your friend,” said the super- 
cargo, earnestly. 

“Then,” said Harry, after a moment's 
thought, “I will not oppose the captain’s 
wishes. I will do my duty, but I wont submit 
to be imposed upon.” 

The entrance of the captain at this point 
prevented our hero from communicating 
the details of his story to his new friend. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
HARRY GETS INTO TROUBLE. 


CAPTAIN BRANDON entered the cabin, 
carrying under his arm a cabin-boy’s suit. 

“It’s time you entered upon your duties,” 
he said. “ Put on these clothes.” 

He expected a renewal of Harry’s remon- 
strances, but our hero had made up his mind 
what to do. It was no use crying over spilt 
milk. Since he was on board the Sea Eagle, 
however much against his will, he would 
make the best of adisagreeable position. He 
had confidence in the judgment and friend- 
ship of the supercargo, whom he liked not- 
withstanding their brief acquaintance, and he 
resolved to accept the situation, and do his 
best in it. When, therefore, the captain held 
out the cabin-boy’s suit, Harry took them 
quietly, asking: 

“Where shall I put them on?” 

“ You can put them on here,” said the cap- 
tain, looking at him curiously. Remembering 
the state of fiery indignation which our hero 
displayed a few minutes before, he was not 
prepared for this quiet acquiescence. 

“So you’ve changed your mind, have you ?” 
he asked. 

“No, Captain Brandon,” answered Harry, 
firmly. “Ihave been treacherously entrapped 
on board this vessel, and I remain here 
against my will, but as long as I stay I may 
as well have something to do. I will act as 
cabin-boy, and shall expect to receive a cabin- 
boy’s wages.” 

“Well, I’m glad you’ve turned sensible,” 
said Brandon. “It would have been the 
worse for you if you hadn’t.” 

“T don’t intend to deceive you as to my in- 
tentions, Captain Brandon,” continued Harry, 
boldly. “I mean to leave this ship the first 
chance I get.” 

“That wont be very soon,” sneered Bran- 
don, “as I don’t expect to stop anywhere till 
I reach China. If you waut to leave me 
there, I shan’t take any great pains to catch 
you.” 

By this time Harry had changed his clothes, 
and had all the appearance of a young sailor. 

“Now go and report yourself to the mate,” 
said Captain Brandon. 

Harry left the cabin, and went up on deck. 
He saw and recognized the man to whom the 
captain had spoken the day before, and walked 
up ‘to him. 

“I believe you are the mate, sir,” he 
said. 
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“Well, my lad, and who are you? The 
new cabin-boy ?” 

“Yes sir. The captain ordered me to 
report to you.” 

“Tom Patch!” said the mate, calling one 
of the sailors near by. 

Tom Patch came forward, hitching up his 
pants, as he advanced with a regular sailor’s 
roll. He had a short square-built figure, and 
a face bronzed by exposure to the suns of 
every clime. But his expression was honest 
and intelligent, not brutish and stupid, as is 
the case with many who have followed the 
sea for years without rising above the position 
of a common sailor. 

“Show him his bunk, Patch, and break 
him in.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” said Patch, turning to Harry 
whom he surveyed with interest. 

“Come with me, my lad,” he said. 

They descended into the forecastle, where 
Harry was assigned a bunk near that of the 
sailor under whose care he had been placed. 

“You're a green hand, I reckon, my lad,” 
said Tom. 

“ Yes,” said our hero. 

“Well, I’m glad you’re going to sea. I 
don’t see how folks can be contented to live 
on shore.” 

“Do you mean that?” asked Harry, rather 
amused. 

“ Of course I do.” . 

“Then I don’t agree with you. I'd rather 
be on land.” 

“Mayhap you’ve been seasick. You'll get 
over it soon, and then you'll find it jolly.” 

“No, I have not been sick, but I don’t like 
the sea.” 

“Then what brought you here?” said Tom, 
in natural wonder. 

“Captain Brandon. He served me a mean 
trick.” 

“Avast there, my lad!” said Tom, lowering 
his voice, and looking around him significant- 
ly. “It aint best to talk ag’n the cap’n, least- 
ways so he can hear.” 

“I’m not afraid,” said our hero, firmly. “I 
told him so myself.” 

“ What's that?” asked Tom, incredulously. 

“TI told Captain Brandon he had served me 
a@ mean trick.” 

“And he knocked you down with a belaying 
pin?” suggested Tom. 

“No, he didn’t,” said Harry, quietly. 

“Then you got offeasy. Better not say it 
ag’iy, my lad.” 

“It’s true.” 
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“Never mind that. It aint best to tell the 
truth at all times. You shal! spin me the 
yarn some time when we are snugly stowed 
away out of earshot, my lad. Now we must 
go to work.” 

Harry accompanied Tom to the deck, and 
his experience as a sailor commenced. 

I do not propose to give a detailed account 
of what these duties were, as this does not 
profess to be a sea-story, and will touch the 
sea only so far as it may prove necessary to 
make Harry’s position understood. Days 
passed away, and in accordance with the 
resolution he had formed our hero attended 
strictly to duty. Being a smart boy he very 
soon mastered the details of his duties, and 
discharged them in such a manner that no 
fault could justly be found with him. But 
Captain Brandon continued to view him with 
an eye of suspicion. He had not forgotten 
nor forgiven the bold and defiant manner in 
which Harry had expressed himself when he 
first realized that he had been entrapped on 
board the Sea Eagle. He blamed himself 
now that he had not inflicted a humiliating 
punishment upon Harry at the time, and he 
carefully scrutinized his conduct in order to 
find a pretext for paying off the old score. 

But Harry thus far gave him no opportu- 
nity. He had not made any complaints 
against the captain to any one except Tom 
Patch, to whom he told his whole story, win- 
ning the stout-hearted sailor’s sympathy and 
friendship. Thus Harry felt that he had one 
friend on the vessel, nay, two, for the super- 
cargo, of whom mention has already been 
made, had by no means forgotten the promise 
he made to our hero to be his friend. He 
frequently approached him when at work, 
and conversed with him in a pleasant man- 
ner, as with an equal, never putting on an air 
of condescension as some in his position 
would have done. 

This intimacy and evident good feeling be- 
tween the supercargo and our hero Captain 
Brandon saw with dissatisfaction. He had 
tried to cultivate an intimacy with Mr. Wel- 
don himself from motives of policy, on ac- 
count of his relationship to the owner of the 
ship, and the probability that he would some 
day be himself a member of the firm, but it 
had not taken the supercargo long to ascer- 
tain the real character of the captain, in 
which he found very little to attract him. 
So, though he treated Captain Brandon with 
scrupulous civility, there was a coolness in 
his manner which effectually precluded any 
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degree of intimacy. The captain saw this 
and chafed at it. It humiliated him, yet 
he could not resent it. The young man was 
studiously polite and respectful, and gave him 
no cause for complaint. But he saw that his 
ceremonious politeness melted away when he 
spoke to Harry Raymond, whom he addressed 
in a cordial kindly manner which bespoke 
friendship. Captain Brandon brooded over 
this, being of a jealous, suspicious temper, 
and resolved, on the first occasion that pre- 
sented itself, to take vengeance upon Harry, 
and thus at once satisfy his dislike for our 
hero and the supercargo. 

There was another member of the ship’s 
crew whom it will be necessary to introduce. 

This was Jack Rodman, a boy somewhat 
older than Harry, and as different from our 
hero as can well be imagined. He was coarse, 
ignorant and vicious, and could swear with 
as great fluency as any sailor twice his age. 
He made at first some approaches to intimacy 
with our hero, but Harry was too disgusted 
with what he had seen of him to care much 
about striking up a friendship. On this ac- 
count Jack bore a grudge against our hero, 
and would have played some mischievous 
trick upon him but for Tom Patch’s evident 
friendship for Harry. Jack was afraid of the 
stout sailor, and felt compelled to effect his 
object in an underhand manner. 

Among the peculiarities of Captain Bran- 
don’s appearance was a very long nose, which, 
however useful it might be to the owner, was 
far from ornamental. Brandon was aware of 
the prominence of this feature, and felt sensi- 
tive about it. As a boy he had been annoyed 
by the jocose allusions of his schoolfellows 
to it, and nothing disturbed his temper more 
now than any reference to it, or even a signi- 
ficant glance at it. Jack Rodman had ob- 
served this peculiarity in the captain, and 
determined to take advantage of it in order 
to get Harry into trouble. 

One night, unobserved as he supposed, he 
drew with a piece of chalk a rude caricature 
of the captain’s face in a part of the vessel 
where it would be likely to be seen by Bran- 
don. The size of the nose was exaggerated, 
but there was also in the other features a 
general resemblance to the captain, so that it 
was quite evident who was meant. 

Jack supposed that he was unobserved, and 
so he might have been but for the accidental 
approach of the supercargo, 

Mr. Weldon glanced at what Jack was 
doing, and a smile came to his face. He was 
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rather amused by the caricature, and, having 
no very particular regard for the captain, 
passed on in silence, not feeling called upon 
to interfere. 

The next morning Captain Brandon in 
pacing the deck, suddenly came face to face 
with the caricature, which had not been 
effaced. 

Instantly the blood rushed to his face. He 
could see the resemblance himself, and that 
made the matter worse. He felt that it was 
an insult to him, and he determined to visit 
condign punishment upon the perpetrator of 
the insulting joke if he could find him out. 

“Who did this?” he roared out, at the top 
of his voice. 

The vehemence of his tone attracted gen- 
eral attention. The sailors looked at one 
another, and exchanged sly glances indicative 
of amusement. 

“Who did this?” exclaimed the captain, 
again, stamping in rage. 

Nobody answered. 

“Why don’t you answer, some of you?” 
continued the angry captain. “ Point out the 
man, and I'll flog him till he can’t stand.” 

Even this inducement was not sufficient to 
extract the name of the culprit. 

Captain Brandon resolved to use other 
means. 

“T'll give five dollars to the man who'll tell 
me who drew this figure.” 

Jack Rodman came on deck just as this 
offer was made. His eyes sparkled with joy. 
He not only had it in his power to get Harry 
into trouble, but he would be rewarded for 
doing it. This was more than he had bar- 
gained for, but Jack reflected that the money 
would be \2ry acceptable to him when he 
got on shore. 

“TI know who did it, Captain Brandon,” he 
said, touching his hat. 

“Ha!” said the captain, turning towards 
Jack. “Tell me at once, then.” 

“ He did it,” said Jack, pointing out Harry, 
who like the rest was an interested spectator 
of the scene. 

| “Did he do it?” growled Brandon, looking 
menacingly at our hero. 

“Yes, I saw him do it.” 

“ When did he do it?” 

“ Last evening.” 

By this time Harry, who had been struck 
dumb by the suddenness of the accusation, 
and the evident malice of Jack, recovered 
himself, and said boldly: 

“Captain Brandon, that is a lie, and Jack 


Rodman knows it is. I know nothing of the 
figure, and had nothing to do with it.” 

“I saw you do it,” said Jack, with a 
malicious grin. 

“T have no doubt he did it,” said the cap- 
tain, furiously. “Strip him, and we’ll give 
him a taste of the lash.” 


CHAPTER XXL 
AN UNEXPECTED VICTORY. 


THE captain’s order was a general one, and 
addressed to no one in particular. The 
sailors stood still therefore, till the captain 
exclaimed again, stamping fiercely: 

“ Seize him, I say, and strip him.” 

With a grin of enjoyment Jack Rodman 
started forward, and prepared to obey the 
captain’s command. He expected to be sup- 
ported by others of the crew, but found him- 
self alone. Still he was taller and stouter 
than Harry, and felt confident of an easy 
victory over him. 

When our hero saw him approach, he said, 
in a cool, collected manner, by no means in- 
timidated by the prospect of a conflict with 
his superior in size: 

“Stand off, Jack Rodman, if you know 
what's good for yourself.” 

“What can you do?” sneered Jack; and 
he gave a glance at the captain for eneourage- 
ment. 

“Give hjm a thrashing?’ said the captain, 
anticipatifig with pleasure the utter discom- 
fiture of Harry, who, so far as appearances 
went, was decidedly the weaker of the two. 
But appearances are sometimes deceitful, and 
Jack Rodman would not have been by any 
means so confident of an easy victory? had 
he been aware that our hero, as previously 
stated, was no mean proficient in the art of 
self-defence, having been initiated in the 
science of boxing by a young man from New 
York who spent a summer in Vernon. 

“A ring, a ring!” shouted the sailors. 
“Let ’em have it out!” 

No opposition being made by the officers, 
the crew at once formed a ring round the two 
combatants. A few of the more generous 
sympathized with the “little one,” as they 
called Harry; but with the majority there was 
no particular sentiment except a desire to see 
the fight, with no preference for either party. 
Prominent in the ring was Tom Patch, 
Harry’s friend. His honest bronzed face was 
shadowed by anxiety, for he like the rest, had 
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no doubt that Harry would get whipped. He 
longed to have a part in the fray, and take 
his side by his young friend, but that of 
course could not be allowed. 

“It’s a shame,” he muttered. “It ainta 
fair match. Jack’s twenty pounds heavier 
than the little one.” 

“Let ’em fight it out! Who cares which 
gets whipped ?” said the next sailor. 

“TI do,” said Tom. “The little fellow’s a 
good one, and I don’t believe he made the 
figger.” 

“Silence, men!” exclaimed the captain, in 
an authoritative voice. “Piteh into him, 


boy, and mind you give him a sound dogging, 
or you'll get one yourself.” 


Jack did not need to be urged on. He had 
an unreasoning and unreasonable hatred to 
our hero, whom he instinctively felt to be his 
superior in every way but,one, though he did 
not choose to acknowledge it. That was in 
physical strength, in which he felt confident 
that he excelled Harry. He accordingly ad- 
vanced in a blustering way, confident of an 
easy victory, swinging his fists in an unscien- 
titic way. 

Harry awaited his approach calmly, quietly 
putting himself in the proper attitude of de- 
fence. With his fists doubled up, prepared 
for action, and one foot advanced before the 
other, he stood, watching warily the demon- 
Strations of his antagonist. Jack did not 
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HARRY’S ENCOUNTER WITH JACK RODMAN. 


comprehend the meaning of this preparation, 
and continued to advance with rash confi- 
dence in his own prowess. He made a fierce 
lunge at our hero, not taking care to protect 
himself against assault. The consequence 
was, that while Harry parried the blow with 
one hand, with the other he planted a smart 
return blow in Rodman’s face, which striking 
his nose drew blood. 

There was a shout of applause, mingled 
with surprise, at this unexpected turning of 
the tables. 

“Good for you!” “TI bet on the little one!” 
“ He’s got pluck!” was heard from the sailors. 

Perhaps the most astonished person on 
deck was Jack Rodman himself. Evidently 


he had made some mistake in his calculations. 
He had gone in for an easy victory, and ex- 
pected that his first blow would prove a 
crusher. But instead of this, his own nose 
was bleeding, and his small antagonist stood 
facing him, as cool and composed as if, in- 
stead of being an actor in the contest, he had 
only been an indifferent spectator. 

How did it all happen? That was what 
puzzled Jack. He took a fresh look at Harry, 
to make sure that he was right in his first 
impression, as to his inferior size and strength. 

“Give it to him, Jack! Don’t let him get 
the best of you!” called out a backer. 

“No, I wont,” growled Jack. “I'll chaw 
him up.” 
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Our hero listened to this threat without 
being discomposed. He had made a critical 
survey o: is antagonist, and formed an esti- 
mate of his ability. He saw that Jack was 
his superior in strength, and if they should 
come to a close contest that he would get 
the worst of it. But he saw also that of 
scientific fighting Jack knew nothing. His 
course was to keep him at arm’s length, and 
conduct the contest on scientific principles. 

Jack rushed in again with the same head- 
long precipitation as before, and his reception 
was about the same as before. This time 
our hero planted a blow in bis left eye, which 
caused Jack to stagger back with a howl of 
dismay and rage. By this time his blood was 
up, and he was driven on by a kind of blind 
fury, aggravated by the mortification he ex- 
perienced at being worsted by a smaller boy 
in presence of the ship’s crew. His reputa- 
tion was at stake. He knew that if he re- 
tired from the contest defeated he would 
never hear the last of it. A coward and a 
bully by nature, he never would have made 
the first attack, had he anticipated that Harry 
would prove so powerful an antagonist; but 
now he was in for it his blood was up, and 
he determined, as the boys say, “ to go in and 


win.” 


He made another furious dash, and tried 
hard to seize Harry around the middle, when 
he would have found it an easy task in con- 
sequence of his superior strength to throw 
him down, and take vengeance upon him for 
the personal damages he had already received. 
But our hero understood very well his pur- 
pose, and braced himself for what he instine- 
tively felt would be the final contest. He 
eluded the grasp of his furious adversary, and 
planted two blows quick as lightning, one in 
his breast, the other in his face. While Jack 
was staggering under them, he gathered up 
his strength and put it all into one final blow, 
which finished the work effectually. Jack 
fellon deck heavily, and so bewildered was 
he that he lay there motionless, and did not 
at first attempt to rise. 

This quite turned the tide in favor of our 
hero. Sailors admire pluck, especially when 
it is shown by a little fellow contending 
against odds. There was a chorus of approving 
exclamations, expressed in the characteristic 
sailor dialect, and Harry, standing in the 
centre of the ring, his face flushed with the 
excitement of the contest, was transformed in 
the eyes of all into a hero. The most delighted 
of all was Tom Patch, who swung his hat, and 


called out for three cheers for the victor. 
The result was the more gratifying to him, 
because wholly unexpected. The supercargo, 
also, standing aloof from the ring, bad wit- 
nessed the contest, and his sympathies also 
had been with our hero, for he had already 
formed an opinion far from favorable of Jack 
Rodman, whom he had another reason for 
not liking. 

But there was one to whom the result of 
the contest was in the highest degree unsat- 
isfactory. This was Captain Brandon. He 
had been far from anticipating such a @enoue- 
ment, and a frown gathered on his face. 

“Get up, and try it again!’ he said, to 
Jack. 

But Jack Kodman had had enough of it. 
The last five minutes had enlightened him 
considerably on the subject of Harry's 
prowess, and he did not care to trust himself 
again in his hands. Besides, his nose was 
damaged, and his eye swollen, and he felt 
decidedly worse for the exercise he had just 
taken. Accordingly he intimated that he did 
not feel very well, and positively refused to 
renew the fight. 

“All right!” growled Captain Brandon, 
“T’ve got an account to*settle with the boy 
myself. He may not get off so easily out of 
my hands. Men, go back to your work.” 

At the captain’s word of command the ring 
was broken, and the sailors returned to the 
duties which had been interrupted by the 
contest that has just been described. 

“Now, you young rascal,” said Captain 
Brandon, menacingly, “ what did you mean 
by that —— picture?” filling up the blank 
with an oath, with which I do not choose to 
soil this page. 

“T have already told you, Captain Bran- 
don,” said Harry, firmly, “ that I had nothing 
to do with the drawing.” 

“It’s a lie!” said the captain, hoarsely. 

“It’s the truth,” repeated Harry, glancing 
composedly at the face of Captain Brandon, 
distorted with rage. 

“Do you dare to contradict me?” exclaim- 
ed the captain, furiously. 

“I contradict no one,” said Harry. “I 
only say that I had nothing to do with that 
picture. I did not see it till this morning, a 
short time before you charged me with it.” 

“Your lie shan’t save you!” exclaimed 
Captain Brandon. “I'll take you in hand 
myself, and we’ll see who'll come off best.” 

Harry turned pale. He knew that he was 
no match for a grown man, and he saw that 
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in the present state of the captain’s temper 
he was likely to suffer severely. That he 
should dread the treatment be was likely to 
receive was only natural, but he showed no 
outward fear save in the paleness of his 
cheeks. He stood manfully with his lips 
compressed, waiting for the attack. But 
help came to him from an unexpected 
quarter. 

“Stop one moment, Captain Brandon!” 
said the supercargo, and there was a tone of 
authority in the young man’s voice. 

The captain turned. 

“Mr. Weldon,” he said, “ this is no affair of 
yours. I will thank you to attend to your 
own business.” 

“Captain Brandon, you are about to pun- 
ish this boy for nothing.” 


“Do you call that nothing?” asked the 
captain, indicating the caricature. 

“He had no hand in it.” 

“So he says.” 

“ He tells the trath.” 

“Perhaps you can tell me who drew it 
then?” sneered the captain. 

“T can.” 

For one moment the captain thought that 
the supercargo might himself have been im- 
plicated, but he saw that this was absurd. 

“Who did it then?” 

“The boy he was fighting with—Jack 
Rodman.” 

“Are you sure of this?” demanded the 
captain, in amazement. 

“Yes; Isaw him myself engaged upon it 
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last evening. I would not have betrayed 
him, had he not tried to implicate an innocent 
party.” 

Captain Brandon knew not what to think. 
He could not doubt the supercargo’s word, 
after this positive statement, nor could he 
proceed to punish Harry for a fault which, as 
it appeared, he had not committed. Yet, 
strange as it may appear, he felt more in- 
censed against Harry who was proved to be 
innocent than against Jack Rodman whom 
he knew to be guilty. He could not help 
wishing that he had not been told the truth 
of the matter until he had inflicted punish- 
ment upon our hero, 

In return for the supercargo’s explanation 
he did not reply a word, but turning on his 
heel descended the companion way to the 
cabin where he kept himself for the next two 
or three hours. After he had left the deck, 
Harry went up to the supercargo, and in a 
frank way, said: 

“I cannot tell you, Mr. Weldon, how much 
I am obliged to you for coming to my 
defence.” 

“T told you I would stand your friend 
when you stood in need of one,” said the 
young man, kindly. “I am thankful that I 
was able to do it so effectually.” 

He took Harry’s hand and pressed it warm- 
ly. Our young hero felt with a thrill of 
thankfulness that he had at least one good 
friend on board the Sea Eagle—two, in fact, 
for Tom Patch he knew would stand by him 
through thick and thin, 


Fond fathers talk to little boys 
Of life and life’s conditions, 

And ask what most of all employs 
Their juvenile ambitions. 

Some answer money, some renown; 
My own desires were humble, 

I had a wish to be a clown, 
To paint my face and tumble. 


T envied in my early day 
That rough but ready joker, 

Who drives the world at large away 
Before a reddened poker. 

With such a lot in life, said T, 
Could mortal ever grumble ? 

What happiness, was all my cry, 

To paint my face and tumble! 
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But years have given me, I think, 
A little more discretion ; 

If there’s a trade from which I shrink, 
It is a clown’s profession. 

The paths in life are manifold, 
And life itself’s a jumble; 

I should not care, when growing old, 
To paint my face and tumble. 


And yet my own career, it seems, 
Has little more of clover; 
I’m waking from Ambition’s dreams, 
My lover’s dreams are over. 
My castles in the air decay, 
Their walls begin to crumble, 
Fate says, Be funny; write away. 
Come, paint your face and tumble! 
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A JUNE FESTIVAL. 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


You could scarcely imagine a prettier place 
than the Mayland Academy for girls, or a 
more delightful place to live in. It was situ- 
ated in a little hollow among the hills, and 
every foot of land was cultivated. They called 
it Mayland because they said that it seemed 
to be always May there. In winter the hills 
kept the winds off, and in summer the tall 
trees shaded them. Here were cultivated the 
sweetest flowers in profusion. Close by, but 
hidden from them, was the pleasant town of 
Voluey, and twice a week, on Sundays and 
Wednesdays, the girls of the academy used 
to go in town. 

The girls were a gay company, nearly a 
hundrec of them, of ages varying from twelve 
to eighteen, and though they had to study 
hard sometimes, and to work when it was 
the time to work, yet they had plenty of rec- 
reation, and were, on the whole, about as 
happy as they could be. 

One September evening after tea, when the 
girls were all gathered on the playground, 
they saw a carriage come up to the south 


portico, and a lady with a little girl alight. 
All was immediately excitement among them; 
for the coming of a new scholar was an event 
of consequence. So they gathered as near 
the portico as they could, some walking arm 
in arm, pretending to talk, and keeping a 
watch on the door, others sitting in groups 
under the trees near the carriage-drive, others 
again doing a little late gardening. 

Presently they saw the door open, and, 
standing within it, Miss Lewis, the principal 
of the school, and with her the lady and little 
girl. Neither of the latter, however, appeared 
to pay much attention to Miss Lewis, though 
the lady took a polite leave of her; they were 
too much taken up with each other. They 
walked down the steps with their hands 
clasped together, and their eyes fixed on each 
other’s faces, and the lady got into the car- 
riage. For one moment there was silence, 
then the child screamed out suddenly, as 
though she had been controlling herself all 
she could, and had at length given way utter- 
ly, and stretching up her arms, caught hold 
of the lady, who leaned from the carriage to 
embrace her. 

Miss Lewis went down the steps to the 
carriage. 

“Take her, Miss Lewis,” the lady said, 
weeping. “Pray take her away from me. I 
cannot put her away willingly. Go now, my 
darling child!” 

One moment longer the child clung, then 
her arms relaxed their hold. The lady turned 
her face away hastily, and the coachman 
drove on. The girls gathered round at Miss 
Lewis’s call; for the poor child had fainted. 

That night they learned her story. Her 
name was Grace Blanchard, and she was the 
only child left to her parents of six, five of 
whom had died. Of course she had been 
petted, being the only one, and till now had 
never been away from home. But her father 
was out of health, and the physicians had 
ordered him to take a long sea-voyage, and to 
remain a while somewhere in the south of 
Europe. It was the only way to save his life, 
they said. Grace was but fourteen, small 
and delicate, and the very change which her 
father needed would be dangerous to her. So 
there was no way for them but to separate. 

“T rely on you, young ladies, to do all you 
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can to make her happy,” Miss Lewis said, 
after having told her story. 

They promised and they tried; but what 
could they do with a child who would do 
nothing but stay by herself and cry, or if they 
coaxed her out, sit listlessly and look at them 
with large mournful eyes, and not a smile on 
her lips? She took no interest in anything 
except going to drive in town, and then it 
seemed only that she had some idea of getting 
nearer to her parents, though she knew they 
had left the country the very day after 
bringing her to the school. 

But youth cannot always mourn, and after 
a while Grace began to study and to join in 
their plays. After the first letter from her 
father and mother she was still better, and 
by spring she was quite like the others, 
though even then anything that reminded 
her of home would bring the tears into her 
eyes. 

But all of a sudden she seemed to wake up. 
She perceived that all the others were ahead 
of her in their studies, in their games, and 
that they were brighter and more agreeable 
than she was, That would never do, she 
thought. It would make her father and 
mother ashamed if they should come back 
and find her the last in the school. She 
would try to make them proud of her. This 
thought was just what she wanted. It ex- 
cited her to effort as nothing else could. 

Another year passed away, and spring 
came again. It was a wonderful spring for 
the girls of Mayland Academy, for they were 
to have a great exhibition, and a sort of 
flower-festival. It was to take place in June, 
and there was to be a large graduating class, 
among them Grace Blanchard. 

You could scarcely believe this to be the 
sallow, heavy-eyed, listless child who came 
here a year and a half before. Grace had 
grown to a tall beautiful girl of sixteen, and 
was one of the best scholars in the academy. 
And she was as happy as a bird; for at length 
her father and mother were coming home, her 
father perfectly recovered, and they were all 
to live together again. She sang from morn- 
ing to night, she made the very flowers bloom 
brighter with her sunny face. If only her 
parents could be at the examination! But 
that was too much to expect, and she was 
thankful enough as it was. 

At length the important day of the festival 
arrived, a bright 28th of June. Long before 
sunrise all the girls were astir. They had 
left their curtains up to get the first glimpse 
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of the sky, for they were very anxious that 
not a cloud should be in sight. Not a cloud 
was in sight. All was silent, and clear, and 
fragrant. The trees stood motionless and 
glittering with dew, and the vines hung be- 
fore the windows without a leaf stirring, ex- 
cept where some early bird flew by and 
touched a spray with his wing. The girls 
were as early as the birds, and you could hear 
soft talk and laughter from room to room, 
question and answer, congratulations on the 
weather, chidings of lazy ones. All the 
rooms were put in order, and dresses laid out 
for the day’s wear. Then in close wrappers, 
thick shoes, and garden-hats the graduating 
class went out to cut the flowers to be used 
that day. It was all that was expected of 
them, the rest of their time being given to 
their own particular preparations. Such 
heaps of flowers! A great many plants had 
been sent from town, the gardener had got 
evergreens from the woods about them, and 
besides, the academy gardens were large and 
beautiful, and they had also large greenhouses. 

As early as nine o’clock people began to 
come from town. There were parents and 
friends, and some distinguished guests invited. 
Of course it was too early for the’ exhibition 
to commence, but the company wandered 
about the grounds, admiring the flewers, the 
views, the summer-houses, and looking up at 
the windows, where pretty faces peeped out 
at them from behind the curtains. Once in 
a while some girl would run down to greet 
her father or mother, but the most of them 
kept out of sight. At ten o'clock all had ar- 
rived, and it was time for the examination to 
begin. The dignified personages were in 
their places, the governor of the state, the 
trustees of the academy, and other awful per- 
sons whom the girls were afraid of, and every 
seat in the hall was crowded. It was a very 
pretty sight, for the hall was beautifully deco- 
rated with festoons of green and flowers, all 
the windows were shaded by wide, cool awn- 
ings, and birds, free or in cages, were twitter- 
ing in every direction. 

I am not going to describe the examination, 
because there is no time, and have only tosay 
that Grace Blanchard was the prominent and 
admired one there. 

“ If only father and mother had been here!” 
she sighed, as the sun went down upon her 
triumph. “That would have been the 
crowning happiness.” 

The day was to close with a play and tab- 
leaux, and again at evening the hall was 
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96 A June 
crowded still more than at morning. There 
was a band from town, they had a stage pre- 
pared and scenery, and now also was the true 
flower-festival. In the day they had not 
gathered all the flowers, preferring to have 
the gardens pretty, but at evening every 
flower was gathered, and the parlors, the 
entries, stair-cases, and hall were perfect 
bowers of bloom. 

About the middle of the evening a late car- 


riage drove up to the portico, and a gentle- 
man and lady got out. No one heard them, 
for at that moment the audience were ap- 
plauding the play, which was just ended. 
The two went up stairs and took chairs at 
one side of the hall, keeping themselves a 
little out of sight, but watching the stage- 
curtain eagerly. They were a very pleasant- 
looking couple, bright, healthy and handsome, 
and just now they looked very happy and 
excited. 

At last the curtain went up for a tableau. 


Festival. 


These two leaned forward and looked at the 
faces, but did not find the one they wanted 
Another and another tableau followed, and 
still they were disappointed, though the 
audience seemed to be in raptures, The cur- 
tain went up a fourth time, but still the 
sallow, delicate face they wanted was not 
there. The scene was a Roman one, a palace 
garden with a statue on one side and a broken 
fountain on the other. Between the two 
stood an Italian flower-girl, bare-footed and 
bare-armed, with a short scarlet petticoat and 
white bodice. She stood in a graceful atti- 
tude, with one round arm holding a bunch of 
flowering branches to her bosom, and the 
other lifted to steady the basket of flowers on 
her head. Her face was turned a little to one 
side, and her flowing dark hair half hid her 
profile from those two late comers; but they 
looked at her fascinated. How like, and yet 
how unlike! Of course it couldn’t be that 
this tall, beautiful young lady was their little 
Grace, but how like! The curtain fell on 
that lovely vision, but the applause was so 
great that it had to go up again. And this 
second time the flower-girl had changed her 
position, and stood with her left arm up and 
her face turned to the right. 

Scarcely had the curtain gone well up the 
second time, when a change seemed to pass 
over that beautiful form. A tremor took it, 
the eyes flashed with delight, the color in the 
cheeks suddenly deepened and flushed up 
over the forehead. Utterly forgetful of the 
audience, all of it but those two, she gave one 
doubtful look, then down slid the armful of 
flowers, away went the laden basket, scatter- 
ing its fragrant burden over the stage, and 
the flower-girl, with a glad cry, sprang from 
the mimic garden, ran swiftly through the 
audience, and was clasped in the arms of her 
father and mother. 

I leave you to imagine the scene, and the 
applause, for this broken tableau was con- 
sidered the most successful one of the 
evening. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


LossTER Soup.—Extract the meat from the 
shells of four lobsters which have been boiled; 
put the spawn aside, beat the fins and small 
claws in a mortar; then place both in a sauce- 
pan, with two quarts of water, until the whole 
goodness of the fish has been drawn; then 
strain the liquor. Beat in a mortar the spawn, 
alump of flour and butter; rub it through a 
sieve into the soup previously strained; simmer 
without boiling, that the color may be pre- 
served, ten minutes; squeeze in a piece of 
lemon, with a little of the essence of anchovies. 
When the dish is sent to table as a feature, 
furce-meat balls are served with it; they are 
made of minced lobster spawn, crumb of 
French roll, egg, and mace pounded; roll it in 
flour, and serve in the soup. 


How to Ciean Curtarns.—Nottingham 
lace curtains may be done up to look quite as 
good as new by the following process: Make a 
thin starch, and add, for each pair of curtains 
three cents’ worth of gum arabic, six cents’ 
worth of white glue, a tablespoonful of crushed 
or granulated sugar, and butter the aize of a 
small plum, After the curtains are washed 
and dried, dip them in this starch; spread 
them out on the line; when dry dip and dry 
again, and then dip a third time. Then when 
they are partly dry, set large tables out of 
doors in the bright sun, cover with sheets, pin 
on the curtains and keep stretching them and 
changing the position of the pins till they are 
quite dry. Be careful to draw out every mesh 
to ite original form, and to get the curtains 
even in length and breadth. If the sun is 
bright, this part of the work will last about an 
hour. 


“~~ Cure ror A Feton.—Sal ammonia size of a 


walnut, rock salt the same. A tumbler full of 
icewater, put the sal ammonia and salt in the 
water; it will dissolve. Hold the felon in the 
mixture as long as you can bear it, five or six 
times a day or oftener, if itis a very severe one. 
One must use judgment according to the case. 
The mixture is poisonous. It is a German 
recipe. 


LEATHER PRESERVATIVE.—The New Eng- 
land fishermen preserve their boots tight 
against water by the following method, which, 
it is said, has been in nse among them above @ 
hundred years, A pint of boiled linseed oil, 


half a pound of mutton suet, six ounces of 
clean beeswax, and four ounces of rosin, melted 
and well mixed over a fire, also a little lamp- 
black. Of this, while warm, not so hot as may 
burn the leather, with a brush, lay plentifully 
ou new boots or shoes, when they are quite dry 
and clean. The leather is left pliant. Fisher- 
men stand in their boots,in the water, hour 
after hour, without inconvenience. It is alsoa 
good salve a basilicon. 


Cure FoR DIARRH@A DysENTERY.—Tinc- 
ture rhubarb, one and a half oz.; spirits cam- 
phor, one 0z.; compound spirits lavender one 
half oz.; tincture opium (laudanum), one half 
oz. Dose for a child six to eight years, one 
teaspoonful three times a day; for a younger 
child, the dose may be smaller, for adults, 
larger. 


METHOD OF MAKING LEMON BEER.—This is 
a cooling diuretic drink, and is very sprightly 
and pleasant in slow fevers, or in hot weather 
to the healthy. Into seven quarts of water, 
while boiling in a stone pipkin or pot (not in 
earthenware, which is all glazed with lead, nor 
in brass, copper or bell metal), throw three 
ounces of cream tartar, and boil itten minutes; 
then pour the liquor upon the peels of three 
lemons and a pound of white sugar, in a stone 
pot, where let it remain twenty-four hours. It 
is then to be bottled for use and drank at 
pleasure. 


For Destroymna Buos.—Dissolve half a 
dram of corrosive sublimate in a quarter of an 
ounce of spirit of salt, and mix it with one 
quart of spirit of turpentine, shake the whole 
well together, and wash all the places where 
the bugs are supposed to lodge, with a brush. 
The best time to use this, or any other means 
for the destruction of these noxious insects, is 
the latter part of March. 


Stone CEMENT IMPERVIOUS BY WATER.— 
Take of unslacked stone lime reduced to a 
coarse powder one part, fine clean sand three 
parts, but no more than a laborer can well 


- manage at once; add water gradually; mix it 


all well with a trowel, till reduced to a mortar 
or cement for brick or stone, or a plaster to 
walls. It requires five laborers, with trowels 
to serve the workman with the cementhot. It 
must be laid on in its hot state of effervescence. 
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A Wonperrvt Doc.—A gentleman in Oswe- 
go who has a dog valued in the family as a pet, 
relates a strange incident of the power to 
charm or fascinate, common to reptiles, but 
rather extraordinary among quadrupeds. Re- 
cently the kitchen girl saw this dog seated on 
his haunches with one forepaw lifted, eyeing 
a rat under a cupboard, in some room connect- 
ed with the house. The rat also had his eyes 
fixed on the dog, and after watching them a 
few moments, the girl, thinking it strange, 
called some of the family, who, interested to 
see how this curious circumstance would turn 
out, came and stood quietly by. For half an 
hour these animals maintained the same posi- 
tion, being some six or eight feetapart. At the 
end of that time the rat, slowly and trembling 
with fear, began to approach the dog, their 
eyes still fixed on each other immovably. Con- 
tinuing to creep up, when within a couple of 
feet, the dog sprung and catching the rat, 
quickly disposed of him. It was afterwards 
discovered that the bole in the wall through 
which the rat came was immediately back of 
where he was first seen. This occurrence is 
vouched for on the most reliable testimony, 
and is one of the most singular instances of 
“charming” on record. 


A tn LancuaGE.—A late traveller 
in Europe tells an amusing story about an 
American who, having entered a Parisian 
restaurant, could think of no French phrase in 
which to give his order. At last he stammered 
out, “J’ai faim,” but pronounced the last 
words so that the waiter understood him to 
say, “J’ai femme,” and supposing that he 
wished to wait for a companion, left him. 
After waiting a long time, seeing that the 
waiter did not seem disposed to attend to his 
wants, and thinking that he must have made 
some mistake in the grammatical construction 
of his sentence, the man rang again, and this 
time said to the waiter, “Je suis faim,’ pro- 
nouncing the last word femme, as before. The 
waiter stared in astonishment, and having 
surveyed the man from head to foot, hastened 
to the cashier, and assured him that the big- 
whiskered fellow at table No. 3 must be insane, 
“for he says he’s a woman.” 


A Square Mizz or Lonpon.—A square 
mile in the east end of London, including the 
worst parts of Bethnal Green and adjoining 
neighborhoods, has been carefully explored, 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


with a view to ascertain what is done therein 
for the education of children. The number of 
these between the ages of three and twelve is 
30,000, of whom about 11,000 get some kind of 
education. In an article on the subject, the 
Times points out that to provide proper school 
accommodation would cost £60,000, and require 
a rate of three and a half pence in the pound 
for sixty years; to which must be added the 
annual cost of instruction, or £15,000. How 
could such poor neighborhoods pay a rate suffi- 
ciently high to meet this outlay? A grave 
question; but here is the answer. In that 
square mile the sum spent on an average every 
year in the beer-shops and public-houses 
amounts to £450,000! Ifthe people would save 
but one penny out of eight they now spend in 
drink, they could raise among themselves the 
money required for school buildings; and one 
penny in every twenty-eight would pay for the 
schooling. No appeals to government or to 
charity would then be necessary. Could a 
more striking illustration be presented of the 
power of the pence? 


A wits Lecs.—Two species of newt are 
found in Australia—the common water-newt 
and the smooth-newt. These beautiful crea- 
tures may be found in almost every piece of still 
water, from ponds and ditches up tolakes. The 
full beauty of the newt is not seen till the breed- 
ing season begins to come on, and even then 
only in the male. At this time the green back 
and orange belly attain a brighter tint, and the 
back is decorated with a wavy crest, tipped with 
crimson. The newts are equally at home in 
water and on land, and in the latter case have 
often been mistaken for lizards. One.of these 
animals, says a tourist, when taking a walk, 
alarmed an acquaintance of mine sadly. He 
was rather a tall man than otherwise, and did 
not appear particularly timid; but one day he 
came to me looking rather pale, and said that 
he had been terribly frightened. “A fish, with 
legs!” said he, “four legs! got out of the water 
and ran across the path in front of me! I sawit 
run!” “A fish with legs!” I replied; “there are 
nosuch creatures.” “Indeed there are, though; 
for I saw them. It had four legs, and it wag- 
gled its tail! It was horrible! horrible!” “It 
was only a newt,” I replied; “an eft. There 
is nothing to be afraid of.” “It was the legs,” 
said he, shuddering, “those dreadful legs. I 
don’t mind getting bitten or stung, but I can’t 
stand legs.” 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Mrs. Growes’s Curese.—Old Mrs, Grimes 
was remarkable for her economy. She never 
permitted anything to be thrown away that 
could possibly be converted into money. Her 
cheese was always sold in market, whether 
new or skimmed, rich or hard as an oaken chip. 
One afternoon, a company of farmers’ wives 
were assembled at her tea-table, when among 
the many good things that graced her board 
was something having the appearance of sage 
cheese, 

“T don’t know as you can eat it,” she said. 
“Thad desp’rate bad luck with it this year; 
plaguy old sow; it looks just like sage, but 
‘taint sage arter all; plaguy old critter, I 
don’t know but I orter tell ye—plaguy old 
sow—if it didn’t look so much like sage I 
wouldn't, but now I'll tell jest how it happened 
—plaguy old critter. The fact on’t is, I got a 
hull panfal of good nice white curd all salted, 
e’en most ready to put intew the hoop—plaguy 
old sow—and I set it outside in the sun, and 
don’t you think the plaguy old critter come 
along and stuck her old nasty snout right intew 
it, and rooted it all over. I don't know as you 
can eat it; it looks jest like sage, but "taint." 


Snort geologist, once 
travelling in a stage-coach in England, hap- 
pened to sit opposite to a lady; glances were 
exchanged, and mutual admiration seemed to 
be the result. Eye language was soon ex- 
changed for verbal conversation; after a few 
interchanges about fossils and petrifactions, 
they began to talk about living subjects—from 
generalities to specialties—from the third per- 
son plural to the first person singular. Said 
the gentleman: 

“T am still unmarried.” 

“So am I,” quoth the lady. 

“Thave sometimes thought of marrying,” 
said the former. 

“So have I,’’ the latter responded. 

Then a pause ensued. : 

“ Suppose,” said the gentleman, “ we were to 
marry one another—I would love and cherish.” 

“T,” said the fair one, “would honor and 
obey.” 

In two days they were married. Few will 
admire such a precipitous courtship; it is 
altogether too short. 

It is often said—suitors never take no for 


answer. The following story seems to verify 
he statement: 


An Irish gentleman made overtures to a rich 
widow, who conceiving a violent antipathy to- 
wards him, his suit was rejected. But with 
this persistent swain, no—was no answer. To 
escape his persecutions, the lady was compelled 
to fly to England; but her lover soon discover- 
ed her at Bath, and became as assiduous as 
ever. At Cheltenham she was besieged in a 
like manner, and at length she sought refuge 
in Brighton. She had been but a few days 
settled on the Steyne, when she observed her 
obvious tormentor pass ber window. He nod- 
ded to her with the familiarity of an old 
acqnaintance. Resolved upon a desperate 
remedy, the lady sent her servant to request 
that he would favor her with an interview. He 
came; and, as soon as they were alone, she re- 
hearsed the various persecutions she had re- 
ceived from him, and stated that she had sent 
for him to put an end to them forever. 

“ Now, sir,” said she, taking up a Bible from 
the table, and kneeling while she raised it to 
her lips, with the greatest solemnity, “ by vir- 
tue of my oath, I will never marry you!” 

This she deemed conclusive; but not so with 
her lover; with admirable coolness he knelt 
beside her, and, taking the book from her hand, 
kissed it aleo, exclaiming: 

“ By virtue of my oath, madam, I was never 
certain of you until this moment.” 

The widow's heart was not invincible, it 
seems, for, as the story goes, she was led cap- 
tive to the hymeneal altar in less than a 
calendar month. 


RETALIATION.—We overheard a queer thing 
from a little fellow about six years of age,a 
short time ago. The subject of wedding cake 
had been introduced in the course of conversa- 
tion, in which the father was taking a part. 

“Father,” said the little fellow, after having 
apparently reflected intently on something, “I 
shan’t send you any of my wedding cake when 
I get married.” 

“Why so?” was the inguiry. 

“ Because,” answered the little fellow, “ you 
didn’t send me any of yours.” 


“Donald,” said a Scotch dame, looking up 
from the catechism to her son, “ what’s a slan- 
der?” “A slander, gude mither?’ quoth young 
Donald, twisting the corner of his plaid. 
“Aweel, I hardly ken, unless it be an ower true 
tale which one gude woman tells of anither.” 
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ce MR. BLOW AND HIS UMBRELLA. 
= Be Caught in a shower. The needed shelter. 

—$ 

neat carom. Pitching in. 

——— 
‘The whirlwind. Rum ve. water. 


